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JOHN CALDIGATE.—PART ITI. 


CHAPTER 


THERE is no peculiar life more 
thoroughly apart from life in gen- 
eral, more unlike our usual life, 
more completely a life of itself, 
governed by its own rules and 
having its own roughnesses and 
amenities, than life on board ship. 
What tender friendship it produces, 
aud what bitter enmities! How 
completely the society has formed 
itself into separate .sets after the 
three or four first days! How 
thoroughly it is acknowledged that 
this is the aristocratic set, and that 
the plebeian! How determined 
are the aristocrats to admit no in- 
trusion, and how anxious are the 
plebeians to intrude! Then there 
arises the great demagogue, who 
heads a party, having probably been 
disappointed in early life,—that is, 
in his first endeavours on board the 
ship. And the women have to 
acknowledge all their weaknesses, 
and to exercise all their strength. 
It is a bad time for them on board 
ship if they cannot secure the at- 
tention of the men,—as it is'in the 
other world; but in order that they 
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may secure it, they assume indiffer- 
ence, They assume indifference, 
but are hard at work with their 
usual weapons. The men can do 
very well by themselves. For them 
there is drinking, smoking, ‘cards, 
and various games; but the potency 
of ‘female spells soon works upon 
them, and all who are worth any- 
thing are more or ‘less in Jove by 
the end of the first week, Of 
course it must all come to an end 
when the port’ is reached. That 
is understood, though there may 
sometimes be mistakes. Most pa- 
thetic secrets are told with the 
consciousness that they will be for- 
gotten as soon ‘as the ship is left. 
And there is ‘the whole day for 
these ‘occupations. No work is re- 
quired from any one. The lawyer 
does not go to his court, nor the 
merchant to his desk. Pater- 
familias recejves no bills; mater- 
familias orders no ‘dinners, The 
daughter has no household linen to 
disturb her. ‘The’ son is never re- 
called to his books, There is uo 
parliament,’ no municipality, no 
2N 
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vestry. There are neither rates nor 
taxes nor rents to be paid. The 
government is the softest despotism 
under which subjects were ever 
allowed to do almost. just as they 
please. That the captain has a 
— is known, but hardly felt. 

e smiles on all, is responsible for 
everything, really rules the world 
submitted to him, from the setting 
of the sails down to the frying of 
the chops, and makes one fancy 
that there must be something 
wrong with men on shore because 
first-class nations cannot be gov- 
erned like first-class ships. 

The Goldfinder had on board her 
over a hundred first-class passen- 
gers, and nearly as many of the 
second class. The life among them 
was much of the same kind, though 
in the second class there was less of 
idleness, less of pleasure, and some- 
thing more of an attempt to con- 
tinue the ordinary industry of life. 
The women worked more and the 
men read more than their richer 
neighbours. But the love-making, 
and the fashion, and the mutiny 
against the fashion, were the same 
in one set as in the other, Our 
friends were at first subjected to an 
inconvenience which is always felt 
in such a position. They were sta 
to have had saloon rather than 
second-cabin antecedents. Every- 
body had heard that they had been 
at Cambridge, and therefore they 
were at first avoided. And as they 
themselves were determined not to 
seek associates among their more 
aristocratic neighbours, they were 
left to themselves and solitary for 
some few days. But this was a 
condition not at all suited to Dick 
Shand’s temperament, and it was 
not long before he had made both 
male and female acquaintances. 

“ Have you observed that woman 
in the brown straw hat?” Dick said 
to Caldigate, one morning, as they 
were leaning together on the fore- 
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part of the vessel against one of 
the pens in which the fowls were 
kept. They were both dressed ac- 
cording to the parts they were act- 
ing, and which they intended to 
act, as second-class passengers and 
future working miners. Any one 
knowing in such matters would 
have seen that they were over- 
dressed ; for the real miner, when 
he is away from his work, puts on 
his best clothes, and endeavours to 
look as little rough as_ possible. 
And all this had no doubt been 
seen and felt, and discounted among 
our friends’ fellow-passengers. 

“T have seen her every day, of 
course,” said Caldigate, “and have 
been looking at her for the last half- 
hour.” 

“ She is looking at us now.” 

“She seems to me to be very at- 
tentive to the stocking she is mend- 
ing.” 

“ Just a woman’s wiles, At this 
moment she can’t hear us, but she 
knows pretty nearly what we are 
saying by the way our lips are 
going. Have you spoken to her?” 

“I did say a word or two to her 

esterday.” 

“ What did she say ?” 

“T don’t recollect especially. She 
struck me as talking better than 
her gown, if you know what I 
mean.” 

“She talks a great deal better 
than her gown,” said Dick, “I 
don’t quite know what to make of 
her. She says that she is going out 
to earn her bread; but when I asked 
her how, she either couldn’t or 
wouldn’t answer me. She is a 
mystery, and mysteries are always 
worth unravelling. I shall go to 
work and unravel her.” 

At that moment the female of 
whom they were speaking got up 
from her seat on one of the spars 
which was bound upon the deck, 
folded up her work, and walk- 
ed away. She was a remarkable 
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woman and certainly looked to be 
better than her gown, which was 
old and common enough. Caldigate 
had observed her frequently, and 
had been much struck by the word 
or two she had spoken to him on 
the preceding day. “I should like 
ship-life well enough,” she: had said, 
in answer to some ordinary ques- 
tion, “if it led to nothing else.” 

“You would not remain here for 
ever ?” 

“Certainly, if I could. There is 
plenty to eat, and a bed to sleep on, 
and no one to be afraid of. And 
though nobody knows me, every- 
body knows enough of me not to 
think that I ought to be taken to 
a police office because I have not 
gloves to my hands.” 

“Don’t you think it wearisome ?” 
he had asked, 

“Everything is wearisome; but 
here I have a proud feeling of hav- 
ing paid my way. ‘To have settled 
in advance for your dinner for six 
weeks to come is a magnificent 
thing. If I get too tired of it I 
can throw myself overboard. You 
can’t even do that in London with- 
out the police being down upon 
you. The only horror to me here 
is that there will so soon be an end 
to it,” , 

At that time he had not even 
heard her name, or known whether 
she were alone or joined to others. 
Then he had inquired, and a female 
fellow-passenger had informed him 
that she was a Mrs. Smith,—that 
she had seen better days, but had 
been married to a_ne’er-do-well 
husband, who had drunk himself 
to death within a year of their mar- 
riage, and that she was now going 
out to the colony, probably,—so the 
old lady said who was the inform- 
ant,—in search of a second husband. 
She was to some extent, the old lady 
said, in charge of a distant rela- 
tive, who was then on board, with 
a respectable husband artd children, 
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and who was very much ashamed 
of her poor connection, So much 
John Caldigate had heard. 

Though he had heard this he did 
not feel inclined to tell it all to 
Dick Shand. \ Dick had professed 
his 4ntention of ees the 
mystery, but Caldigate almost 
thought that he would like to un- 
ravel it himself, The woman was 
so constantly alone!. And then, 
though she was ill-dressed, untidy, 
almost unkempt on occasions, still, 
through it all, there was something 
attractive about her, There was a 
brightness in her eye, and a courage 
about her mouth which had made 
him think that, in spite of her 
pearance, she would be worth his 
attention—just for the voyage. 
When he had been speaking to 
herself they had been on the deck 
together, and it had been dusk and 
he had not been able to look her in 
the face ; but while Shand had been 
speaking to him he had observed 
that she was very comely. And 
this was the more remarkable be- 
cause it seemed to him to be so 
evident that she made the worst 
rather than the best of herself. She 
was quite a young woman ;—prob- 
ably, he thought, not more than three 
or four and twenty; and she was 
there with many young men round 
her, and yet she made no effort to at- 
tract attention. When his eye had 
fallen upon her she had generally 
been quite alone, doing some piece 
of coarse and ordinary work. 

“T have had another conversation 
with her,” said Shand to him that 
night. 

“ Have you unravelled the mys- 
tery ?” 

“ Not quite; bat I have got the 
fact that there is a mystery. She 
told me that you and I and she 
herself ought not to be here. When 
I asked her why, she said that you 
and I ought to be gentlemen and 
that she ought to be a lady. I told” 
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her that you and I were gentlemen, 
in spite of our trousers. ‘Ah, she 
said, ‘there comes the difference ; 
I'm vot a lady any longer!’ When 
I contradicted her she snubbed me, 
and said that I hadn’t seen enough 
of the world to know: anything 
about it. But Pll have it all out 
of her before I’ve done.” 

For some days after that Caldi- 
gate kept himself aloof from Mrs. 
Smith,—not at all because he had 
ceased to notice her or to think 
about her, but from a feeling of 
dislike to exhibit rivalry with his 
friend. Shand was making himself 
very particular, and he thought that 
Shand was a fool for his pains. 
He was becoming angry with Shand, 
and had serious thoughts of speak- 
ing to him with a solemn severity. 
What could sach a woman be to 
him? Bat at the bottom of all this 


there was something akin to jeal- 
ousy, The woman was good-look- 
ing, and ¢ertainly clever, and was 


very interesting. Shand, for two 
or three evenings running, related 
his success: how Mrs. Smith had 


communicated to him the fact that. 


she utterly despised those Cromp- 
tons, who were distant cousins of 
her late husband’s, and with whom 
she had come on board; how she 
preferred to be alone to having 
aught to do with them; how she 
had one or two books with her, 
aud passed some hours in reading; 
and how she was poor, very poor, 
but still liad something on which 
to live for a few weeks after land- 
ing. But Caldigate fancied that 
there must be a betrayal of trust in 
these revelations, and though he was 
in truth interested about the woman, 
did not give much encouragement 
to his friend. 

“Upon my word,” he said, “1 
don’t seem to care so very much 
about Mrs. Smith’s affairs,”’ 

“T do,” said Shand; who was 
thiek-skinned and irrepressible. “I 
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declared my intention of unravel- 
ling the mystery, and I mean to 
do it.” 

“TI hope you are not too inquis- 
itive?” 

“ Of course she likes to have some 
one to whom she can talk. And 
what can people talk about on 
board ship exeept themselves? A 
woman who has a mystery always 
likes to have it unravelled. What 
else is the good of a mystery ?” 

He was thick-skinned and_ irre- 
pressible, but Caldigate endeavoured 
to show his displeasure. He felt 
that the poor woman was in coarse 
hands; and he thought that, had 
matters gone otherwise, he might 
have accepted, in a more delicate 
manner, so much confidence as she 
had chosen to vouchsafe. 

So it was when they had been 
a fortnight at sea. They had left 
home in mid-winter; but now they 
were in the tropics, near the line, 
and everything was ‘sultry, sleepy, 
and warm. Flying-fishes were 
jumping from the waves on to the 
deck, and when the dusk of night 
was come, the passengers would 
stand by the hour together watching 
the phosphorus on the water. The 
Southern Cross had shown itself 
plainly, and possessed the heavens in 
conjunction with the Bear. The thick 
woollen drawers which had been 
so carefully prepared, were no longer 
in use, and men were going about in 
light pantaloons and linen jackets, 
—those on the quarter-deck at first 
beautifully clean and white, while 
our friends of the | second-cabin 
were less careful. The women, too, 
had got quit of their wraps, and 
lounged about the deck in light 
attire. During the bright hours of 
the day the aristocrats, in the stern, 
were shrouded from: the sun by a 
delightful awning; but, forward, 
the passengers sought the shade 
of the loose idle sails, or screened 
themselves from the fierce rays as 
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best they might among the hatch- 
ways and woodwork. But it was 
when the burning sun had hidden 
himself, when the short twilight had 
disappeared, and the heavens were 
alive and alight with stars, that all 
the world of. the ship would be 
crowded on the upper deck. There 
they would remain, long .after the 
lamps below had been extinguished, 
some of themi sleeping through the 
whole night in the comparative cool- 
ness of the air. But it was from eight, 
when tea would be over, till mid- 
night, that the hum of voices would 
be thickest, and the tread of those 
who walked for their exercise the 
most frequent. 

At such times Caldigate would 
be often alone; for though he had 
made acquaintances, and had be- 
come indeed intimate with some of 
those around him, he had never 
thrust himself into the life of the 
ship as Shand had done, Charades 
were acted in the second cabin, in 
which Shand always took part,— 
and there were penny readings, at 
which Shand was often the reader. 
And he smoked much and drank 
somewhat with those who smoked 
and drank. The awe at first inspired 
by his university superiority and 
supposed rank in the world had 
faded almost into nothing. But by 
Caldigate, unconsciously, much of 
this had been preserved. Iam not 
sure that be did not envy his 
friend, but at any rate he stood 
aloof, And, in regard to Mrs. Smith, 
when he saw her walking one even- 
ing with Shand in the sweetly dim 
light of the evening, with her hand 
upon Shand’s arm, he made up his 
mind that he would think no more 
about her. 

They had been at sea just a 
fortnight when this happened. And 
in about a quarter of an hour after 
this resolve had been formed Mrs. 
Smith was standing by him and 
talking to him. A ball was being 





held on the quarter-deck, or rather, 
as there was in truth no quarter- 
deck to the Goldfinder, on that clean, 
large, luxurious expanse devoted to 
the aristocracy in the after-part of 
the vessel. From among the second- 
class passengers, two fiddlers and 
a flute- player had been procured, 
who formed the band. At’ sea 
you have always to look for your 
musicians among the second-class 
passengers. And now under the 
awning young and old were stand- 
ing up, and making themselves 
happy beneath the starlight; and 
the glimmer of the dozen  ship- 
lamps which had been hung around. 
On board ship there are man 

sources of joy of which the land 
knows nothing. You may flirt and 
dance at sixty; and if you are 
awkward in the turn of a valse, 
you may put it down to the motion 
of the ship. You need wear no 
gloves, and may drink your soda- 
aud-brandy without being ashamed 
of it. 

It was not for John Caldigate to 
join the mazes of that dance, though 
he would have liked it well, and 
was well fitted by skill and taste 
for such exercise. But the ground 
was hallowed on which they trod, 
and forbidden to him; and though 
there was probably not a girl or a 
dancing married woman there who 
would not have been proud to 
stand up with Mr. Caldigate of 
Folking, there was not one who 
would have dared to take the hand 
of a second-class passenger. So he 
stood, just within his own bqun- 
dary, and looked and longed. Then 
there was a voice in his ear. ‘ Do 
you dance, Mr, Caldigate ?” 

It. was a very plement voice, low, 
but distinct and silvery, infinitely 
better again than the gown ; a voice 
so distinct and well-managed that 
it would have been noticed for its 
peculiar sweetness if coming from 
any high-bred lady. He _ turned 
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round and found her face close to 
his. Why had she come to speak 
to him when she must have per- 
ceived that he had intentionally 
avoided her ? 

“T used to be very fond of danc- 
ing,” he said, “ but it is one of the 
things that have gone away.” 

“lt, too, was fond of dancing; 
but, as you say, it has gone away. 
It will come back to you, in half-a- 
dozen years, perhaps. It can never 
come back tome. Things do come 
back to men.” 

“Why more than to women 2” 

“You have a resurrection; —I 
mean here upon earth. We never 
have. Though we live as long as 
you, the pleasure-seeking years of 
our lives are much shorter. We 
burst out into full flowering early 
in our spring, but long before the 
summer is over, we are no more 


than huddled leaves and thick 


stalks.” 
“Are you a thick stalk, Mrs. 


Smith ?” 
“ Unfortunately, not. My flowers 
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are gone while my stalk is still 
thin and sensitive. And then 
women can’t recuperate.” 

“T don’t quite know what that 
means,” 

“Yes, you do. It is good Eng- 
lish enough even for-Cambridge by 
this time. If you had made a false 
step, got into debt and ran away, 
or mistaken another man’s wife for 
your own, or disappeared altogether 
under a cloud for a while, you 
could retrieve your honour, and, 
sinking at twenty-five or thirty, 
could come up from out of the 
waters at thirty-five as capable of 
enjoyment and almost as fresh as 
ever. But a woman does not bear 
submersion. She is draggled ever 
afterwards. She must hide every- 
thing by a life of lies, or she will 
get no admittance anywhere. The 
man is rather the better liked be- 
cause he has sown his wild oats 
broadly. Of all these ladies danc- 
ing there, which dances the best ? 
There is not one who really knows 
how to dance.” 


CHAPTER VI.—MRS. SMITH. 


She had changed the conversa- 
tion so suddenly, rushing off from 
that great question as to the con- 
dition of women generally to the 
very unimportant matter of the 
dancing powers of the ladies who 
were manceuvring before them, that 
Caldigate hardly knew how to 
travel with her so quickly. “They 
all. dance well enough for ship 
dancing,” he replied; “but as 
to what you were saying about 
women “ 

“No, Mr. Caldigate; they don’t 
dance well enough for ship dancing. 
Dancing, wherever it be done, should 
be graceful. A woman may at any 
rate move her feet in accordance 
with time, ard she need not skip, 
nor prance, nor jump, even on 


board ship. Look at that stout 
lady.” 

“ Mrs, Callander?” 

Everybody by this time knew 
everybody’s name. 

“Tf she is Mrs. Callander ?” 

Mrs. Smith, no doubt, knew. very 
well that it was Mrs. Callander. 

“Does not your ear catch. sepa- 
rately the thud of her footfall every 
time she comes to the ground.” 

“ She is fat, fair, and forty.” 

“Fat enough ;—and what she 
lacks in fairness may be added on 
to the forty; but if she were less 
ambitious and had a glimmer of 
taste, she might do better than 
that. You see that girl with the 
green scarf round her? She is 
young and good-looking. Why 
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should she spring about like a bear 
on an hot iron ?” 

“ You should go and teach them.” 

“Tt is just what I should like; 
only they would not be taught; 
and I should be stern, and tell 
them the truth.” 

“ Why don’t you go and dance 
with them yourself ?” 

“yl” 

“Why not? There is one second- 
class lady there?’ This was true. 
' For though none of the men would 
have been admitted from the -in- 
ferior rank to join the superior, the 
rule of demarcation had so far been 
broken that a pretty girl who was 
known to some of the first-class 
passengers had been invited to 
come over the line and join the 
amusements of the evening. ‘She 
dances about as well as any of 
them.” 

“If you were among them would 
you dare to come out and ask me to 
join them? That is a question which 
you won’t even dare to answer.” 

“Tt is a little personal.” 

“*No,’ you ought to say. ‘I 
could not do that because your 
clothes are so r, and because of 
your ragged old hat, and I am not 
quite sure that your shoes are fit 
to be seen.’ Is not that what you 
would say, if you said what you 
thought ?” 

“ Perhaps it is.” 

“And if you said all that you 
thought, perhaps you would remind 
me that a woman of whom nobody 
_ knows anything is always held to 

be disreputable. That girl, no 
doubt, has her decent belongings. 
I have nobody.” 

“You have your friends on board.” 

“No, I have not. I have not 
a single friend on board. Those 
Cromptons were very unwillingly 

rsuaded to take a sort of interest 
in me, though they really know 
nothing about me. And [I have 
already Jost any good which might 
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come from their protection. She 
told me yesterday, that I ought not 
to walk about with Mr. Shand.” 

“ And what did you say ?” 

“Of course I told her to mind 
her own business. I had no alter- 
native. A woman has to show a 
little spirit or she will be trod- 
den absolutely into the dirt, It 
was something to have a woman 
to speak to, even though I had not 
a thought in common with her;— 
though she was to my feeling as 
inferior to myself as I no doubt am 
thought to be by that fat prancing 
woman to herself. Even Mrs. Cromp- 
ton’s countenance was of value. 
But if I had yielded she would 
have taken it out in tyranny. So 
now we don’t speak,” 

“That is a pity.” 

“It is a pity. You watch them 
all and see foe they look at me,— 
the women, I mean, They know 
that Mr. Shand speaks to me, and 
that you and Mr. Shand are the 
two gentlemen we have among us, 
There are, no doubt, a dozen of them 
watching me now, somewhere, and 
denouncing me for the impropriety 
of my behaviour.” 

“ Is it improper ?” 

“ What do you think ?” 

“Why may we not talk as well 
as others ?” 

“Exactly. But there are ‘ope 
who are tabooed. Look at that 
Miss Green and the ship doctor.” 
At that moment the ship’s doctor 
and the young lady in question 
came close to them in the dance. 
“There is no harm in Miss Green 
talking by the hour together with 
the doctor, because she is comfort- 
ably placed. She has got an old 
father and mother on board who 
don’t look after her, and everything 
is respectable. But if I show any 
of the same propensities, I ought 
almost to be put into irons.” 

“ Has pret arte else becn harsh 
to you!” 
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“The Captain has been. making 
inquiries,—no doubt with the idea 
that he may at last be driven to 
harsh measures. Have you got a 
sister 2” 

“ No.” 

“Or a mother?” 

7) No.” 

“ Or a housemaid ?” 

“ Not even a housemaid, I have 
no female belongings whatever.” 

“Don’t you know that if you had 
a sister, and a mother, and a house- 
maid, your mother would quite ex- 
pest that your sister should in time 
rave a lover, but that she would be 
horrified at the idea of the house- 
maid having a follower ?” 

“T did not know that. I thought 
housemaids got married sometimes.” 

“Human nature is stronger than 
tyranny.” 

“But what does all this mean ? 
You are not a housemaid, and you 
have not got a mistress ?” 

“ Not exactly. But at present ;— 
if Isay my outward woman you'll 
know what I mean perhaps ?” 

“1 think I shall,” 

“Well; my present outward 
woman stands to me in lieu of the 
housemaid’s broom, and the united 
authority of the Captain and Mrs. 
Crompton make up the mistress be- 
tween them. And the worst of it 
all is, that though I have to endure 
the tyranny, I have not got the 
follower. It is as hard upon Mr, 
Shand as it is upon me.” 

* Shand, I suppose, can take care 
of himself.” 

“ No doubt ;—and so in real truth 
can I, * I can stand apart and defy 
them all; and as I look at them 
looking at me, and almost know 
with what words they are malign- 
ing me, I can tell myself that they 
are beneath me, and that 1 care 
nothing for them, I shall do no- 
thing which will enable any one to 
interfere with me, , But. it seems 
hard that all this should be so be- 
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cause I am a widow,—and because I 
am alone,—and because I am poorly 
clothed.” 

As she said this there were tears 
in her eyes, true ones, and some- 
thing of the sound of a broken sob 
in her voice. And Caldigate was 
moved. The woman’s, condition 
was to be pitied, whether it had 
been produced with or without fault 
on her own part. To be alone is al- 
ways sad,—even for a man; but for 
a woman, and for a young woman, * 
it is doubly melancholy, Of.a sud- 
den the dancing was done and the 
lamps were taken away. 

“if you do not want to go to 
bed,” he said, “let us take a turn.” 

“T never go to bed; I mean here, 
on board ship. I linger up on deck, 
half hiding myself about the place, 
till I see some quartermaster eyeing 
me suspiciously, and then I creep 
down into the little hole which | 
occupy with three of Mrs. Cromp- 
ton’s children, and then I ery myself 
to sleep. But I don’t call that go- 
ing to bed.” 

“Take a turn now.” 

“] shall feel like the housemaid 
talking to her follower through the 
area-gate, But she is brave, and 
why should I be a coward?” Then 
she put her hand upon bis arm. 
“And you,” she said, “why are 
not you dancing in the other part 
of the ship with Mrs. Callander and 
Miss Green, instead of picking your 
way among the hencoops here with 
me ?” 

“This suited my pocket best,— 
and my future prospects.” 

“You are making a delightful ex- 
periment in roughing it,—as people 
eat picnic dinners out in the woods 
occasionally, so that there may be 
a break in the monotony of chairs 
and tables,” 

While Shand had been unravel- 
ling her mystery, she, perhaps, had 
been more successful in unravelling 


his. 
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“ We intend to be miners.” 

“ And to return home before long 
with some vast treasure. I hope 
you may be successful.” 

“ You seem to doubt it.” 

“Of course it is doubtful. If not, 
the thing would be common and 
hardly worth the doing. Will Mr, 
Shand be very persistent as a work- 
ing miner ?” 

“T hope so.” 

“He seems to me to have great 
gifts of idleness, which on board 
ship are a blessing. How I do 
enyy men when I see’ them smok- 
ing! It seems to me that nothing 
is wanting to them. Women have 
their needlework; but though they 
hate it less than idleness, they do 
hate it. But you really like your 
tobacco.” 

“J don’t like being idle. I read 
a good deal. Do you read?” 

“T have but few books here. I 


‘have read more perhaps than most 


young women of my age. I came 


away in such a hurry that I have 
almost nothing with me.” 

“Can I Jend you books?” 

“Tf you will. I will promise to 
take care of them.” 

“T have ‘ The Heartbroken One,’ 


by Spratt, you know, It is very 
absurd, but full of life from begin- 
ning to end, All that Spratt writes 
is very liveiy.” 

“1 don’t think I care for Spratt. 
He may be lively, but he’s not life- 
like.” 

“And ‘Michael Bamfold.’ It 
is hard work, perhaps, but very 
thoughtful, if you can digest that 
sort of thing.” 

“T hate thought.” 

“What do you say to Miss Bou- 
verie’s last;—‘ Ridden to a Stand- 
still;’ a little loud, perhaps, but 
very interesting? Or ‘Green Grow 
the. Rashes O,’ by Mrs. Tremaine? 
None of Mrs. Tremaine’s people do 
anything that anybody would do, 
but they all talk well.” 


“T hate novels written by women. 
Their girls are so unlovely, and 
their men such absurdly fine fel- 
lows !” 

“T have William Coxe’s ‘ Lock 
Picked at Last,’ of which I will 
defy you to find the secret till you 
have got to the end of it.” 

“‘T am a great deal too impatient.” 

“And Thompson’s ‘Four Mar- 
quises.’ That won’t give you any 
trouble, because you will know it all 
from the first chapter.” 

“And never have a moment of 
excitement from the beginning to 
the end. I don’t think I care very 
much for novels. Have you noth- 
ing else ?” 

Caldigate had many other books, 
a Shakespeare, some lighter poetry, 
and sundry heavier works of which 
he did not wish specially to speak, 
lest he should seem to be boasting 
of his own literary taste; but at 
last it was settled that on the next 
morning he should supply her with 
what choice he had among the 
poets, Then at about midnight 
they parted, and Caldigate, as he 
found his way down to his cabin, 
saw the quartermaster with his eye 
fixed upon Mrs. Smith. There is 
no so stern guardian of morality and 
propriety as your old quartermaster 
on board a first-class ship. 

“You have been having a grand 
time of it with Mrs. Smith,” said 
Shand as soon as Caldigate was in 
their cabin. 

“ Pretty well,—as far as fine times 
go on board ship. Is there anything 
against it?” . 

“Oh no, not that I know of. I 
started the hare; if you choose to 
run it I have no right to complain, 
I suppose.” 

“JT don’t know anything about 
the hare, but you certainly have no 
right to complain because I have 
been talking to Mrs. Smith ;—unless, 
indeed, you tell me that you are 
going to make her Mrs. Shand.” 
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“You are much more likely to 
make her Mrs. Caldigate.” 

“TI don’t know that I should 
have any objection ;—that is, if I 
wanted a wife. She is good-looking, 
clever, well-educated, and would be 
well-mannered were it not that she 
bristles up against the ill-usage of 
the world too roughly.” 

“TI didn’t know it had gone so 
far as that,” said Shand, angrily. 

“Nor did I till you suggested 
it to me. Now I think Pll go 
to sleep, if you please, and dream 
about it.” 

He did not go to sleep, but lay 
awake half thinking and half dream- 
ing. He certainly liked Mrs. Smith; 
but then, as he had begun to find 
out of himself, he liked women’s 
society generally. He was almost 
jealous of the doctor, because the 
doctor was allowed to talk to Miss 
Green and waltz with Miss Green, 
whereas he could not approach her. 
Then he thought of Maria Shand 
and that kiss in the little back par- 
lour,—the kiss which had not meant 
much, but which bad meant some- 
thing; and then of Julia Babing- 
ton, to whom he was not quite sure 
that he ought not to feel himself 
engaged. But the face that was 
clearest to him of all,—and which 
became the dearer the nearer that he 
approached to a state of dozing,— 
was that of Hester Bolton, whose 
voice he had hardly heard, who had 
barely spoken to him;—the tips 
of whose fingers he had only just 
touched. If there was any one 
thing fixed on his mind-it was that, 
as soon as he had put together a large 
lump of gold, he would go back to 
Cambridge and win Hester Bolton 
to be his wife. But yet what a 
singular woman was this Mrs, Smith ! 
As to marrying her, that of course 
had been a joke produced by the 
‘some aneg of his snoring friend. He 

egan to dislike Shand, because he 
did snore so loudly, and drank 
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so much bottled ale and smelt so 
strongly of cavendish tobacco. Mrs, 
Smith was at any rate much too 
good for Shand. Surely she must 
have been a lady, or her voice would 
not have been sweet and silvery! 
And though she did bristle roughly 
against the ill-usage of the world, 
and say strong things, she was never 
absolutely indelicate or even loud. 
And she was certainly very interest- 
ing. How did it come to pass that 
she was so completely alone, so poor, 
so unfriended, and yet possessed of 
such gifts? There certainly was a 
mystery, and it would certainly be 
his fate, and not the fate of Dick 
Shand, to unravel it. The puzzle 
was much too delicate and too 
intricate for Dick Shand’s rough 
hands. Then, giving his last waking 
thoughts for a moment to Hester 
Bolton, he went to sleep in spite of 
the snoring. 

On the next morning, as soon 
as he was out of bed, he opened a 
small portmanteau in which he had 
- up some volumes the day before 

e left Pollington, and to which he 


had not yet had recourse since the 


beginning of the voyage. From 
these he would select one or two 
for the use of his new friend. So 
he dragged out the valise from be- 
neath the berth, while Shand abused 
him for the disturbance he made. 


*On the top, lying on the other 


volumes, which were as he had 
placed them, was a little book, 
prettily bound, by no means new, 
which he was sure had never been 
placed there by himself. He took 
it up, and, standing in the centre of 
the cabin, between the light of the 
porthole and Dick’s bed, he ex- 
amined it, It was a copy of Thom- 
son’s ‘Seasons,’ and on the fly-leaf 
was written in a girl’s hand the 
name of its late owner,——Maria 
Shand. The truth flashed upon 
him at once, She must have gone 
down on that last night after he 
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was in bed, and thus have made 
her little offering in silence, know- 
ing that it would be hidden from 
him till he was far away from her. 

“ What book is that?” said Shand 
suddenly, emerging with his head 
and shoulders from the low berth. 

“A book of mine,” said Caldi- 

te, disconcerted for the moment. 

“ What are you going to do with 
it?” 

“TI am looking for something to 
lend to Mrs. Smith.” 

“That is Molly’s Thomson’s 
‘Seasons,’”’ said the brother, remem- 
bering, as we are so apt to remem- 
ber, the old thing that had met 
his eye so often in the old house. 
“ Where did you get it?” 

“T didn’t steal it, Dick.” 

“JT don’t suppose you did; but 
I’m sure it’s the book I say.” 

“No doubt it is. If you think 
it is in bad hands, shall I give it 
Back to you?” 

“T don’t want it. Ifshe gave it 
you, she was a fool for her pains.” 

“T don’t see that.” 

“T would rather, at any rate, 
that you would not lend a book 
with my sister’s name in it to Mrs, 
Smith.” 

“I was not thinking of doing so. 
She wants a Shakespeare that I 
have got here, and a volume of 
Tennyson.” Then Dick retreated 
back into his berth, and snored 
again, while Caldigate dressed him- 
self. When that operation was 
completed,—which, including his la- 
Vations, occupied about five minutes, 
—he went up on the deck with the 
books for Mrs. Smith in his hand, 
and with Thomson’s ‘Seasons’ in 
his pocket. So the poor girl had 
absolutely stolen down-stairs in the 
middle of the cold night, and had 
opened the case and re-fastened it, 
in order that he, when in strange 
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lands, might find himself in posses- 
sion of something that had been 
hers ! . 

He had not been alone a minute 
or two, and was looking about to 
see if Mrs, Smith was there, when 
he was accosted by the Captain. 
The Captain was a shuneialian 
handsome man, about forty-five 
years of age, who had the good 
word of almost everybody on board, 
but who had not before spoken 
specially to Caldigate. 

“Good morning, Mr. Caidigate, 
I hope you find yourself fairly com- 
fortable where you are.” 

“ Pretty well, thank you, Cap- 
tain,” 

“ Tf there is anything I can do.” 

“We have all that we have a 
right to expect.” 

“I wish, Mr, Caldigate, I could 
invite you and your friends to come 
astern among us sometimes, but it 
would be contrary to rule.” 

“T can quite understand that, 
Captain.” 

“You are doing a bit of rough- 
ing,—no doubt for the sake of ex- 
perience, If you only knew the 
sort of roughing I’ve had in my 
time !” ' 

“] daresay.” 

“ Salt pork and hard biscuit, and 
only half enough of that. You find 
yourself among some queer fellow- 
passengers, I daresay, Mr. Caldi- 
gate.” 

“ Everybody is very civil.” 

“They’re sure to be that to a 
gentleman. But one has to be 
careful, The women are the most 
dangerous.” Then the Captain 
laughed, as though it had been 
only a joke,—this allusion to the 
women, But Caldigate knew that 
there was more than a joke in it. 
The Captain had intended to warn 
him against Mrs, Smith, 
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CHAPTER VII.—THE THREE ATTEMPTS. 


Something more than a month 
had gone by, and John Caldigate 
and Mrs. Smith were very close 
companions, This had not been 
effected without considerable op- 
position, partly on the part of 
Shand, and partly by the ship’s in- 
habitants generally. The inhabi; 
tants of the ship were inimical to 
Mrs. Smith. She was a woman 
who had no friends; and the very 
female who had first appeared as a 
friend was now the readiest to say 
hard things of her. And Caldigate 
was a handsome well-mannered 
young man, By this time all the 
ladies in the first class knew very 
well who he was, and some of them 
had spoken to him. On one or 
two oceasions the stern law of the 
vessel had been broken; and he 
had been absolutely invited to sit 
on those august after-benches. He 
was known to be a gentleman, and 
believed, on the evidence of Dick 
Shand, to be possessed of consider- 
able means. It was therefore a 
thing horrible to all of them, and 
particularly to Miss Green, that he 
should allow himself to be enticed 
into difficulties by such a creature 
as that Mrs. Smith. Miss Green 
had already been a little cold to the 
doctor in consequence of a pleasant 
half-hour spent by her in Caldi- 
gate’s company, as they looked over 
the side of the vessel at the flying- 
fish. Mrs. Callander had been with 
them, and everything had been 
quite proper. But what a pity it 
was that he should devote so 
much of his time to that woman! 
“Fancy his condition if he should 
be induced to marry her!” said Miss 
Green, holding up her hands in 
horror. The idea was so terrible 
that Mrs. Callander declared that 
she would speak tohim. “ Nobody 
ever disliked interfering so much as 


I do,” said Mrs. Callander; “ but 
sometimes a word from a lady will 
go so far with a young man!” Mrs, 
Callander was a most respectable 
woman, whose father. had begun 
life as a cattle-drover in the col- 
onies, but had succeeded in amass- 
ing a considerable fortune. “Oh 
I do wish that something may be 
done to save him!” said Miss 
Green. 

Among the second-class _/as- 
sengers the same feeling existed 
quite as strongly. The woman her- 
self had not only been able but had 
been foolish enough to show that in 
spite of her gown she considered 
herself superior to them all. When 
it was found that she was, in truth, 
handsome to look upon,—that her 
words were soft and well chosen,— 
that she could sit apart and read,—@ 
and that she could trample upon 
Mrs. Crompton in her scorn,—then, 
for a while, there were some who 
made little efforts to get into her 
good graces, She might even have 
made an ally of good-natured Mrs. 
Bones, the wife of the butcher who 
was going out with his large family 
to try his fortune at Melbourne. 
Mrs, Bones had been injured, after 
some ship fashion, by Mrs. Crompton, 
and would have made herself pleas- 
ant. But Mrs. Smith had despised 
them all, and had shown her con- 
tempt, and was now as deeply sus- 
pected by Mrs. Bones as by Mrs, 
Crompton or Mrs, Callander. 

But of all the foes to this inti- 
macy Dick Shand was for a time 
the most bitter and the most de- 
termined. No doubt this arose at 
first from jealousy. He had de- 
elared his purpose of unravelling 
the mystery ; but the task had been 
taken out of his hands, and the 
unravelling was being done by an- 
other. And the more that the 
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woman was abused, and the more 
intent were all the people in regard 
to her wicked determination to be 
intimate with Caldigate, the more 
interesting she became, Dick, who 
was himself the very imp of im- 
rudence, — who ‘had never been 
deterred from doing anything he 
fancied by any glimmer of control, 
—would have been delighted to be 
the hefo of all the little stories that 
were being told. But as that mor- 
sel of bread had been taken, ‘as it 
were, from between his very teeth 
by the unjustifiable interference of 
his friend, he had become’ more 
alive than any ove else to the 
danger of the whole proceeding. 
He acknowledged to the Captain 
that his friend was making a fool 
of himself; and, though he was a 
little afraid of Caldigate, he resolved 
upon interfering. 

“Don’t you think you are mak- 
fhg an ass of yourself about this 
woman ?” he said. 

“T daresay I am.” 

“ Well !” 

«“ All the wise men, from David 
downwards, have made asses of 
themselves about women; and wh 
should I be wiser than the rest ?” 

“'That’s nonsense, you know.” 

“ Very likely.” 

“T am trying to 
earnest.” 

“You make such a failure of it, 
old bey, that I am compelled to 
talk nonsense in return, The idea 
of your preaching! Here I am 
with nothing special to do, and I 
like to amuse myself. Ought not 
that to be enough for you ?” 

“But what is to be the end of 
it?” Diek Shand asked, very sol- 
emnly, 7 

“How can I tell? But the 
absurdity is that such a man as 
you should talk about the end of 
anything. Did you ever look before 
you leaped in your life?” 

' “We are to be together, you 


talk to you in 
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know, and it won’t do for us to be 
hampered with that woman.” 

“Won’t it? Then let me tell 
you that, if I choose to hamper my- 
self with that woman, or with a 
whole harem of women, and am not 
deterred by any consideration for 
myself, I certainly shall not be de- 
terred by any consideration for you, 
Do you understand me?” 

“That is not being a true part- 
ner,” said Dick Shand. 

“Tm quite sure of this,—that 
Im likely to be as true as you are. 
I’m not aware that I have entered 
into any terms with you by which 
I have bound myself to any special 
mode of living. I have left Eng- 
land, as I fancy you have done 
also, because [ desired more con- 
ventional freedom than one can find 
among the folk at home. And now, 
on the first outset, I am to be 
cautioned and threatened by you 
because I have made acquaintance 
with a young woman. Of all the 
moral pastors and masters that one 
might come across in the world, 
you, Dick Shand, appear to me to 
be the most absurd. But you are 
so far right as this, that if my con- 
duct is shocking to you, you had 
better leave me to my wickedness.” 

“You are always so d—— up- 
setting,” said Dick, “that no one 
can speak to you.” Then Dick 
turned away, and there was nothi 
more said about Mrs, Smith on that 
occasion. 

The next to try ber hand was 
Mrs. Callander. By this time the 
passengers had become familiar with 
the ship, and knew what they 
might and what they might not 
do. The second-class passengers 
were not often found ‘intruding 
across the bar, but the first-class 
frequently made visits to their 
friends amidships. In this way 
Mrs. Callander had become ac- 
quainted with our two gold-seekers, 
and often found herself in. conver- 
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sation with one or the other. -Even 
Miss Green, as has been stated 
before, would come and gaze upon 
the waves from the inferior part 
of the deck. 

“What a very nice voyage we 
are having, Mr. Caldigate!” Mrs. 
Callander said one afternoon. 

“Yes, indeed. It is getting a 
little cold now, but we’shall enjoy 
that after all the heat.” 

“Quite so; only I suppose it 
will be very cold when we get quite 
south. You still find yourself toler- 
ably comfortable ?” 

“T shall be glad to have it over,” 
said Caldigate, who had in truth 
become disgusted with Dick’s 
snoring. 

“T daresay,—I am sure we shall, 
My young people are getting very 
tired of it. Children, when they 
are accustomed to every comfort 
on shore, of course feel it griev- 
ously. I suppose you are rather 
crowded ?” 

“ Of course we are crowded. One 
can’t have a twenty-foot square room 
on board ship.” 

“No, indeed. But then you are 
with your friend, and that is much 
pleasanter than a stranger.” 

“ That would depend on whether 
the stranger snored, Mrs. Callan- 
der.” 

“Don’t talk of snoring, Mr, 
Caldigate. If you only heard Mr. 
Callander! But, as I was saying, 
you must have some very queer 
characters down there.” She had 
not been saying anything of the 
kind, but she found a difficulty in 
introducing her subject. 

“Take them altogether they are 
a very decent, pleasant, well-man- 
nered set of people, and all of 
them in earnest about their future 
lives.” : 

“Poor creatures! But I dare- 
say they’re very good.” Then she 


ones a moment, and looked into 
is face. She had undertaken a 
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duty, and she was not the woman 
to shrink from it. So she told 
herself at that moment, And yet 
she was very much afraid of him 
as she saw the squareness of his 
forehead, and the set of his mouth, 
And there was a frown across his 
brow, as though he were preparing 
himself to fight. “You must have 
found it hard to accommodate your- 
selves to them, Mr. Caldigate ¢” 

“* Not at all.” 

“Of course we all know that you 
are a gentleman.” 

“T am much obliged to you; but 
I do not know any word that re- 
quires a definition so much as that. 
I am going to work hard to earn 
my bread; and I suppose these 
people are going to do the same.” 

“There always will be some 


danger in such society,” said Mrs, 
Callander. 

“T hope I may escape any great 
evil.” 

“T hope so’ too, Mr. Caldigate. 
You probably have had a long roll 


of ancestors before you ?” 

“We all have that;—back to 
Adam.” 

“Ah! but I mean a family-roll, 
of which you ought to be proud ;— 
all ladies and gentlemen.” 

“Upon my word I don’t know.” 

“So I hear, and I have no doubt 
it is true.” Then ‘she paused, look- 
ing again into his face. It was 
very square, and his lips were hard, 
and there was a gleam of anger in 
his eyes. She wished herself back 

in in her own part of the ship; 
but she had boasted to Miss Green 
that she was not the woman to give 
up a duty when she had under- 
taken it. Though she was fright- 
ened, still she must -go on. “I 
hope you will excuse me, Mr. 
Caldigate.” 
“Tam sure you will not say any- 
thing that I cannot excuse.” 

s Don't you think ” . Then 
she paused. She had looked into 
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his face again, and was so little 
satisfied that she did not dare to 
go on. He would not help her in 
the least, but stood there looking 
at her, with something of a smile 
stealing over the hardness of his 
face, but with such an expression 
that the smile was even worse than 
the hardness. 

“Were you going to speak to 
me about another lady, Mrs. Cal- 
lander ?” 

“Twas. That is, 1 was going to 
speak of——” She was anxious to 
remonstrate against that word lady, 
but her courage failed her. 

“Then don’t you think that per- 
haps you had better leave it alone. 
I am very much obliged to you, and 
all that kind of thing; and as to 
myself, I really shouldn’t care what 
you said. Any good advice would be 
taken most gratefully,—if it didn’t 
affect any one else. But you might 


say things of the lady in question 
which I shouldn’t bear patiently.” 
“She can’t be your equal.” 


“T won’t hear even that pa- 
tiently. You know nothing about 
her, except that she is a second- 
class passenger,—in which matter 
she is exactly my equal. If you 
come to that, don’t you think that 
you are degrading yourself in com- 
ing here and talking to me? I am 
not your equal,” 

“ But you are.” 

“And so is she, then. We 
shan’t arrive at anything, Mrs, Cal- 
lander, and so you had better give 
it up.” Whereupon she did give 
it up and retreat to her own part 
of the ship, but not with a very 
good grace. 

They had certainly become very 
intimate,—John Caldigate and Mrs. 
Smith; and there could be no 
doubt that, in the ordinary language 
of the world, he was making a fool 
of himself, He did in fact know 
nothing about her but what she 
told herself, and this amounted to 
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little more than three statements, 
which might or might not be true: 
that she had gone on the stage 
in —— to her friends,—that 
she had married an actor, who had 
treated her with great cruelty,—and 
that he had died of drink. And with 
each of these stories there had been 
an accompaniment of mystery. She 
had not told him her maiden name, 
nor what had been the condition of 
her parents, nor whether they were 
living, nor at what theatres she and 
her Busband had acted, nor when 
he had died. She had expressed a 
hope that she might get an engage- 
ment in the colonies, but she had 
not spoken of any recommendation 
or letters of introduction. He sim- 
ply knew of her that her name was 

——— Smith. 

n that matter of her clothes 
there had been a great improve- 
ment, but made very gradually. 
She had laughed at her own pre- 
cautions, saying, that in her poverty 
she had wished to save everything 
that could be saved, and that she 
had only intended to make herself 
look like others in the same class. 
“And I had wanted to avoid all 
attention,—at first,” she said smil- 
ing, as she looked up at him. 

“In which you have been al- 
together unsuccessful,” he replied, 
“as you are certainly more talked 
about than any one in the ship.” 

“ Has it been my fault ?” she asked. 

Then he comforted her, saying that 
it certainly had not been her fault ; 
that she had been reticent and re- 
served till she had been either pro- 
voked or invited to come ferth ; and, 
in fact, that her conduct had been 
in all respects feminine, pretty, and 
decorous ;—as to all which he was 
not perhaps the best judge in the 
world. 

But she was certainly much pleas- 
anter to look at, and even te talk 
to, now that she had put on a small, 
clean, black felt hat instead of the 
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broken straw, and had got out from 
her trunks a pretty warm shawl, 
and placed aribbon or two about 
her in some indescribable manner, 
and was no longer ashamed of show- 
ing her shoes as she sat about upon 
the deck. There could be no doubt, 
as she was seen now, that she was 
the most attractive female on board 
the ship; but it may be doubted 
whether the anger of the Mrs. 
Cromptons, Mrs. Callanders, and 
Miss Greens was mitigated by the 
change. The battle against her be- 
came stronger, and the duty of 
rescuing that infatuated young man 
from her sorceries was more clear 
than ever ;—if only anything could 
be done to rescue him! 

What could be done? = Mrs. 
Smith could not be locked up. No 
one,—not even the Captain,—could 
send her down to her own wretched 
little cabin because she would talk 
with a gentleman. Talking is al- 
lowed on board ship, and even flirt- 
ing to a certain extent. Mrs. Smith’s 
conduct with Mr; Caldigate was not 
more peculiar than that of Miss 
Green and the doctor. Only it 
pleased certain people to think that 
Miss Green might be fond of the 
doctor if she chose, and that Mrs. 
Smith had no right to be fond of 
any man. There was a stubborn- 
ness about both the sinners which 
resolved ,to set public opinion at 
defiance. ‘The very fact that others 
wished to interfere with him made 
Caldigate determined to resent all 
interference ; and the woman, with 
perhaps a deeper insight into her 
own advantages, was brave enough 
to be able to set opposition at defi- 
ance. 

They were about a week from 
their port when the captain,—Cap- 
tain Munday,—was induced to take 
the matter into his own hands. It 
is hardly too much to say that he 
was pressed to do so by the united 
efforts of the first-class passengers. 
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It was dreadful to think that this 
unfortunate young man should go 
on shore merely to become the prey 
of such a woman as that.. So Cap- 
tain Munday, who at heart was not 
afraid of his passenger,—but who 
persisted in saying that no good 
could be done, and who had, as 
may be remembered, already made a 
slight attempt,—was induced to take 
the matter im hand. He came up 
to Caldigate on the deck one after- 
noon, and without any preface be- 
gan his business. “ Mr, Caldigate,” 
he said, “I am afraid you are get- 
ting into a scrape with one of your 
fellow-passengers.” 

“What do you call a scrape, 
Captain Munday ?” 

“T should call it a scrape if a 
young gentleman of your position 
and your prospects were to find 
himself engaged on board ship to 
marry a woman he knew nothing 
about.” 

“Do you know anything about 
my position and prospects, Captain 
Munday ?” 

“T know you are a gentleman.” 

“And I think you know less 
abéut the lady.” 

“TI know nothing;—but I will 
tell you what I hear.” 

“JT really would rather that you 
did not, Of course, Captain Mun- 
day, on board your own ‘ship’ you 
are a despot, and I must say that 
you have made everything very 
pleasant for us. But I don’t think 
even your position entitles you to 
talk to me about my private affairs, 
—or about hers. You say you know 
nothing. Is it manly to repeat 
what one hears about a poor forlorn 
woman?’ Then the Captain re- 
treated without another word, own- 
ing to himself that. he was beaten. 
If this foolish young man chose to 
make for himself a bed of that kind 
he must lie upon’ it. Captain 
Munday went away. shrugging his 
shoulders, and spoke no further 
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word to John Caldigate on that 
or any other subject during the 
voyage. 

Caldigate had driven off his per- 
secutors valiantly, and had taught 
them all to think that he was 
resolute in his Lay cg in regard to 
Mrs. Smith, let those purposes be 
what they might: but nothing could 
be further from the truth; for he 
had no purposes; and was, within 
his own mind, conscious of his lack 
of all purpose, and very conscious 
of his folly. And though he could 
repel Mrs, Callander and the Captain, 
—as he had always repelled those 
who had attempted to control him, 
—still he knew that they had been 
right.. Such an intimacy as this 
could not be wise, and its want of 
wisdom became the more strongly 
impressed upon him the nearer he 
got to shore, and the more he felt 
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that when he had got ashore he 
should fot know how to act in 
regard to her. 

The intimacy had certainly be- 
come very close. He had expressed 
his great admiration, and she had 
replied that, ‘had things not been 
as they were,” she could have re- 
turned the feeling. But she did 
not say what the things were which 
might have been otherwise. Nor 
did she seem to attempt to lead him 
on to further and more definite 
proposals, And she never spoke of 
any joint action between them when 
on shore, though she gave herself 
up to his society here on board the 
ship. She seemed to think that 
they were then to part, as though 
one would be going one way, and 
one the other ;—but he felt that after 
so close an intimacy they could not 
part like that. 


CHAPTER VIII.—REACHING MELBOURNE. 


Things went on in the same way 
till the night before the morning on 
which they were to enter Hobson’s 
Bay. Hobson’s Bay, as every one 
knows, is the inlet of the sea into 
which the little river runs on which 
Melbourne is built. After leaving 
the tropics they had gone down 
south, and had encountered showers 
and wind, and cold weather, but 
now they had come up again into 
warm latitudes and fine autumn 
weather,—for it was the beginning 
of March, and the world out there 
is upside down. Before that even- 
ing nothing had been said between 
Mrs, Smith and John Caldigate as 
to any future; not a word to indi- 
cate that when the journey should 
be over, there would or that there 
would not be further intercourse 
between them. She had purposely 
avoided any reference to a world 
after this world of the ship, even 
refusing, in her half-sad but half- 
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joking manner, to discuss matters 
so far ahead. But he felt that he 
could not leave her on board, as he 
would the other passengers, without 
a word spoken as to some future 
meeting. There will arrive op oc- 
casions a certain pitch of intimacy, 
—which cannot be defined as may 
a degree of cousinship, but which is 
perfectly understood by the persons 
concerned,—so close as to forbid 
such mere shaking of the hands. 
There are many men, and perhaps 
more women, cautious enough and 
wise enough to think of this before- 
hand, and, thinking of it, to guard 
themselves from the dangerous at- 
tractions of casual companions by a 
composed manner and unenthusi- 
astic conversation. Who does not 
know the sious lady who, after 
sitting at table with the same gentle- 
man for a month, can say, “ Good- 
bye, Mr. Jones,” just as though Mr, 
Jones had been a stranger under 
20 
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her notice but for a day? But 
others gush out, and when Mr. Jones 
takes his departure, hardly know 
how not to throw themselves into 
his arms. The intercourse between 
our hero and Mrs. Smith had been 
such that, as a gentleman, he could 
not leave her without some allusion 
to future meetings. That was all up 
to the evening before their arrival. 
The whole ship’s company, captain, 
officers, quartermasters, passengers, 
and all, were quite sure that she 
had succeeded in getting a promise 
of marriage from him. But there 
had been nothing of the kind, 
Among others, Dick Shand was 
sure that there was some entangle- 
ment. Entanglement was the word 
he always used in discussing the 
matter with Mrs. Callander. Be- 
tween Dick and his friend there had 
been very little confidential com- 
munication of late. Caldigate had 
forbidden Shand to talk to him 
about Mrs. Smith, and thus had 
naturally closed the man’s mouth 
on other matters. And then they 
had fallen into different sets. Dick, 
at least, had fallen into a set, while 
Caldigate had hardly associated with 
any but the one dangerous friend. 
Dick had lived much with a bevy 
of noisy young men who had been 
given to games and smoking, and to 
a good deal of drink, Caldigate had 
said not a word, even when on one 
oceasion Dick had stumbled down 
into the cabin very much the worse 
for what he had taken. How could 
he find fault with Dick’s folly when 
he would not allow Dick to say a 
word to him as to his own? But 
on this last day at sea it became 
necessary that they should under- 
stand each other. 
“What do you mean to do 
when you land ?” Caldigate asked. 
A!l that had been settled between 
them very exactly long since, At 
a town called Nobble, about three 
hundred miles west of Sydney, there 
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lived a man, supposed to be know- 
ing in gold, named Crinkett, with 
whom they had corresponded, and 
to whom they intended, in the first 
instance, to apply. And about twenty 
miles beyond Nobble were the new 
and now mucb-reputed Alalala dig- 
gings, at which they purposed to 
make their first début. It had been 
decided that they would go direct 
from Melbourne to Nobble,—not 
round by Sydney so as to see more 
of the world, and thus spend more 
money,—but by the direct route, 
taking the railway to Albury, and 
the coaches, which they were in- 
formed were running between Al- 
bury and Nobble. And it had also 
been determined that they would 
spend but two nights in Melbourne, 
—* just to get their things washed,” 
—so keen had they been in their 
determination to begin their work, 
But on all these matters there had 
been no discussion now for a month, 


nor even and allusion to them. 


“ What do you mean to do when 
we land?” Caldigate asked on that 
last day. 

“T thought all that was settled. 
But I suppose you are going to 
change everything ?” 

“JI am going to change nothing. 
Only you seem to have got into such 
a way of life that I didn’t know 
whether you would be prepared for 
serious work,” 

“ T shall be as well prepared as you 
are, I don’t doubt,” said Dick. “I 
have no impediment of any kind.” 

“T certainly have none, Then 
we will start by the first train on 
Wednesday morning for Albury. 
We must have our heavy things 
sent round by sea to Sydney, and 
get them from there as best we can. 
When we are a little fixed, one of 
us can run down to Sydney.” 

And so it was settled, without 
any real confidence between them, 
but in conformity with their pre- 
vious arrangements. 
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It was on the evening of the same 
day, after they had sighted Cape 
Otway, that Mrs. Smith and Caldi- 

te began their last conversation 
on board the Goldfinder,—a con- 
versation which lasted, with one 
or two interruptions, late into the 
night. 

“So we have come to the end of 
it,” she said. 

“To the end of what?” 

“To the end of all that is plea- 
sant and easy and safe. Don’t 
you remember my telling you how 
I dreaded the finish? Here I have 
been fairly comfortable, and have 
in many respects enjoyed it. I 
have had you to talk to; and there 
has been a flavour of old. days about 
it. What shall I be doing this 
time to-morrow ?” 

“ T don’t know your plans,” 

“ Exactly ;—and I have not told 
you, because I would not have you 
bothered with me when I land. 
You have enough on your own 
hands; and if I were to be a bur- 
den to you now it might be a seri- 
ous trouble. I am afraid poor.Mr. 
Shand objects to me.” 

“You don’t think that would 
stand in my way ?” 

“It stands in mine. Of. course, 
with your pride and your obstinacy 
you would tell Mr. Shand to go to 
—the devil if he ventured to object 
to any little delay that might be 
occasioned by looking after me. 
Then Mr. Shand would go—there, 
or elsewhere; and all your plans 
would be broken up, and you would 
be without a companion.” 

“Unless I hag you.” Of all the 
words which he could have spoken 
in such an emergency these were 
the most foolish; and yet, at so 
tender a moment, how were they to 
be repressed ¢ 

“I do think that Dick Shand is 
dangerous,” she answered, laugh- 
ing; “but I should be worse. I 
am afraid Dick Shand will—drink.” 


“ Tf so, we must part, And what 
would you do?” 

“ What would Ido? What could 
I do?” Then there was a pause. 
“Perhaps I should want you to— 
marry me, which would be worse 
than Dick Shand’s drinking. Eh?” 

There is an obligation on a man 
to persevere when a woman has 
encouraged him in love - making. 
It is like riding at a fence. When 
once you have set your horse at it 
you must go on, however imprac- 
ticable it may appear as you draw 
close to it. If you have never 
looked at the fence at all,—if you 
have ridden quite the other way, 
making for some safe gate or cling- 
ing to the dull lane,—then there 
will be no excitement, but also 
there will be no danger and no dis- 
grace. Caldigate had ridden hard 
at the fence, and could not crane 
at it now that it was so close to 
him. He could only trust to his 
good fortune to carry him safe over. 
“T don’t suppose you would want 
it,” he said, “ but I might.” 

“You would want me, but you 
would not want me for always. I 
should be a burden less easy to 
shake off than Dick Shand.” 

“Ts that the way a man is always 
to look at a woman ?” 

“Tt is the way in which they do, 
I think. I often wonder that any 
man is ever fool enough to marry. 
A poor man may want some one to 
serve him, and may be able to get 
service in no other way; or a man, 

or in another way, may find an 
Leieese convenient ;—but otherwise 
I think men only marry when they 
are caught. Women are prehensile 
things, which have to cling to some- 
thing for nourishment and support. 
When I come across such a one as 
you I naturally put out my feelers.” — 

“T have not been aware of it.’’ 

“Yes, you are; and I do not doubt 
that your mind is vacillating about 
me. I am-sure you like me.” 
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“Certainly, I like you,” 

“And you know that I love 

ou.” 

“T did not know it.” 

“Yes, you did. You are not the 
man to be diffident of yourself in 
such a matter. You must either 
think that I love you, or that I have 
been a great hypocrite in pretending 
to do so. Love you!” They were 
sitting together on a large spar 
which was lashed on to the deck, and 
which had served throughout all 
the voyage for a seat for second-class 

assengers, There were others now 
on the farther end of it; but there 
was a feeling that when Caldigate 
and Mrs. Smith were together it 
would not be civil to intrude upon 
their privacy, At this time it was 
dark; but their eyes had become 
used to the gloom, and each could 
see the other’s face. ‘“ Love you!” 
she repeated, looking up at him, 
speaking in a very low voice, but 
yet, oh so clearly, so that not a 
fraction of a sound was lost to his 
ears, with no special emotion in her 
face, with no contortion, no grimace, 
but with her eyes fixed upon his, 
—“how should it be possible that 
I should not love you? For two 
months we have been together as 
people seldom are in the world,—as 
they never can be without hating 
each other or loving each other 
thoroughly. You have been very 

ood to me who am all alone and 
desolate. And you are clever, edu- 
cated,—and a man. How should I 
not love you? And I know from 
the touch of your hand, from your 
‘breath when I feel it on my face, 
from the fire of your eye, and from 
the tenderness of your mouth, that 
you, too, love me.” 

“TI do,” he said. 

“ But as there may be marriage 
without love, so there may be 
love without marriage. You can- 
not but feel how little you know 
of me, and ignorant as .you are of 
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so much, that to marry me might 
be—ruin.” It was just what he had 
told himself over and over again, 
when he had been trying to resolve 
what he would do in regard to her, 
* Don’t you know that ?” 

“T know that it might have been 
so among the connections of home 
life.” 

“ And to you the connections of 
home life may all come back. That 
woman talked about your ‘roll of 
ancestors.’ Coming from her it was 
absurd. But there was some truth 
in it, You know that were you to 
marry me, say to-morrow, in Mel- 
bourne, it would shut you out from, 
—well, not the possibility but the 
probability of return.” 

“T do not want to go back.” 

“Nor do I want to hinder you 
from doing so. If we were alike 
desolate, alike alone, alike cast out, 
oh then, what a heaven of happi- 
ness I should think had been opened 
to me by the idea of joining myself 
to you! There is nothing I could 
not do for you. But I will not be 
a millstone round your neck.” 

She had taken so much the more 
prominent part in all this that he 
felt himself compelled by his manli- 
ness to say something in contradic- 
tion to it—something that should 
have the same flavour about it as had 
her self-abnegation and declared 
passion. He also must be unselfish 
and enthusiastic. “I do not deny 
that there is truth in what you 
say.” 

“It is true.” 

“ Of course I love you.” 

“Tt ought to ke of course,— 
now.” 

“ And of course I do not mean 
to part from you now, as though 
we were never to see each other 

ain.” 

“T hope not quite that.” 

“Certainly not. I shall there- 
fore hold yon as engaged to me, 
and myself as engaged to you,— 
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unless something should occur to 
separate us.” It was a foolish 
thing to say, but he did not know 
how to speak without being foolish. 
It is not usual that » gentleman 
should ask a lady to be engaged to 
him — “unless something should 
occur to separate them!” “You 
will consent to that ?” he said. 

“ What I will consent to is this, 
that I will, be yours, all yours, 
whenever you may choose to send 
forme. At any moment I will be 
your wife for the asking. But you 
shall go away first, and shall think 
of it, and reflect upon it,—so that 
I may not have to reproach myself 
with having caught you.” 

“Caught me?” 

“Well, yes, caught you. I do 
feel that I have caught you, — al- 
most. I do feel,—almost,—that I 
ought to have had nothing to do 
with you. From the beginning of 
it all I knew that I ought to have 
nothing to say to you. You are 
too good for me.” Then she rose 
‘from her place as though to leave 
him. “IJ will go down now,” she 
said, “because I know you will 
have many things to do. To-mor- 
tow, when we get up, we shall be 
in the harbour, and you willbe on 
shore quite early. There will be no 
time for a word of farewell then. I 
will meet you again here just before 
we go to bed,—say at half-past ten. 
Then we will arrange, if we can 
arrange, how we may meet again.” 

And so she glided away from 
him, and he was left alone, sitting 
on the spar. Now, at any rate, he 
had engaged himself, There could 
not be any doubt about that. He 
certainly could not be justified in re- 
garding himself as free because she 
had told him that she would give 
him time to think of it. Of course 
he was engaged to marry her. 
When a man _has been successful 
in his wooing he is supposed to be 
happy. He asked himself whether 
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he was proud of the result of this 
intimacy. She had told him,—she 
herself, —that she had “caught 
him;” meaning thereby that he 
had been taken as a rabbit with 
a snare, or a fish with a baited 
hook. If it had been so, surely she 
would not herself have said so, 
And yet he was aware how common 
it is for a delinquent to cover his 
own delinquency by declaring it. 
“Of course I am idle,” says the idle 
one, escaping the disgrace of his 
idleness by his honesty. “I have 
caught you!” There is something 
soothing to the vanity in such a 
declaration from a pretty woman, 
That she should have wished to 
catch you is something ;—something 
that the net should itself be so 
saree with its silken meshes! 

ut the declaration may not the 
less be true and the fact unpleas- 
ant. In the matter of matrimony 
a man does not wish to be caught; 
and Caldigate, fond as he was of 
her, acknowledged that what she 
had said was true. 

He leant back in a corner that 
was made by the hatehway, and 
endeavoured to think over his life 
and prospects. If this were a true 
engagement, then must he cease 
altogether to think of Hester Bol- 
ton. Then must that dream be 
abandoned. It is of no use to the 
most fervid imagination to have a 
castle projected in Spain from which 
all possible foundation has been 
takenaway. In his dreams of life 
a man should never dream that 
which is altogether impossible. 
There had been something in the 
thought of Hester Bolton which had 
taken him back from the rough- 
nesses of his new life, from the 
doubtful respectability of Mrs. 
Smith, from the squalor of the 
second class, from the whisky- 
laden snores of Dick Shand, to a 
sweeter, brighter, cleaner world. 
Till this engagement had been abso- 
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lutely spoken he could still indulge 
in that romance, distant and unreal 
as it was. But now,—now it 
seemed to be brought in upon him 
very forcibly that he must rid his 
thoughts of Hester Bolton,—or else 
rid his life of Mrs. Smith. 

But he was engaged to marry 
Mrs. Smith, Then he got up, and 
walked backwards and forwards 
along the deck, asking himself 
whether this could really be the 
truth. Was he bound to this 
woman for his life? And if so, had 
he done athing of which he already 
repented himself? He tried to per- 
suade himself that she was. admi- 
rably fitted for the life which he 
was fated to lead. She was hand- 
some, intellectual, a most delightful 
companion, and yet capable of en- 
during the hardships of an adven- 
turous uncertain career, Ought he 
not to think himself peculiarly 
lucky in having found for himself 
so eligible a companion? But there 
is something so solemn, so sacred, 
in the name of wife. A man 
brought up among soft things is 
so imbued with the feeling that his 
wife should be something better, 
cleaner, sweeter, holier than him- 
self, that he could not but be awe- 
struck when he thought that he was 
bound to marry this all but 
nameless widow of some drunken 
player, —this woman who, amon 
other women, had been thought 
unfit for all companionship ! 

But things arrange themselves, 
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How probable it was that he would 
never be married to her. After 
all, this might be but an incident, 
and not an unpleasant incident, in 
his life. He had had his amuse- 
ment out of it, and she had had 
hers. Perhaps they would part 
to meet no more. But when he 
thought that there might be com- 
fort in this direction, he felt that 
he was a scoundrel for thinking 
so. 
“And this is to say good-bye?” 
"Twas thus she greeted him again 
that night. “Good-bye——” 

“ Good-bye, my love.” 

“My love! my love! * And now 
remember this; my address will be, 
Post-office, Melbourne. It will be 
for you to write to me. You will 
not hear from me unless you do. 
Indeed I shall know nothing of 
you. Let me have a line before a 
month is over.” This he promised, 
and then they parted. 

At break of day on the following 
morning the Goldfinder rode over 
the Rip into Hobson’s Bay. There 
were still four hours before the shi 
lay at her moorings; but during all 
that time Mrs. Smith was not seen 
by Caldigate. As he got into the 
boat which took him and Shand 
from the ship to the pier at Sand- 
ridge she kissed her hee to him 
over the side of the vessel. Before 
eleven o’clock Dick Shand and his 
companion were comfortably put up 
at the Miners’ Home in Flinders 
Lane. 








The Gaseon O Driscol. 


THE GASCON O’DRISCOL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FORGING OF THE ANCHOR.” 


Tue O’Driscols have long ceased to be a ruling race in West Cork, 
where they once held sway as petty kings of Corca Laidhe, a dis- 
trict nearly corresponding to the diocese of Ross. Their power 
was broken at the battle of Tralee, where “the Gascon,” with 
others of his house, fell before the lances of the Anglo-Norman 
chivalry, av. 1235. He was Aulay, fourth son of Donagh Mor, 
whose pedigree up to Ith, uncle of Milesius, may be read at large in 
the ‘Genealogies of the Corca Laidhe’ (Misc. Celt. Soc. Dublin, 
1849), a tract enriched with rare matter by the late learned Dr. 
John O’Donovan and the present learned and Reverend Dr, John 
Quarry. Not the least curious item of the Pedigree is the note 
telling how young Aulay got his surname, which supplies the ma- 
terials of this ballad :— 


“Js airt a débradh in Gasguineach de: a n-gill re fin 
tucadh h-é dolucht luingi cendaigh asa Gascuin a cind a dha 
bhliadhan déc, acus do bhi thoir no cor cuiredh do fhairi 
fhina h-é, cor dearbhadh air beith na fhuil uasail, acus tdnic 
in yin cen uireasbaidh ré na lind, acus da h-indlaicedh ar a ais 
h-é chum a thiri bodhen.” 


Here observe that, while no one is so verbose as the Irish Celt in 
certain sorts of composition, no one can tell his story in fewer words 
when he writes by way of chronicle or family history. The form 
given to the version of the Jegend now presented is that of the 
class of poems purporting to convey instruction, called Dinnsenchus, 
which begin by proposing the subject as a question, responded to 
by the phrase, “ Not difficult”: then follows the substance of the 
story, told in most cases with great directness, and ending regularly 
with a repetition of the initial words of the first line. 


I, 


In old O’Driscol’s pedigree, 
’Mong lords of ports and galleys, 
“ The Gascon” whence ? and who was he 
First bore the surname ? tell us. 
Not difficult the task , 
To answer what you ask. 


II. 


The merchants from the Biscay sea 
To ports of Munster sailing, - 
With wines of Spain and Gascony 

Supplied carouse unfailing 
To guests of open door, 
Of old, at Baltimore, 
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Ilr, 


Till when, against one festal day, 
O’Driscol stocked his cellars, 
He found not but of gold to pay 
In part, the greedy dealers ; 
And, for the surplusage, 
Gave this good son in pledge. 


IV. 


They bore the boy to fair Bayonne, 
Where vines on hills were growing ; 
And, when the days of grace were gone, 

And still the debt was owing, 
The careful merchant’s heart 
Grew hard with angry smart. 


v. 


“The wine I sold the Irish knave 
Is spent in waste and surfeit ; 
The oem: for payment that he gave 
Remains, a sorry forfeit :-— 
Bring forth the hostage boy 
And set him on employ. 


VL 


“ Now, youth, lay by the lettered page, 
Leave Spanish pipe and tabor 
To happier co-mates of thy age, 
And put thy hands to Jabour. 
Ten ridged rows of the vine 
To dress and till, be thine.” 


Vil. 


From solar-chamber came the lad ; 
In sooth, a comely creature 
As e’er made eye of mother glad 
In well-sbaped limb and feature. 
' As ’mid the vines he stepped, 
His cheek burned, and he wept. 


VI. 


“The grief that wrings this pungent tear 
Springs not from pride or anger ; 
Let be the hoe my hunting-spear, 
The pruning-knife my hanger: 
The work ye will I'll do; 
But, deem my kinsmen true. 





Ix, 


“Be sure, in some unknown resort 
Their messengers have tarried ; 
Some head-wind held their ship in port, 
Some tribute-ship miscarried ; 
Else never would they leave 
Their pledge without reprieve. 


x. 


“I’ve seen when, round the banquet board, 
From stiotless-circling beaker 
To all the Name our butlers poured 
The ruby-radiant liquor, 
And every face was bright 
With mirth and life’s delight. 


xi, 


“ And, as the warming wine exhaled 
The shows of outward fashion, 
Their inmost hearts I’ve seen unveiled 

In gay and frank elation; 
And not a breast but grew 
More trusty, more seen through. 


XII, 


“These vineyards grew the grape that gave 
My soul that fond assurance ; 
And if to-day I play the slave, 
I grudge not the endurance, 
Nor stronger mandate want 
To tend the truthful plant.” 


XIIt, 


The seniors of the sunny land 
Beheld him daily toiling,— 
(Old times they were of instincts bland 
The sordid heart assoiling)— 
And this their frequent speech 
And counsel, each with each :— 


xIV. 


“A patient boy, with gentle grace 
He* bears his yoke of trouble ; 
Serenely grave the ample face, 
The gesture large and noble, 
Erect, or stooping low, 
Along the staky row. 
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“ Where’er he moves, the serving train 
Accord him their obeisance ; 
The very vintagers refrain 
Their rude jests in his presence ; 
And—what is strange indeed— 
His vines their vines exceed. 


XVI. 


“The tendrils twine, the leaves expand, 
The purpling bunches cluster 
To pulpier growth beneath his hand, 
As though ’twere formed to foster 
By act of mere caress 
Life, wealth, and joyousness, 


XVII. 


“Tt seems as if a darkling sense 
In root and stem were native; 
As if an answering effluence 
And virtue vegetative 
(Anointed kings own such) 
Went outward from his touch. 


XVII. 


“ Behold, his nation’s sages say 
A righteous king’s intendance 
Is seen in fishy-teeming bay 
And corn-fields’ stooked abundance, 
In udder-weighted cows 
And nut-bent hazel boughs, 


xIx, 


“These Scots, apart in ocean set 
Since first from Shinar turning, 
Preserve the simple wisdom yet 
Of mankind’s early morning, 
While God with Adam’s race 
Still communed, face to face. 


xx. 


“Not in the written word alone 
He woos and warns the’creature ; 
His will is still in wonders shown 
Through manifesting Nature ; 
And Nature here makes plain 
This youth was born to reign. 





The Gascon O' Driscol. 


XXI. 


“Til were it, for a merchant’s gains, 
To leave, at toil appointed 
For horny-handed village swains, 
God’s designate anointed : 
But good for him and us 
The act magnanimous, 


XXII. 


“ Blest are the friends of lawful kings 
To righteous rule consenting : 
Secure the blessing that he brings 

By clemency preventing ; 
And, granting full release, 
Return him home in peace. 


XXIII. 


‘And, ere your topsails take the wind, 
Stow ye within his vessel 
A pipe the ripest search may find 
In cellars of the Castle; 
Of perfume finer yet 
Than rose and violet. 


XXIV. 


“That, when, at home, his kin shall pour 
The welcoming libation, 
Such rapture-pitch their souls shall soar 
Of sweet exhilaration, 
As Bacchus on his pard 
With moist eye might regard.” 


XXV. 


They stowed the ship; he stepped on board 
In seemly wise attended ; 
But this was still his parting word 
When farewells all were ended: 
“Be sure my father yet 
Will satisfy the debt.” 


xXXVI. 


And, even as from the harbour mouth 
They northward went careering, 
There d to windward, steering south, 
O’Driscol’s galley bearing, 
From Baltimore, the gold 
Of ransom safe in hold. 
In (h)old. 
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A RIDE ACROSS THE PELOPONNESE. 


I, THE APPROACH TO GREECE, 


**Come, let us go to the land where the 
Where every breath even now change 


Wire my mind full of such 
thoughts as Clough has suggested 
in the above lines, and with Eton 
days yet fresh in my memory, I 
went on board the Trinacria, which 
left Brindisi about 8,30 p.m. on 
Easter Sunday (April 1, 1877), 
bound for Corfu and Greece. Till 
ten we paced the deck, watching 
the stars come out and the coast 
of Italy fade from view. Then we 
turned in, knowing that the land 
on which our eyes would open 
in the morning would be Greek. 
The moon shining in through the 
cabin window woke me at 3.30; 
but though I looked out eagerly to 
catch a first sight of the wished-for 
shore, nothing was to be seen as yet 
but sea and sky. At five I awoke 
once more, and this time saw two 
small islands lying to our right— 
outposts of Hellas! No more sleep 
forme. Dressing hastily, I rushed 
on deck, and found we were pass- 
ing on the left under a rugged range 
of mountains, snow-capped, and 
running down sheer into the sea. 
These I soon found to be the Acro- 
ceraunian mountains—rampart of 
Epirus. The sun was_ shining 
brightly behind them, and the gleam 
made it rather hard to make out the 
details ; but one could see that they 
were rugged and barren. In front 
lay Corfu, its peaks quite buried in 
masses of white cloud, The sea 
was a rich greenish blue, broken up 
by a fresh breeze into innumerable 
white horses. As the sun rose 
higher, the peaks of the mainland 
were lighted up, and deep shadows 
thrown down the hillsides, Soon 


in the old time wandered, 
to ether divine !’’"—CLovueH. 


a low neck of land, with higher 
ridges in clouds behind, began to 
appear faintly before us, seeming to 
bar further progress, This was. the 
north-eastern extremity of Corfu. 
The north-west end of the island was 
now quite distinct; and one could 
see that while the main ridge was 
bare, the lower slopes were covered 
with olives. By seven the scene 
was quite changed. We were in 
the quiet water—smooth as glass, 
and a brilliant pale green—between 
Corfu and the mainland. The sun 
was quite up, and the clouds had 
risen from the heights of Corfu, 
though still clustered round the 
inner peaks of Epirus. 

At about nine o’clock we came to 
anchor in front of the picturesque 
town of Corfu, with its row of 
white houses built along the shore, 
and the citadel, crowning a double- 
peaked height, in the midst. 

Crowds of boats came round us, 
one of which conveyed us ashore 
amid a great bustle. There, to our 
delight, we saw actual Greek names 
and descriptions over the shop-doors, 
and heard—though as yet without 
understanding—the same tongue in 
the mouths of the people. The 
town, as we passed through to the 
hotel, was full of men in pic- 
turesque, albeit dirty, Albanian 
costume—rough sheepskin cloaks, 
white linen kilts or fustanelle, leg- 

ings, and for the most part broad- 

rimmed straw hats—who had come 
across from the mainland to attend 
a festival on the day before. 

The town bears evident traces of 

its frequent change of masters A 
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at gateway surmounted by the 
Fion of St. Mark, and a fortress 
bearing the same emblem here and 
there on its massive walls, tell of 
Venetian occupation ; while English 
influence is visible in many ways 
—most noticeably, perhaps, in the 
curiously-mixed jargon of the shop- 
keepers and loafers in the streets. 

We drove out in the afternoon 
through the groves of oranges and 
lemons and olives, in which, as in 
vegetation of all kinds, this favoured 
spot abounds, to a place from which 
we were shown a lovely little islet, 
set like a jewel in the glittering blue 
sea, and covered with white houses 
and dark cypresses. This, we were 
assured, was the very rock into 
which the ship of Alcinous was 
turned by angry Poseidon on its 
way back from Ithaca, after convey- 
ing Odysseus to his native shore! 
For Corfu, let it be remembered, is 
said by some to have been the seat 
of that wealthy Phecian empire 
whose praises Homer sung in the 
olden time. 

About five o’clock in the after- 
noon, on April 3, we took steamer 
for Zante. Between six and seven 
the sun began to sink behind Corfu, 
aud colours both gorgeous and deli- 
cate were diffused over the whole 
scene. Above the sun the sky was 
arich orange, the, coast beneath a 
deep purple. The hills of Albania, 
massed behind us, showed a fainter 
colour, through a kind of haze of 
light, which yet left the outlines 
quite distinct, The mainland on 
our left was rosy pink; the sky 
above a pale blue; the sea a dar 
slaty blue, melting, as time went 
on, into blackness. By ten o’clock 
the sea had become perfectly calm, 
and looked like a great lake. The 
hills of Corfu grew black, the main- 
land and seaa dull grey, till at 
length, in the west, the light died 
away, leaving but a faint gleam to 
mark where the sun had gone down. 
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All this was very lovely, and 
quite fulfilled one’s idea of what 
Greece and the Greek islands should 
be; nevertheless it was difficult to 
suppress the feeling that, after all, 
we were not yet in true Greece. 
We were entering by the back-door. 
If we were overcome by a sense of 
too exquisite beauty now, what new 
emotion should we have left us to 
feel when we crossed the Saronic 
Gulf, when we stood upon the 
Acropolis of Athens, when our eyes 
beheld the Parthenon ? 

We passed Leucadia and Actium 
in the night; and when I got on 
deck next morning about seven 
o’clock, Kephallonia was close on 
our left hand, while Zante lay in 
front. It was pleasant to find, 
as we neared Zante, that Homer’s 
epithet—“ woody ”"—might still be 
applied with some truth. Com- 
pared with its huger neighbour it 
might certainly be called so, the 
lower parts of the island being cov- 
ered with olives, 

Tn an hour’s time we began to 
see faintly in the east the moun- 
tains about Missolonghi, under 
whose shadow Byron died: by 
nine o’clock we could make out a 
dim outline of the Peloponnesian 
coast, above which towered the 
snowy range of Erymanthus, divid- 
ing Elis from Arcadia; while farther 
south rose the mountains of Mes- 
senia. 

Soon after nine we turned into 
the bay of Zante. The town is very 
picturesquely situated—a cluster of 
white houses set in a framework of 
rich vegetation, with a background 
of high bare peaks. Leaving the 
steamer to pursue her course up the 
Gulf of Corinth, we pulled ashore, 
where, through the kindness of an 
American merchant, a sailing-boat 
was waiting to take us across to 
Katakolo—as also a fat, good-na- 
tured youth named Nicholas, to act 
as our dragoman in the interior. 
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We were fortunate enough to fall 
in here with Dr, Hirschfeld, the di- 
rector of the German excavations at 
Olympia, who, with his party, joined 
us in our voyage to tke mainland. 

We set off at about half-past 
eleven. The sun was now quite 
high, and the day was glorious, At 
first, for lack of wind, we had to 
row along the shore, getting a very 
praliy view of Zante as we left it 

ehind. The opposite coast, now 
quite distinct, had the sun full 
upon it. A haze hung about the 
lower part, but the bare snow-peaks 
of Erymanthus glittered against the 
sky, looking almost too brilliant to 
be real. 

This curious and beautiful effect 
we had also observed when looking 
from Corfu at the Albanian coast. 
It is due, I believe, to radiation, fa- 
voured by an extremely clear atmo- 
sphere. One can hardly imagine 
that these are real mountains at all. 
They look as if freshly painted on 
the sky for a canvas, or as if hung 
from above, veritable “castles in 
the air.” 

As we reached the S.E. point 
of Zante a fresh breeze sprang up, 
before which we ran merrily along, 
and made good way towards the 
opposite shore, Nothing could be 
more delightful than was this glid- 
ing over a summer sea : the brilliant 
sunshine tempered by the wind 
which at once fanned our faces, 
filled our sails, and called forth from 
the glassy surface of the water that 
dviptOuov yéAaoua—that countless 
laughter—of which Greek poets 
never tired of singing. 
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How vividly did the words of 
these same poets come home to us 
as we gazed at the mountains, and 
coasts, and islands which lay around 
our path! Hardly one but had its 
story to tell. Behind us we were 
leaving woody Zacynthus, Kephal- 
lonia, and beyond this again Ithaca, 
home and kingdom of Odysseus. 
Far inland we could see Parnas- 
sus, loved dwelling-place of the 
Muses, a snowy ridge faintly pen- 
cilled against the sky. South of 
this, again, rose hoar Kyllene. Just 
yo een to us on the left stood our 
old friend of the morning, Eryman- 
thus; while away down to the 
south glittered a fourth snow-peak 
—Lycaon—sacred to Pan, and, as 
some say, the nursing-place of Zeus 
himself. 

Perhaps nothing in the whole of 
our journey made one realise so 
clearly, as did this panorama, the 
smallness of Greece. Who, for in- 
stance, would have supposed that 
Parnassus was visible from Zacyn- 
thus and Ithaca, when the map 
shows us that it is separated from 
either place by a distance of at least 
100 miles ? * 

About half-past five we rowed 
into Katakolo Bay, and at last set 
foot in real Hellas. It was a lovely 
evening: the air soft, pure, and mel- 
low with the radiance of the sinking 
sun; the sea a pale blue, with a 
shore of golden sand; green hills 
in the foreground, and the snowy 
range behind looking no higher than 
Ben Lomond, though it is 7000 
feet. The whole scene was very 
peaceful and homelike. 


Il, OLYMPIA, 


Carriages had been sent to meet 
us from Pyrgos, about six miles 


inland, the first stage on ‘our jour- 
ney to Olympia. 





*A similar surprise awaited us when we found that the Acrocorinthus could be 


seen from the Athenian Acropolis. 
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Our road lay at first through a 
marshy plain, covered with asphodel, 
bracken, and rough grass. Later 
on the ground became more culti- 
vated, and we passed fields planted 
with the currant-vine and with 
fig trees, gardens full of orange 
and lemon trees, and rows of dark 
cypresses. By the time we reached 
Pyrgos it was dark, The town, 
which is of modern growth, con- 
sists mainly of one long strag- 
gling street, along which we rat- 
tled to our inn through crowds 
of people in .all possible costumes, 
making as much noise as they knew 
how—an aim in which they were 
assisted mightily by the dogs, 
which abound in all parts of Greece. 
There were a great many soldiers 
about. A bugle blown about nine 
o'clock dispersed these, when the 
town became comparatively quiet. 

We had been promised entertain- 
ment in the shape of a performance 
of “Hamlet” in Greek, at the 
Theatre Royal of Pyrgos. But un- 
fortunately, it being Passion week, 
old style, we found the theatre 
closed. 

About eight o’clock next morning 
(April 5) we set off on horseback 
for Olympia. At first the road lay 
through a richly-cultivated plain; 
then ascending a little, we passed 
through a picturesque break in a 
low range of hills, into the valley of 
the Alpheus, and were soon io sight 
of the famous plain of Olympia. 
It is a rich alluvial plain, covered 
with luxuriant vegetation, and wa- 
tered by the Alpheus, which comes 
down loaded with soil from the 
Arcadian mountains, and receives, 
just below the point where in former 
times the temples stood and the 
games were held, the waters of the 
Cladeus, rushing down from the 
hills of Elis. Green hills, covered 
with trees, stand around the plain, 
broken only by these two river val- 
leys. One low knoll, rising imme- 
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diately to the northward of the 
Alpheus, is Mount Kronion. Greek 
legend tells us that here Kronos had 
his seat, and that in memory of his 
overthrow these Olympian games 
were instituted by Zeus, his son and 
vanquisher, At the foot of this 
hill was the Altis, the sacred grove, 
where stood statues and altars in- 
numerable ; while between this and 
the Alpheus stood the three great 
temples—of Olympian Zeus, of 
Hera his wife, and of the Mother 
of the Gods, 

What a sight to see, when all 
this lovely plain was crowded with 
men in bright apparel, coming, some 
in chariots, some on foot, from the 
sea on the west, from the highlands 
of Elis on the north and of Arcadia 
in the east! How must the sun, 
which now sheds its radiance over 
the relics of departed glory, have 
then lighted up with triumphant 
gleam that wondrous mass of tem- 
ples and altars and statues, glitter- 
ing with red and blue and gold, in 
the days when the mighty temple 
of Olympian Zeus still stood in all 
its beauty, fit habitation for the 
masterpiece of Phidias! 


“States fall, arts fade, but Nature doth 
not die.” 


No! We see the plain, no doubt, 
very much as Pericles, as Alexander, 
must have seen it. Still is the 
ground carpeted with gay flowers, 
with luxuriant shrubs and grasses. 
Man’s work alone has wellnigh per- 
ished, Mere fragments of it are 
but now being unearthed and re- 
stored to the light of day. Should 
we seek the causes that have 
wrought this change, we should find 
that man and nature have been 
working together; that earthquake 
and river have carried on the 
work begun by the. hand of the 
barbarian, till the German expedi- 
tion, which entered upon the labours 
of excavation two vears ago, found 
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nothing in this famous spot but an 
unbroken expanse of wavin . 

On reaching the scene of the dig- 

ings, we were shown first a curious 
Byzantine basilica, which had lately 
been dug out, and which is attrib- 
uted to early Christian times. We 
then passed onto the temple of 
Zeus. This has now been fully ex- 
eavated, so that the plan is quite 
clear. Nothing remains actually 
in situ save the basement, a few of 
the bottom drums of the columns, 
and a piece of the wall of the cella. 
But as the earthquake which de- 
stroyed it must have burst in the 
middle of the temple, so that the 
columns, in many cases complete, 
lie outwards on all the four sides, it 
is not difficult to reconstruct it in 
imagination. It must be confessed, 
however, that for one who saw here 
his first Greek temple, this temple 
at rece in its present state was 
profoundly disappointing. Not be- 
cause there is nothing standing; I 
was prepared for that. But even 
Pausanias’s careful statement, that 
the temple was built of “ porous 
stone from the neighbourhood,” 
had not prepared me for the ex- 
treme coarseness of the material, 
One somehow had a notion, cherish- 
ed even in the face of obvious facts, 
that no Greek architect would look 
at anything less attractive than 
Parian marble ; and yet here you see 
drums and capitals of the roughest 
possible composite. Three or four 
of these huge members were entirely 
made of shells! No doubt stucco 
antl colour concealed these defects 
in the days of old, but now they are 
painfully obvious, 

If the temple, however, as it now 
is, did not quite fulfil one’s hopes 
and wishes, the disappointment was 
amply compensated for by the glori- 
ous fragments of the sculptures in 
Parian marble adorning its pedi- 
ments, which have lately been dis- 
covered lying round about. Pau- 
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sanias, who visited Greece in the 
second century a.p., has left us a 
very complete, and, as far as one 
can see, faithful picture of Olympia 
at that time. He tells us that these 
sculptures were intrusted to two 
pupils of Phidias : those of the east- 
ern pediment to Paidnios, to whom 
also is attributed the very beautiful 
figure of Victory, found at this end 
of the temple in 1876; those of 
the western pediment, to Alkamenés, 
The figures of Paidnios, a Thracian 
artist, are very noble in conception 
and vigorous in treatment; but the 
work of Alkamenés, which the 
labours of 1877 brought to light, 
has more finish and grace. One 
could hardly imagine anything more 
perfectly adapted to the height 
(about 60 feet) at which they were 
to be seen, than is the style in 
which these figures gre executed. 
The moulding of the limbs is of 
first-rate workmanship, the general 
lines of the figures are exquisitely 
graceful—the whole effect is one of 
simple majesty, unimpaired by the 
necessity of considering minute de- 
tail, The subject of the western 
pediment is a very favourite one 
with Greek sculptors—the battle of 
the Centaurs and the Lapithe at 
the marriage-feast of Peirithous. 
The most noticeable, because the 
most perfect figures that remain, are 
(1) a reclining figure of a woman, 
leaning on her left elbow, and gaz- 
ing in that direction with an eager- 
ness of attitude rather than of 
expression, for the face is quite 
calm, Not even in the Elgin marbles 
is there anything nobler than this. 
It must have occupied the northern 
extremity of the pediment, and is 
supposed to represent a nymph 
watching the struggle. Next to 
this is (2) a magnificent fragment— 
a woman in the grasp of a centaur. 
The head and half the body of 
the woman are perfect, and much 
resemble the nymph in treatment. 
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Both have their hair confined in 
a close-fitting cap. Of the centaur 
there only remains the right leg, 
which powerfully clutches the 
woman’s waist. These, with the rest 
of the figures from the pediments, 
the Victory of Paidnios, and some 
beautiful fragments of metopes, re- 
presenting the Labours of Hercules, 
were standing in a wooden shed, 
whence they will eventually be re- 
moved to the museum at Athens. 
In a smaller shed, among numerous 
fragments of mouldings, pottery,&c., 
we saw two grand heads, quite 
perfect—a female and a male. The 
latter is supposed to represent 
Apollo, and to have stood in the 
centre of the western pediment. 

Of all these sculptures the Ger- 
mans are taking casts and photo- 
graphs. Those found in 1876 are 
already to be seen in the first part 
of the account of the Olympian dis- 
coveries, which is being issued at 
Berlin. The second part will, I 
believe, be published very shortly.* 
The importance of this find can 
hardly be exaggerated. Paidnios 
and Alkamenés were mere names 
tous. And yet of Alkamenés, Pau- 
sanias says that he was second only 
to his contemporary Phidias, in the 
making of statues. 

When we had seen the sculptures, 
we mounted again and rode up to 
Druva, the little village above, where 
we were to lodge for the night, 
There, in the little house which did 
duty for an inn, a lamb, roasted 
whole, was set’ before us. We had 
here, also, our first experience of re- 
sined wine, a liquor which we could 
only liken to furniture-polish! It 
was a relief to get a drink of new 
milk, which was brought to us in a 
huge wooden bowl, after Homeric 
fashion. 

In the afternoon we again made 


our way down to the temple, and 
spent an hour or so wandering about 
amid its-ruins, The day, which had 
hitherto been bright, had now 
clouded over, and the air was 
very oppressive. Somehow this 
gloomy atmosphere seemed more 
in keeping with the present deso- 
lation of the scene than the bright 
sunlight of the morning. There 
was something solemn in the still- 
ness. In the morning workmen 
had been hurrying to and fro like 
ants, some with spades and pick- 
axes, others with wheelbarrows. 
Now these men, some 200 in num- 
ber, had been paid off, and dismissed 
to keep the approaching feast of 
Easter. We were the only living 
beings in the place. Sitting there 
among the mighty fragments, one 
came to admire their rugged grand- 
eur and to forget the bard thoughts 
which, at first sight, had come into 
one’s mind, because they were’ not 
what they had never claimed to be. 
There is something sublime in the 
simplicity of the Doric architecture, 
whatever the material. in which it 
works. Then, too, the historic as- 
sociations of the place began to 
assert themselves. Here was a piece 
of mosaic pavement, made of black 
and white pebbles, on which one 
could still make out a beautiful de- 
sign. By how many of the greatest 
men of old Greece might this not 
have been trod? There, in the 
centre of the temple, stands an ob- 
long block of stone, conjectured ‘to 
be part of the base of Phidias’s 
statue of Zeus in gold and ivory, 
a statue which the ancients were 
unanimons in pronouncing to be the 
greatest that the world had seen. 
Had it only been made of Parian 
marble, who knows that the labours 
of the past two years ‘might not 
have brought back to the ‘sight of 





* Since the above was written, the second part also of the ‘‘ Ausgrabungen zu 
Olympia” has appeared, and contains all the figures of Alkamenés. 
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men this masterpiece! But the ma- 
terial chosen for the work was too 
precious to last. The story goes 
that the statue was carried to Con- 
stantinople by one of the Greek 
emperors, and there destroyed in a 
conflagration. 

The stadium, or race-course, seems 
to have been to the east of the 
temple of Zeus, running along at 
the foot of Mount Kronion. At pre- 
sent, however, this spot is covered 
with a tangled mass of luxuriant 
grass and shrubs, which puts accur- 
ate examination out of the question. 

When we visited Olympia just a 
year ago, only the temple of Zeus 
had been dug out. Since that time 
the temple of Hera has been found, 
and in it a beautiful statue of Her- 
mes, which is attributed, on the 
authority of Pausanias, to Praxiteles. 
If this be so, it is the only genuine 
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work of that master which has come 
down to us, 

Between the temple of Zeus and 
Mount Kronion lay the altis or 
sacred grove, which, in old times, 
literally bristled with altars and 
statues. Pausanias’s description of 
them—and he expressly tells us 
that he only notes the most con. 
spicuous—occupies some hundred 
pages; and at the end of it one 
feels quite bewildered at the 
thought of one small spot of earth 
containing so rich an art-treasure, 
Though such a collection must have 
suffered greatly at the hands of 
time, of nature, and of man, it can 
hardly be that excavations in this 
spot should turn out quite fruitless, 

hile from the unlooked-for suc- 
cess of the work hitherto, one is 
tempted to form high hopes for the 
future. 


III, BASS, 


The next point in our journey 
was to be the temple of Apollo 
Epikourios, at Basse, near Phi- 

leia, from whence Mr. Cockerell 

rought the Phigaleian frieze, now in 
the British Museum. But Basse, 
perched high up in the mountains 
of southern Arcadia, was too far 
away to be reached in a single day. 
Andritzena was to be our first stage. 
Thither, accordingly, we set out 
at eight o’clock next morning, rid- 
ing along the left bank of the Alphe- 
us over ground very much broken 
and rich in vegetation of all kinds, 
Anemones, scarlet, purple, and white, 
shone about our path; evergreen 
shrabs, bay-trees, mastic, and lau- 
restinus abounded; and every now 
and again we a pear-tree 
loaded with white blossom, or a 
judas-tree clad in gorgeous pink. 
he scenery reminded me of the 
Trossachs, though softer in char- 
acter and on a smaller scale. Up 


and down among hillocks _pic- 
turesquely wooded with oak and 
fir and pine wound the path, now 
descending deep into some thick 
glade, fit ambush for the brigands 
one hears so much of, now climb- 
ing some height from which one 
got a grand view of the river 
winding through the valley below, 
and the green heights on the other 
side. 

About eleven o’clock we came to 
a little village standing on a spur 
which ran out across our path, and 
round which the river takes a bend 
northward. As we went through 
the place, we passed a house from 
the balcony of which hung several 
gay-coloured rugs, shawls, and 
scarves. We learnt that this was 
a wedding trousseau. The bride 
herself, a pretty girl with black 
hair, rosy cheeks, and dark glancing 
eyes, shortly appeared, to whom we 
raised our hats and wished her, 
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through our mouthpiece Nicholas, 
every happiness. 

The ‘path now led downwards 
into a green marshy plain, where 
vines and corn were growing. Ford- 
ding first the Ladén, which here 
joins the Alpheus, and then the 
Alpheus itself—no easy matter, for 
the river was full and the stream 
strong—we pulled up on a very 
inviting bank of grass, sheltered by 
a group of plane-trees, 

After a delightful plunge in 
Alpheus’s sacred stream, a rough-and- 
ready lunch, and a short siesta, we 
began to climb out of the valley up 
avery steep rocky path consisting 
here and there of paving - stones, 
smoothly laid, and as slippery as 
ice. It was a wonder that the 
horses ever found footing upon it 
at all, especially as in some places 
it was almost perpendicular! This 
paved way was, we were told, an 
old Turkish road. Turks may have 
their own views as to road-making, 
but to the ordinary observer it would 
be difficult to imagine any kind of 
road more totally unfit for the pas- 
sage of men, horses, or carriages, 
through a mountainous country. 
We were now passing from sacred 
Elis into Arcadia, “rugged nurse 
of heroes.” 

After riding about three hours 
through the wildest scenery, through 
thick brushwood, with ,masses. of 
grey limestone rising here and there 
—now descending to the bed of a 
stream, now climbing again to some 
sweep of moorland, covered with 
white heather six or seven feet 
high, and carpeted still with anem- 
ones, orchids, and  gladioli—we 
came at last upon a real Arca- 
dian scene, The path suddenly 
led us right down into a green 
valley, where were sheep grazing, 
tended by shepherds in rough wool- 
len cloaks with crooks .in their 
hands, Through the midst ran a 
clear stream, spanned by a beauti- 


ful old bridge, sloping up and down 
like the roof of a house, and paved 
with limestone blocks, varied here 
and there by a slab of marble. This 
bridge is supposed to be of classical 
antiquity and to have been origi- 
nally built of marble alone. In 
the long grass by the stream grew 
a cluster of white narcissus. The 
whole scene was in smiling contrast 
to the stern outlines of the moun- 
tains around. 

In these cold modern days the 
gods and goddesses of the good old 
times no longer wander even in the 
wilds of Arcadia, The nymphs 
and dryads are no more. The Greek 
women of to-day do not fulfil that 
ideal of beauty with which, per- 
haps too sweepingly, their ancestors 
have been credited. It would be 
worse than ingratitude, however, 
not to mention a fair damsel who 
passed us on our way down to this 
valley, bending beneath a load of 
fagots, Her’ face, crowned with 
masses of dark hair, would not have 
disgraced Aphrodite herself, so per- 
fect was it in form and colour, so 
bewitching in expression. 

Andritzena could now be seen 
some three or four miles in front, 
perched up among the mountains. 
A very stiff climb brought us to 
the top of the ridge which leads 
up to the village. Looking back 
from this height, we had a glorious 
view of the whole extent of country 
through which we had passed— 
mountain, valley, and river, stretch- 
ing away to the sea, whose silver- 
grey level was broken in the far 
background by the faint outline of 
Zante. The northern horizon was 
bounded by Erymanthus and the 
snow-peaks of Achaia. The whole 
was bathed in the golden light of 
the setting sun. 

Turning our backs at last upon 
this scene of beauty we rode rapidly 
into Andritzena, thoroughly tired 
after our long day’s ride. The vil- 
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lage makes a striking picture. The 
houses, built mostly of grey lime- 
stone, with red- tiled roofs, are 
perched in picturesque disorder on a 
steep hillside. Beneath lies a dee 
valley, whose sides are clad wit 
olives, and figs, and corn, and vines. 
Behind rise the mountain-masses 
which divide Arcadia from Mes- 
senia. The village itself stands 
3000 feet above the sea: and the 
keen purity of the air at this height 
is most exhilarating. Fortunately 
so for us, for our quarters in And- 
ritzena were not of the best. The 
little room in which the four of -us 
were to be boarded and lodged con- 
tained nothing but one whole chair, 
one with a broken back, and a few 
three-legged stools. And this after 
ten hours in the saddle! 

Perhaps it may not be out of 
place to insert here a warning to 
the traveller in the interior of 
Greece not to expect too much in 
the way of food and lodging, espe- 


cially if he falls, as we did, upon a 


season of fasting. The more inde- 
pendent he can make himself, by 
earrying with him both provisions 
and bedding, the better it will be 
for his peace of mind and body. I 
would not recommend a too absolute 
reliance on the invigorating powers 
of Greek air; though I may myself 
gratefully admit that this divine 
ether stood to me in the stead of 
food and sleep to an exteut in 
which nothing but personal experi- 
ence could have made me believe. 
Next morning — 7) we started, 
in heavy rain, for Basse, Our way 
lay southwards, over the mountains 
behind Andritzena. The country 
was remarkable for its wild grand- 
eur. The bare grey hillsides which 
surrounded us were streaked here 
and there with rich colour, either 
of newly-turned earth, or last year’s 
bracken, or oak-trees with clumps 
of yellow-green misletoe shining 
amid their dead leaves. The rain, 
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which fell in torrents, did not damp 
our spirits, but seemed rather to 
suit the character of the scenery, 
and to add a delicious freshness to 
the air. At last the path, which 
had been winding steadily up be- 
came steeper and rougher as we 
climbed to the top of the ridge, our 
horses picking their way with diffi- 
culty among the loose boulders. 

It had now begun to clear; and 
the sun shone brightly out as we 
came suddenly in sight of the 
temple of Apollo, standing on a 
rocky platform some fifty feet be- 
low. 

No more striking sight could be 
imagined. The ledge on which the 
temple stands runs out from a grand 
amphitheatre of rugged mountains, 
all of the cold grey tone peculiar to 
a limestone formation. The barren- 
ness of the hillsides is relieved by 
little or no vegetation. Only here 
and there stands a single stunted 
oak, whose gnarled branches and 
trunk are covered with dark-green 
moss or golden lichen. The last 
survivors these may be of some 
mighty forest, which in the days of 
old surrounded the temple. Now 
they look forlorn enough, the only 
representatives of life in a scene of 
utter desolation. 

The view from the temple, look- 
ing southwards, is very magouificent. 
Immediately below, a precipitous 
descent leads down into the valley 
of the Neda, flowing westward into 
the Ionian Sea. Beyond this de- 
pression rise, on the right, the 
mountains of Messenia,—the cone 
of Mount Ithome, last stronghold 
of Messenian liberty, conspicuous 
among them. ‘To the left are seen 
the grander mountains of Laconia, 
the jagged snow-peak of Taygetus 
towering above them all—Taygetus, 
at whose foot stood Sparta. In 
the far background a faint glimmer 
marks the sea in both the Mes- 
senian and Laconian gulfs. 
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Let us now turn to the temple 
itself, — one of the most perfect 
specimens of Dorie architecture 
now existing. It was built, as 
Pausanias tells us, in the year 438 
z.c., by the inhabitants of Phigaleia, 
and dedicated to Apollo Epikourios 
—the Helper—who had, at their 
prayer, stayed the course of a plague 
which was wasting their city. The 
architect chosen for the work was 
none other than Iktinus, fresh from 
the execution of the greatest temple 
the world has seen—the Parthenon 
at Athens. Surely no architect ever 
had a more impressive site to work 
upon than this which I have at- 
tempted to describe. We might 
wonder how people should ever 
dream of putting a temple in such 
an inaccessible spot, were not his- 
tory at our side to remind us that 
all early races—and the Greeks 
were no exception—delighted to 
worship their gods in “ high places.” 
So, then, Iktinus set to work, using 
the material that was ready to his 
hand—the grey limestone from the 
hills around—and his work has 
lasted, in some sense, to this day; 
for only two columns are wanting 
out of the thirty-six which com- 
posed its outer circumference, The 
roof, which was made of marble 
tiles, is gone; and one only of 
the row of Ionic columns which 
stood around the inover shrine is 
still in its place. The frieze, which 
ran round the top of the cella, is in 
the British Museum, But even as 
it now stands, the temple possesses 
that beauty which is “the fitness 
of things.” The perfect harmony 
of its proportions—for which, and 
for the beauty of the stone, it was 
honoured, says Pausanias, above 
all Peloponnesian temples save 
that of Tegea—still fascinates the 
eye. The columns are scored in 
a remarkable way with horizontal 
wrinkles, which at once, by con- 
cealing the breaks between the 


drums, make them appear mono- 
lithic, and also produce the effect 
of old age, as if, in the lapse of 
centuries, they had bent beneath 
the weight they have had to sup- 
port. Another remarkable feature 
is the pink lichen, which grows so 
profusely over the building as here 
and there to give to it a distinct 
roseate tone. Lastly, the effect of 
the temple—being of the same grey 
hue as the hills around—is, that one 
almost loses the sense of its artifici- 
ality, and comes to regard it rather 
as a natural growth, a strange and 
beautiful product of some geological 
disturbance, 

To archeeologists this temple pre- 
sents three points of special inte- 
rest. Firstly, it is placed north 
and south, instead of east and west. 
Secondly, there are traces of a door- 
way into the pronaos on the eastern 
side; and that, too, not in the mid- 
dle, but nearer the southern end. 
This most unusual opening would 
seem to be accounted for by the 
desire, which the Greeks shared 
with other nations, that the first 
rays of the morning sun should find 
their way into the temple, and, if 
possible, fall upon the statue of the 
god. The third thing to be noticed 
is, that when Mr. Cockerell visited 
this temple sixty years ago, he found 
a Corinthian capital lying among 
the débris inside. If this really 
formed a part of the original build- 
ing, it is probably the earliest ex- 
tant specimen of this style of archi- 
tecture, which did not come into 
common use till late in the fourth 
century B.c. 
eReturning to Andritzena about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, we 
found it was too late to get on 
to Megalopolis, the next point in 
our journey; so we were forced 
to pass another night in our old 
quarters, 

We amused ourselves till dusk 
by wandering through the village. 
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There was only one street worthy 
of the name, and this was narrow, 
steep, and winding. Over the shops 
were wooden penthouses, protrud- 
ing so far on each side as almost 
to cover the whole breadth of the 
street. The shops in question were 
merely a succession of general 
“ stores,” each containing the same 
endless variety of wares, from tal- 
low candles to silk handkerchiefs— 
from knives and olives to cigarettes 
and clothing of all kinds. The man 
of fewest trades was the barber, who 
employed the moments he could 
spare from his trade and gossip in 
making boots. 

We noticed that the people were 
all buying yellow tapers, and on 
inquiry, learnt that these were for 
the early Easter service next day 
(Easter Sunday, old style). To 
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this we went out soon after two 
o’elock in the morning, picking our 
way along the rough streets by the 
feeble light of a lantern to the little 
church whose monotonous bell was 
summoning worshippers’ from all 
the houses round. Iam afraid I 
cannot: venture to describe the ser- 
vice. I remember only that the 
glare of tapers as we came in from 
the darkness almost blinded me for 
a time; and that before long, the 
combined smell of these tapers and 
of incense, together with the mo- 
notonous drone of the priests, was 
too mueh for us, and we had to 
come away. We had here our first 
and only sight of the women of 
Andritzena, some of whom were 
congregated in a _ closed cage, 
something like the ladies’ gallery in 
our House of Commons, 


IV. MEGALOPOLIS, TRIPOLITZA, AND TEGEA, 


About eight o’clock we started 
for Megalopolis. The morning was 
lovely, and the mountains around 
looked very grand, half veiled in 
masses of white cloud. After rid- 
ing for some miles along a steep 
ridge, we descended through a wood 
gay. with anemones and cycla- 
men, and came at mid-day to a 
stream at the mouth of a deeply- 
wooded glen. Here, under some 
mighty plane-trees, we bathed and 
lunched, and then climbed the 
heights once more. We soon came 
in sight, on the left hand, of Kary- 
tena, remarkable for its position 
on a lofty crag which, standing out 
from the opposite hills, commands 
the great plain of Megalopolis. The 
highest peak is crowned by’ the 
ruins of a Turkish fortress, with a 

icturesque square tower. Though 

believe no mention is made of 
this spot by classical writers, it is 
hardly possible that so important a 
position was not at some time forti- 


fied by the old Greeks, who knew so 
well how to make the most of such 


natural advantages. Epaminondas, 
when, after the battle of Leuctra in 
B.C. 371, he built Megalopolis at 
the lower end of the plain to act as 
a barrier against Sparta, can hardly 
have failed at the same time to see 
and occupy this obvious bulwark 
against inroad from the west. 
Leaving Karytena behind us, 
we now descended into the plain, 
which extends for some thirty miles 
towards the S.E., and is covered 
with juxuriant vegetation. Great 
fields of vines and corn lay about 
our path, and here and there were 
clumps of olives, or figs, or mul- 
berries. Where the ground was 
not cultivated grew long grasses 
and glorious wild flowers. We did 
nut see many people working in 
the fields, doubtless because they 
were keeping the Easter festival 
in the villages round about. Of 
these we counted some seven or 
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eight scattered over the plain, and 
on the lower slopes of the hills, 
Very picturesque they looked with 
their red roofs and white walls, and 
gardens of silver-grey olives. This 
rich plain is watered by the Helis- 
son, which, like the more famous 
Meander in Asia Minor, owes its 
name to the extreme sinuosity of 
its course. 

The peculiar temperament of 
Greek horse-drivers may be illus- 
trated by an incident of our ride 
across this plain. The owner of 
our horses, who accompanied us on 
foot, objected, like the rest of his 
kind, to any pace more violent than 
the walk which is in many places 
rendered necessary by the nature of 
the ground, but which becomes ab- 
surd when the path is level. This 
objection he based not on his own 
inability to keep up with us, but on 
the theory that rapid travelling was 
bad for his horses, whose natural 
pace was a walk! We, how- 
ever, weary of this slow progress, 
persisted in urging our steeds to a 
trot or gallop when occasion offered. 
We had many disputes on the sub- 
ject in the course of the day; but 
at last, when we were fairly on level 
ground, we would stand his tyranny 
no longer, but pushed on our horses 
to a gallop. The man, who was 
hot-tempered and obstinate, losing 
all control over himself, rushed 
after us, seized the bridle of one of 
the foremost horses, and drew his 
knife upon the rider. Luckily he 
had selected the only one of us who 
carried a revolver. The arrested 
rider, with great presence of mind, 
drew this weapon from his pocket, 
and pointed it at his assailant’s 
breast. So for a few seconds they 
stood at a dead lock. Then the 
Greek, with a sulky air, jerked 
the knife back into his girdle, and 
bared his breast in the most mag- 
nificently tragic way, courting de- 
struction. To his disappointment, 


however, the revolver was quietly 

put back, and we all galloped past 

our tormentor, whom we saw no 

more till we were safe in Megalo- 
lis. 

Megalopolis—the great city—has 
now little claim to its high-sounding 
title. It is a mere village, hardly 
larger than its neighbours. The 
streets are very wide, the houses 
picturesque, the whole effect of the 
place one of trimness. In the cen- 
tre is a large square, like an English 
village-green, at one corner of which 
rises a tall cypress, soaring heaven- 
wards like some dark campanile, 

We were armed with a_ letter 
from a friendly doctor at Andritzena, 
to the demarchus or mayor of the 
village. For this dignitary we at 
once made inquiry of the crowd, 
who quickly surrounded us when 
we rode on to the “ green” at about 
six o’clock. After some consulta- 
tion, a fine young fellow, magni- 
ficently clad in native costume, 
strode up to us with a kingly air, 
beckoned us to follow him, and led 
the way to his father’s house, where; 
in the absence of the demarchus, we 
were to be lodged. We were shown 
into a large reception-room, richly 
furnished, with fine rugs thrown 
about upon couches and on the 
floor. This room was placed at our 
disposal ; and, after our late quarters 
at Andritzena, it seemed a very 
palace. Leaving here our baggage, 
we went out with our young host 
and various dignitaries to see all 
that was to be seen. A dance, 
which they asserted to be Pyrrhic, 
first attracted us to a corner of the 
green, where two concentric circles, 
women inside and men outside, were 
going round hand-in-hand, with a 
kind of swinging step, to the sound 
of two melancholy pipes and a 
drum. The women were not very . 
striking in personal appearance, and 
their costume was decidedly un- 
comely. They wore ill-fitting silk 
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dresses, of the shapeless cut which 
was fashionable among ourselves 
some twenty years back, and of gaudy 
colours, On their heads was still 
the red fez with long black or gold 
tassel, which, picturesque in itself, 
was utterly incongruous with the 
rest of the dress, It seems a great 
pity that a really picturesque dress 
should thus be driven out by the 
desire of imitating Western fashions, 
But civilisation has a natural ten- 
dency to destroy national distinc- 
tiops; and in this case the people 
themselves do not understand our 
feeling. A Greek lady, whom we 
met afterwards in Atgina, heard 
with scorn our complaint that the 
national costume was dying out. 
Perhaps this too is natural, though 
none the less a matter of regret. 

The men at Megalopolis showed 
far better than the women both in 
looks and dress, the greater part 
wearing the fustanella, or kilt of 
white linen, gay leggings, handsome 
braided jackets, and on their heads 
a red fez. Here, as elsewhere in 
Greece, we were struck with the 
fine bearing of the men, which is 
partly to be explained by the use of 
stays and the natural restraint of 
the fustanella fastened tightly round 
the waist. 

Soon growing tired of the monot- 
ony of the dance, we went out to 
see the remains of the old town, 
which was built on the banks of 
the river, whereas the present vil- 
lage is a mile or so from it. The 
most conspicuous object is the 
theatre, which Pausanias describes 
as one of the largest in Greece. It 
was cut out of the side of an earthen 
mound, the seats and extremities 
being of stone, The seats are gone 
now; but the shell of the building, 
overgrown as it is with vegetation, 
is still clearly visible, and the stone 
facings remain. Between the 
theatre and the river the site of the 
various public buildings is marked 
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only by a piece of masonry crop- 
ping up here and there through 
the young corn. In one place we 
made out the plan of a temple from 
fragments of the wall of the cella 
and a few broken columns lying 
about. The ground was profuse- 
ly strewn with old pottery. It 
is quite possible that excavation 
might lead to some result here, for 
the soft alluvial soil may well have 
accumulated so as to leave the old 
level of the city far below the sur- 
face, A.green mound on the other 
side of the river was pointed out 
to us as the tomb of Philope- 
men, the greatest man that Me- 
galopolis ever produced. That he 
was buried in great triumph in his 
native city, we know from Plu- 
tarch, who adds: “One of the 
Romans, to praise him, calls him 
the last of the Greeks; as if after 
him Greece had produced no great 
man, nor who deserved the name 
of Greek.” 

Megalopolis, which was founded 
as the capital of an Arcadian league, 
designed to counteract the influence 
of Sparta in the Peloponnese, never 
attained the importance anticipated 
for it by Epaminondas, The scale 
on which it was built was so much 
too large for its population, that a 
comic poet said of it, “the great 
city is a great desert.” It probably 
never had such influence as during 
Philopemen’s long generalship of 
the Achzan League, when it was 
more powerful than even Sparta. 

We returned to the modern vil- 
lage amid the glow of a glorious 
sunset, which tinged plain and 
mountain and sky with every 
gradation of colour, from rosy pink 
to deepest purple. 

At supper we were waited on by 
our host—a fine old man—and his 
two handsome sons, all dressed in 
the national costume. We had 
some talk with the father about the 
condition and prospects of Greece, 
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of which he spoke very hopefully. 
He was the son of Kolokotrones, 
one of the heroes of the war of in- 
dependence, 

Next day (April 9) we started 
for Tripolitza (or Tripoli). The 
road, after winding up out of the 
plain in a north-easterly direction, 
led for some distance through a 
dull and barren table-land, gradu- 
ally relieved, however, by patches 
of green corn, and then lighted up 
in a wonderful way by the sun, 
from whose beams the bare lime- 
stone hills caught a rosy glow. Look- 
ing back we could see the snowy 
peaks of Taygetus peeping out from 
behind the intervening ranges. 
The air was marvellously clear, and 
every outline of the landscape, 
even to the farthest horizon, sha®p 
as if fresh from the chisel. 

We were now, for the first time 
since Olympia, on a really good 
road, and our pace was proportion- 
ately increased. After a short halt 
at about three o’clock, we crossed 
a very rocky ridge, and then came 
down into the plain, at the further 
end of which stands Tripoli, and 
where of old stood Mantinea and 
Tegea. 

The sun was sinking as we 
drew near to the town; and we 
pulled up at the foot of a low ridge, 
which as yet hid it from view, to 
wait for one of our party who, with 
the baggage-horses and Nicholas, 
had attempted a short cut into the 
plain, with the not uncommon 
result of being left far behind by 
those who had kept to the road. 
After waiting for some time in vain, 
and failing, in the absence of an 
interpreter, to learn the cause of 
the delay from the drivers who 
had overtaken us, we determined 
to push on to Tripoli, and get a 
search-party sent out, For some- 
thing, we thought, must have gone 
wrong. Either a band of brigands 
had been lurking in the crags, or 


our friend had perhaps met with a 
fall, and was so lying helpless, Five 
minutes’ gallop brought us into the 
main street of the town, quite full 
of men walking about in handsome 
dresses, and little boys shouting. 
Fair faces smiled upon us from 
windows and balconies as we passed. 
A sunset glow touched the red 
roofs of the houses, set in a back- 
ground of purple mountains. But 
our minds were far too uneasy to 
appreciate the picturesque. As we 
rode slowly along, little boys came 
round us, eager to point out To 
Eevodoxeiov—the hotel. Gradually 
men joined the throng; and at last 
we stopped in the midst of a large 
crowd, upon whom we gazed, hardly 
able to repress a smile at the absurd 
helplessness of our position. After 
many vain inquiries, we found a 
man who spoke some little French. 
To him we told our tale, and through 
him we learnt from the drivers that 
the missing party was close behind 
us. Going back to test the, trath 
of this statement, we met the caval- 
cade in question just entering the 
town. What was our surprise to 
find that the delay which we, in 
our anxiety, had attributed to an 
onslaught of brigands or a broken 
limb, was due- to nothing more se- 
rious than the loss of a greatcoat 
and rug! These had fallen from 
one of the horses as they clamber- 
ed down the crags; and it was 
believed they had been picked up 
by a party of peasants who had 
been passing at the time. At any 
rate, an hour’s search had failed to 
recover them. The incident gave us 
some insight into the ways of Greek 
rovincial justice. Having given 
information to the police, we were 
waited upon in our inn by an official 
who demanded our full names, ad- 
dresses, and occupations in life, and 
an accurate description of the miss- 
ing articles and the circumstances 
of their loss, One of the drivers 
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farther deposed to the names and 
dwelling- places of the suspected 

nts. So much for the method 
of justice, which seemed intelligent 
enough. The more the pity that it 
should have failed in its end. But 
neither greatcoat nor rug was heard 
of more. 

We had brought an introduction 
to the doctor of the town, who came 
to see us. By his advice we put 
ourselves, during our short stay, 
into the hands of the astyndémos, or 
head policeman, by whom, or by 
one of his subordinates, we were 
attended in all our walks about Trip- 
oli. This was to guard us—and, 
as we found, not without reason— 
against the natural desire of the 
natives to make the most of the few 
strangers that fall into their hands. 

Early next morning we rode out 
to see Tegea, which lies about eight 
miles 5.W. of Tripoli. The visible 
remains of this ancient and at one 
time powerful city are very scanty. 
In front of the little church of the 
modern village lie a few broken 
columns, conjectured to belong to 
the temple of Athene Alea, which 
was built by Scopas about 3.0. 390, 
and is described by Pausanias as 
the largest and most magnificent 
temple in the Peloponnesus. We 
were shown, also, a few fragments of 
inscriptions and bas-reliefs built into 
the walls of the houses; and ina 
small room, which did duty for a 
museum, were collected some more 
precious relics. Among these were 
two bas-reliefs of really fine work, 
though much mutilated. One re- 
presented a banqueting scene, in 
which men and women were ar- 
ranged in alternate pairs, the men 
reclining, while the women sat up- 
right. We had some difficulty in 
seeing these properly, and still more 
in deciphering a long inscription 
setting forth the terms of a treaty 
with some neighbonring State, be- 
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cause the Tegeans of to-day would 
— in blocking up the doorway 

hind us; while faces of every age 
and description peered in at the one 
little window which gave light to 
the room. One of these faces, how- 
ever, was worth looking at,—a 
beautifully clear-cut profile, the 
nose slightly aquiline, full, dark 
eyes, an olive complexion, over- 
shadowed by a rich waving mass of 
dark-brown hair. No cameo was 
ever finer than this face of flesh and 
blood. Thinking that here ‘at last 
was the fair Greek maiden we had 
pictured in our dreams, we looked 
eagerly round, as we came out of the 
cottage, to find the owner of the face 
among the crowd. Greatly to our 
surprise we traced it to an awkward 
hflf-grown lad, of some fourteen 
or fifteen years, who slunk abont 
among his companions as if half 
ashamed of his beauty. It was a 
disappointment; for the character 
of the face was undoubtedly femi- 
nine—and one felt that in a boy 
its perfect beauty was marred by 
the lack of strength and firmness. 
Nevertheless it was a face not 
easily to be forgotten. 

The history of Tegea was long 
and eventful, reaching from heroic 
times to the days of Alaric, by 
whom, towards the end of the 
fourth century a.p., it was utterly 
destroyed. Its people were brave 
and warlike. It was long before 
they yielded to the supremacy of 
Sparta; and the support they ac- 
corded to that State during the 
Peloponnesian war was rather that 
of an ally than a subject. In the 
Persian wars, Tegea, almost alone of 
the Peloponnesian States, bore a 
noble part in the struggle for the 
liberty of Greece, sending 500 men 
to Thermopyle and 3000 to Platza. 

Here again, as at ry, a 
and at Olympia, there has been an 
accumulation of alluvial soil, be- 
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neath which, very probably, lie 
buried many remains of the city, 
which Pausanias visited and de- 
scribed in the second century of 
our era. 

We got back to Tripoli by nine 
o’clock, and as we could not get a 
carriage to take us on to Argos till 
three, we employed our time in in- 
specting the town. Though the 
shops were shut for Easter, the 
people were glad enough to open 
some of them for our benefit; and 
we went into a silk manufactory, 
where we saw some beautiful eotk: 
The whole place has a thriving air. 
The people look comfortable and 
happy. New houses are springing 
up in the outskirts of the town; and 
in the fine square in the centre 
a cathedral of some pretensions fs 
being built. 

The services of our guardian 
were really needed when the time 
came to settle with our host. 
The bill was so enormous—120 


francs for one night’s lodging— 
two small rooms for the four of us, 
and just three meals—that we could 


not pay it without appeal. We 
handed it, therefore, to the astynd- 
mos, who sat down, pen in hand, and 
proceeded to go through the items 
one by one, reducing each by about 
one-third, till the whole stood at 
the rather more reasonable figure of 
80 frances. Our host, meanwhile 
(for whose splendid dress of red 
and gold we could not help think- 
ing that an extra charge must have 
been made), looked on with folded 
arms, and a most contemptuous ex- 
pression on his face. Poor innocent 
Nicholas, who had seen very little 
of life outside his native and well- 
beloved Zante, was quite astounded 
at the impudence of. his fellow- 
countryman. One item of this, bill 
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he never quite got over—25 francs 
for four oranges and some salad! He 
was always vowing he would write 
on the subject to the Greek papers— 
as we, too, were quite resolved, for the 
benefit of future travellers, to write 
to the ‘Times.’ I know not whether 
he kept his word. Our wrath sub- 
sided without ever seeking utterance 
in the columns of the great redresser 
of grievances. 

s we got at last into our car- 
riage we were surrounded by a busy 
murmuring crowd, whose sym 
thies, so far as they had any, ‘went 
rather with their townsman than 
with the strangers; and as we drove 
away, ourselves somewhat ruffled in 
temper, we left, I fear, no friend 
behind us in Tripoli but the faith- 
ful astyndémos, who had stuck to us 
in our difficulties with a firmness 
and good temper worthy of all praise. 
I ovly hope that he was not torn in 
pieces afterwards by the disappoint- 
ed innkeeper. This is not likely, 
however, The Greeks seem to take 
things very much as they come. If 
they can get round a stranger, they 
think it no great harm to trade on 
their superior sharpness. If they are 
outwitted or thwarted in any way, 
they bear the disappointment with 
an easy, half-amused indifference. 
This same easiness of temper is the 
cause of another characteristic which 
the inland Greeks at least share with 
most oriental nations. They have 
no idea of the value of time. You 
order your horses at six in the morn- 
ing, and the drivers turn up at seven 
or half-past, and are quite offended 
if you venture to suggest that they 
are behind time; their theory being, 
apparently, that nothing is of very 
much consequence, and therefore 
that “any time will do” for most 
things. 
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Vv. ARGOS AND MYCENZ, 


A long down-hill drive, along 
a good road, through wild barren 
country, with ragged mountains 
frowning upon us till it was too 
dark to see them, brought us to 
Argos, at about half-past twelve. 

Our host, the doctor and ex- 
mayor of the town, took us in the 
morning to see all the sights of the 
place. Modern Argos is a very 
picturesque little town, built mostly 
round a large square, which boasts 
a cathedral and public offices of 
some pretensions, not to mention a 
carriage-stand. The shops are shel- 
tered as in Andritzena, with wooden 
penthouses. In the town itself, aad 
in the suburbs, are a good many 
gay villas, set in gardens full of 
oranges and lemons and mulberries, 
from which delicious whiffs of fra- 
grance greet the passer-by. Hang- 


ing above the town, at the height 


of some 500 feet, rises the rock of 
the citadel—the old Larissa — 
crowned now with the ruins of a 
Turkish fortress. Fragments of the 
old Greek walls are said to be visi- 
ble about the foundation of the 
building. Other ruins, including a 
very fine piece of polygonal mason- 
ry, which probably formed part of 
the wall of the lower city, are to be 
seen at the foot of the ridge. Near 
this spot, and cut out of the living 
rock, is the theatre, one of the 
finest in all Greece. Though much 
overgrown with grass and flowers, 
the rows of seats are still quite dis- 
tinct. From the top one gets a 
glorious view of the rich Argolic 
plain, bounded on the east by the 
blue waters of the Gulf, at whose 
head stands Nauplia, its grand 
rocky citadel looking down se 
paternal dignity upon the busy 
port beneath. Inland, on — 
side, the plain is set about wit 
mountains. On the west, the ridge 


of Parthenium, between which and 
Artemisium our road had lain on 
the previous night; to the south, 
the ridge on which we were stand- 
ing, sweeping away to our right 
to join the mountain- masses of, 
Laconia; on the north, range 
rose above range, till the farthest 
was hid in the clouds. At the 
foot of the foremost range of 
northern mountains a low height 
was pointed out to us as Mycene, 
and a small knoll nearer to the sea 
as Tiryns. 

Considering the very prominent 
part played by Argos in Greek his- 
tory, from the days when King 
Diomede joined his neighbour Aga- 
memnon in his expedition against 
Troy, up to the latest period of 
Greek freedom, it is disappoint- 
ing to find so few remains of 
pristine greatness. Save the the- 
atre, which stands proof against 
the ravages of time, and the scanty 
ruins of the walls to which we 
have referred, nothing remains to 
tell that Argos was once a great 
city. Time seems, in some sort, to 
have punished Argos for her cruel 
treatment of her rival Mycene. 
Mycenz was destroyed in 468 B.c., 
and, so far as we know, has never 
been inhabited since. Argos, on 
the other hand, has lasted till this 
day, but it has outlived its great- 
ness, The town is so modern, 
so busy and full of life, that even 
what few relics of the past re- 
main are almost forgotten in the 
stir of the present. At Mycene 
no disturbing element comes in 
to break the contemplation of its 
mighty past. The massive walls, 
the .curiously-wrought vaults, the 
newly -found treasure, are. silent 
witnesses to days of power, of skill, 
and of wealth which must have 
been, to whatever period we may 
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assign them. Of the after-time 
nothing reminds us. The desola- 
tion of centuries has preserved to 
us dim but unbroken the image of 
Mycenze as it was two thousand 
years ago. 

Before starting from Mycenz, we 
had a most interesting’and amusing 
interview with the uncle and mother 
of our host, the former of whom had 
fought in the war of independence. 
He was a fine grizzled old man, clad 
in Greek dress, and somewhat 
bowed with age. He was quite 
delighted to be reminded of the 
good old times, and at once began 
to “fight his battles o’er again” 
for our benefit, illustrating his nar- 
rative most graphically with the 
stick which supported his tottering 
footsteps. The torrent of eloquence 
and invective which poured forth 
as he hobbled up and down the 
room in his excitement, nearly con- 
vulsed us with laughter. Though 
we could not understand him 
thoroughly, we managed to catch a 
word here and there, and Nicholas 
imparted to us the gist of his mean- 
ing. The chief exploit he had 
taken part in was an attack gon 
some Turkish gunboats at Nauplia, 


which had been attended with com- - 


plete success. Turning to present 
politics, we asked him if he would 
be willing to fight again should oc- 
casion require it. I need hardly 
say that he expressed perfect readi- 
ness, and did not seem to mind 
whether it were against Turks or 
Russians. His sister, one of the 
most wonderful and energetic old 
women I ever saw, seemed equally 
desirous to join in the struggle, and 
to bury her nails in the face of any 
foe that might come ! 

Bidding farewell at last to this 
heroic couple, we set off to: Mycenz. 
A drive of about an hour, through 
fields of waving corn alternated with 
great stretches of newly-ploughed 
land, brought us to the foot of the 
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ridge on which the city of Agamem- 
non was built. 

Leaving the carriage in the vil 
lage below, we took the path up- 
ward. Having gained the first 
height, we came at once, on the left, 
upon the famous Treasury or Tomb 
of Atreus. Its wonderful hive-like 
structure is too well known to need 
more than a passing mention here. 
The immense size of the stores with 
which it is cased inside, and the 
extreme nicety of their cutting and 
fitting, testify to an age whose me- 
chanical appliances must have been 
of great efficiency. The rude orna- 
mentation over the doorway shows, 
however, that. art was in its infancy 
when the mason’s craft had reached 
a high point of excellence. 

Climbing a little higher we came 
upon a second tomb of similar 
though less perfect structure. It 
has fallen in from about half-way up, 
and the interior is blocked with a 
great pile of masonry, which was 
cleared aside to some extent by 
Dr. Schliemann. Nothing of any 
importance, however, was found 
here. 

A steep footpath led us up from 
this point to the famous Gateway 
of the Lions. The wall on the left 
hand side of the gateway, both in- 
side and outside, is of very fine 
rectangular masonry. The gateway 
itself is on a larger scale than I had 
anticipated. The entrance must be 
some twelve feet high, and the lions 
earved on the huge stone which 
forms the lintel are about five feet 
in height. 

Passing through the gateway, we 
came, on the right hand, upon the 
scene of Dr. Schliemann’s labours. 
The plot of ground excavated is 
about forty yards long by twenty 
wide, surrounded on the three 
sides which overlook the plain 
by the outer wall of ‘the citadel, 
while the fourth is bounded by the 
road, beyond which rises the huge 
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inner wall. The space in which the 
principal tombs were found is shut 
in by a double circle of upright 
slabs of stone. Their contents, into 
the discussion of which I do not 

ropose to enter here, have long ago 

een transferred to Athens,*so we 
saw nothing but the fragments of 
pottery with which the ground was 
thickly strewn. 

A climb of about 150 feet brought 
us from this point to the top of the 
hill on which Mycene was built. 
Its position is striking, whether 
from a military or picturesque point 
of view. It ison a spur running 
out from a steep range of barren 
hills lying, about N.W. and S.E. 
There is a break in the range just 
behind the city, and it is to the 
northernmost of the two ridges 
thus formed that the Mycenzan 
— belongs. Lookiug S.W. from 
the citadel the whole plain of Argos 
lies spread before you. Indeed 
the view from this point was even 
finer than that which we had en- 
joyed in the morning from the 
theatre of Argos. The sun, trying 
hard to force its way through the 
heavy masses of cloud which hung 
above the opposite range of Parthe- 
nium, shot gleams, alternated with 
belts of dark shadow, across the 
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plain at our feet. On our right, a 
green slope led away to the pass 
through which lies the road to 
Nemea and Corinth. Beyond this 
in the far back-ground Kyllene lifted 
On our 
left a bare lime-stone ridge, glitter- 
ing in the radiant air, led the eye 
to where thesea sparkled, a pale 
blue overhung with a soft haze, 
Beyond this again the mountain- 
masses which divide Argolis from 
Laconia swept round till they joined 
Parthenium, in unbroken line save 
where the eitadel of Argos stood 
boldly out into the plain. 

On the hill of Mycenz can still 
be traced three lines of wall. In 
the lower one, on the north side, is 
aremarkable postern-gate, made of 
three huge blocks of stone—two 
serving for posts, while the third 
lies across them. The masonry is 
all on a large scale, partly polygonal, 
and partly of square-cut blocks. 

As we drove back across the 
plain to Argos a rich evening glow 
came over the whole scene, gradually 
fading into dusk as we re-entered 
the town. We did not stay longer 
than to pick up our baggage and 
say farewell to our kind host, for 


. Nauplia was to be our resting-place 


that night. 


VI. TIRYNS AND NAUPLIA. 


We left Argos at half-past six, 
and about seven we Tiryns, 
which lies only fifty yards from 
the road. Dark though it was, we 
could not miss seeing this famous 
fortress, which dates from the very 
earliest days of Greece. ‘“ Wally 
Tiryns,” Homer calls it; and 
“wally” indeed it is. It is a 
low mound, some 250 yards long 
by 50 broad, and not 100 feet in 
height, surrounded by walls, whose 
makers might well have passed for 
more than mortal among the men 


of old.. Huge uncut blocks, such as 
only a waggon with a strong yoke 
of oxen could lift, are piled one 
upon the other in a sort of rude or- 
der. Though no tool has been used, 
and no mortar binds the blocks to- 
gether, the surface presented to out- 
side view is yet wonderfully regu- 
lar and cuisiehien This. wall, which 
is from 12 to 15 feet in height, and 
25 feet thick, runs right round the 
mound with hardly a break. Clam- 
bering up in one place where sev- 
eral blocks had fallen, we gained 
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the interior of the fortress, which 
is mostly overgrown with nettles 
and other rough herbage. On the 
north side access to the centre is 
given by a curious subterraneous 
passage, its roof arched with slabs 
leaning over against each other, 
and pierced here and there with 
loop-holes. There are other gal- 
leries of a like nature, though we 
saw only this one. The weird 
grandeur of this giant’s fortress, 
whose characteristic features lost 
nothing by the dim light in which 
we saw them, filled one with irre- 
pressible awe. We puny mortals 
of to-day could but vaguely won- 
der how, at a time when, as far as 
we know, the crane and the pulley 
were unheard of, these great blocks 
had been brought hither, and poised 
one upon the other with such per- 
fect nicety that the wall which they 
composed has lasted now probably for 
nearly three thousand years, and 
seems likely to last as long as the 
world itself. 

The name of Tiryns is linked with 
that of Perseus, and of Hercules, who 
is often called the “ hero of Tiryns,” 
and who slew the Hydra in the Ler- 
nean marshes hard by. Men of 
Tiryns took part long afterwards in 
the battle of Plateea; and it was then 
destroyed, like its neighbour My- 
cenz, and probably about the same 
time, by jealous Argos. 

Returning to the carriage, we 
drove rapidly on to Nauplia, pass- 
ing, as we neared the town, through 
a grand avenue of white poplars, 
the tree sacred to Hercules, and by 
gardens sweet with the perfume of 
orange-blossom. It was about eight 
o’clock when we entered the big gate 
of the town, and rattled along under 
the shadow of the citadel rock into 
the square around which the hotels 
are built. 

Nauplia was, with the single ex- 
ception of Athens, the most modern- 
looking town we saw in Greece, 
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The streets are wide, the bouses 
high and roomy, and the whole 
place gives one the idea of a town 
which has seen better days. This 
indeed is the case, It has, from its 
position, always been a flourishin 

seaport, and after the Greeks had 
won their independence from Turk- 
ish rule, it was, under its then name 
of Napoli di Roumania (relic of 
Venetian occupation), made the 
capital of the new kingdom, and 
had a population of some 12,000. 
But since the removal of the Gov- 
ernment to Athens, it has sunk 
in importance, though still one of 
the most active ports on the east 
coast of the Peloponnese. 

Pausanias tells us that Nauplia 
was first inhabited by a colony of 
Egyptians brought by Danaus to 
Argos; and from its position it 
seems likely that this would be one 
of the first spots to attract immi- 
grants from the east. In Greek 
history, it appears chiefly as the 
seaport of Argos. In the middle 
ages it was held and fought for in 
succession by Franks, Venetians, 
and Turks. The ancient tradition 
which attributed its name to Nau- 
plius, son of Poseidon, and father 
of Palamedes, has left its trace in 
the name Mount Palamidhi, still 
borne by the grand rock of the 
citadel. 

The next day (April 12) being 
the anniversary of the Epanastasis, 
or national “ uprising” against Turk- 
ish tyranny, we were aroused as 
early as five o’clock by the sound 
of he summoning the soldiers, 


and, I suppose, the people generally, 
to take part in a triumphal march 


round the town. The musical ac- 
companiment to this demonstra- 
tion broke in upon our dreams, and 
lasted so long that further sleep 
was out of the question. The blare 
of trumpets was followed by cries 
of yada, yada (“ milk,” “ milk”) : 
when we got out into the square 
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below we found that these pro- 
ceeded from various boys and girls 
who walked up and down with 
leathern bags of milk under their 
left arm. At a signal, one of these, 
a rosy-cheeked maiden—who alone, 
we noticed, was correct enough to 
use the definite article in her cry 
(td yaAa)—came running up to us, 
and tilting up her bag poured out 
a glass of F aclicious fresh milk, hold- 
ing herself overpaid with a couple 
of | lepta (= 14.) 

We had intended to start for Epi- 
daurus at six o’clock, but our horses 
did not appear till after seven, and 
it was not till half-past that we at 
last rode out of Nauplia. 

Passing again through the Vene- 
tian gateway, by which we had 
come in the night before, we turned 
sharp to the right and began to 
ascend the mountain pass behind 
the town, The road was very stony, 
and the country, when once we had 
got out of the plain, exceedingly 
wild and barren. ‘The dry chalky 
soil seemed to produce nothing but 
rough grass and a few stinted shrubs. 
When, however, we had reached 
the summit of the pass and began 
to descend on the other side, we 
seemed to have come into a totally 
different zone of vegetation. The 
rich brown earth produced in 
luxuriant abundance _laurestinus, 
oleanders, figs, vines, and olives. 
Here and there stretched fields 
of waving barley, while about 
our feet the ground was gay with 
flowers. The most conspicuous was 
a splendid red poppy with a black 
cross in the centre, which seems 
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on the east side of Greece to 
take the place of the scarlet anem- 
one which abounds on the west 
coast. The cistus, a low shrub 
with a white flower rather like a 
dog-rose, was also very plentiful, 
and a small kind of holly with 
coloured leaves, 

About two o’clock we came sud- 
denly in sight of the sea, with 
f#gina in the distanee, and the low 
hills of Attica beyond. The scene 
was lovely beyond description. We 
were riding through ,a thick olive- 
wood, whose silver-grey foliage 
made a fine -contrast with the 
bright blue of sea and sky. The 
sun shone brilliantly, and masses 
of white cloud cast their shadows 
down the steep hillsides. The air 
was full of the breath of spring, and 
of the joyous song of birds, An 
hour’s ride through this very para- 
dise brought us down to the little 
harbour of Epidaurus, where. we 
soon found a sailing-boat to carry 
us across to the Pirzeus. 

And so our ride across the Pelo- 
ponnese was over. A week, not 
free from discomfort—a traveller 
must make up his mind to that— 
but also full of intense delight, had 
shown us some of the beauties of 
Greek landscape, had revealed to us 
some of the glories of Greek art, 
had brought us face to face with 
places long familiar to our minds 
in Greek legend and history. The 
greatest was yet to come. Not 
many miles across the blue waters 
at our feet we can see the hills of 
Attica, locked in whose embrace 
lies Athens. 
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MINE IS THINE. 


PART XI.—CHAPTER LI. 


One afternoon, towards the close 
of the session, Cosmo was just 
leaving his rooms to go down to 
the House, when he encountered 
Phil Denwick at the door. 

“Ah, Phil!” he cried, “ well 
met. You'll walk with me, won’t 
you!” then added, with a start, as 
he looked into his friend’s face, 
which was strangely pale and dis- 
turbed, “Good heavens? what’s the 
matter ?” 

“Come back—come into your 
rooms, Cosmo, and I'll tell you.” 
So they went back. 

“ Now Phil,” cried Cosmo, “ out 
with it!” 

“Poor Cosmo! poor Cosmo!” 
groaned Phil. 

“Something has happened to 
me, then ?” 

“My best friend! my kindest 
friend! Poor Cosmo!” 

“Hang it, Phil, give me the 
facts first, and the sentiments after- 
wards.” 

“ Ruined! smashed! swindled !” 

“Who is? 1?” : 

“ Everybody.” 

“That’s pretty comprehensive ; 
but please explain.” 

“ Hopper has absconded.” 

“ Absconded # Hopper? Impos- 
sible |” 

“Yes; ruined the Company first, 
and then bolted; left nothing be- 
hind him but mountains of iron,” 

“]’m glad to hear he has left be- 
hind anything so substantial; but 
has he taken much money ?”’ 

“ Not a fathing.” 

“Why on earth has he abscond- 
ed, then?” 

“There was no money to take.” 

“That sounds a strapge reason.” 

“Not at all; there are liabilities 
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to meet which amount to more than 
three-quarters of a million, and 
there’s little or nothing to meet 
them with. That’s why he bolted,” ’ 

“ But where is the money ?” 

“ All buried in this iron.” 

“ Well, but if the iron is there, 
why he should have absconded is 
still a mystery.” 

“Not at all; iron isn’t money, 
and now it isn’t even money’s 
worth. It’s a drug in the market 
—unsaleable. We're all ruined 
and done with. Hopper has been 
amaviac. He has bought up iron 
enough to build a metropolis with. 
To do this he has used all our 
money and borrowed enormously ; 
and now we have to repay his bor- 
rowings—that is to say, to pay for 
the iron at a price which is thirty, 
forty, or fifty per cent above its 
present value—and only its nominal 
value, for there is no market for it 
and practically no price. Do you 
understand now {” 

“To a certain extent. What ob- 
ject could he have if it was not 
plunder?” 

“Oh, to make a grand coup for 
the Company. He is ambitious and 
speculative, and thought he saw 
his way. Till show you what he 
says, in a moment. We had the 
quarterly-meeting to-day. We met, 
thinking no evil. Hopper hadn’t 
put in an appearance at the office 
in the’ forenoon; but a letter ad- 
dressed in his writing had come for 
the chairman, and we supposed it 
would explain his absence. It did 
explain it, very completely. I took 
a copy of the letter, and here it is. 
Read it.” 


Cosmo took it and read as fol- 
lows :— 


2@ 
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“ Lonpon, July, 18—. 

“ Srr,— With a hand which trem- 
bles so that I can hardly guide 
the pen, I write this—a confession 
not of guilt, but of misfortune. 
Operations of mine, dictated by the 
purest zeal, but thwarted by cir- 
cumstances beyond my control, have, 
I fear, fatally compromised the in- 
terests of the Company; and my 
feelings will not permit me, at 
emi to face its representatives. 

am retiring, therefore, into a, so 
to speak, temporary seclusion; but 
a full explanation of the Company’s 
unfortunate position and the causes 
which have produced it, will be 
found in my desk (key enclosed). 

“From it you will perceive that 
the Company will have, within a 
few days, to face a demand for over 
£700,000. All the debentures 
issued by the Company are under 
notice, and fall due immediately, 
and many acceptances, which can- 
not be renewed, will come to ma- 
turity at the same time; there be- 
ing, to my regret, no appreciable 
provision to meet them. 

“The honesty of my intentions 
will, however, be obvious to the 
Company, when they find that the 
moneys covered by the debentares 
and bills are fully represented by 
iron in their possession; and, even 
in the moment of their affliction, 
they will probably find a gloomy 
satisfaction in the feeling that they 
are the | t holders of this metal 
in the world ! 

“ Tn securing this splendid hold- 
ing, I believed that I was making 
the fortune of the Company. _I con- 
fess that I made the operations on 
my own responsibility; but, if I 
blinded the Board, and, so to speak, 
managed individual directors, I jus- 
tified this by the consideration that, 
from lack of courage, they might 
lose a golden opportunity. All 
mortals are liable to error, and error 
induced by noble motives is worthy 
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of generous sympathy rather than 
of austere blame. It is from this 
point of view that the Company 
will, I feel confident, regard my 
proceedings. 

“ As to the measures which ought 
to be adopted in view of the impend- 
ing demands, the Board will excuse 
me from offering any suggestion. 
On this point I have already racked 
my brain to no purpose ; and I now 
prefer to pass the painful subject 
by in a respectful silence. I would 
venture to make one appeal on be- 
half of my honored friend the 
guarantor. I trust that that blame- 
less gentleman may not be com-. 
pelled to bear the loss too exclusive- 
ly. I would say to the Company, 
‘Remember, gentlemen, that you 
are Christians, and, being strong, be 
merciful.—Your afflicted, humble 
servant, Peter Hopper. 


“The Chairman, 
A. Glencairn & Co., Ld.” 


“T scarcely know,” said Cosmo, 
whose face was now sufficiently 
grave, “what the full bearing of 
this is.” 

“ We very soon discovered that,” 
said Phil, who then gave him a rapid 
résumé of Hopper’s statement,which, 
with a few necessary explanations, 
we will, as briefly as possible retail. 

For a considerable time prior to 
these events, the commercial atmo- 
sphere had been darkening every- 
where. Wars, and warlike rumours, 
national repudiations and insolven- 
cies—these with many other influ- 
ences, had taken all vitality from 
the trade of the world. Great Bri- 
tain had suffered above other coun- 
tries, and in no department was the 
depression so severe as in her iron 
trade. The Glencairn Company had 
commenced its career when the an- 
tecedent wave of prosperity was at 
its height; but the wave turned 
over shortly.after its inauguration ; 
the Company’s profits had continu- 
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ously diminished; and Mr. Glen- 
cairn, its guarantor, had been ob- 
liged largely to supplement the last 
dividend, so as to bring it up to the 
minimum which he had guaranteed. 
Mr. Hopper—the managing director 
—had great ascendancy over the 
ordinary directors, most of whom, 
including the chairman, were simply 
country gentlemen, and none of 
whom were, in any true sense, men 
of business, Mr. Glencairn’s confi- 
dence in the manager contributed 
to the ascendancy of the latter, and 
relieved him of the interference of 
Mr. Glencairn himself, who was, in 
little more than name, a member of 
the Board. Mr. Hopper, who was 
thus in a position of power, was, un- 
fortunately, speculative, sanguine, 
and adroit, The decline in trade 


he regarded as a temporary check, 
which suggested to him not re- 
trenchment but expansion: he saw 
in it an opportunity of securing a 
grand, if deferred, increase of profit- 


able business, by assuming the re- 
linquished operations of other firms ; 
and for this purpose he induced 
the Company to provide ways and 
means, by issuing debentures for 
£300,000. At the same time, it 
unhappily occurred to him that an 
immense holding of the manufac- 
tured article, secured at the present 
depreciated rates, would give the 
Company a very powerful position 
when the demand revived. He 
therefore invested the whole of the 
debenture moncy in iron, and fur- 
ther increased his operations by 
means of the Company’s accept- 
ances, till his holding touched the 
value of three-quarters of a million. 
The money was .at his disposal in 
this way—that, though his cheques 
required the countersign. of two. di- 
rectors, he could always.choose his 
directors, and mystify them as to 
the destination of the funds; and, 
acting similarly with regard to the 
acceptances, he thus, and by other 
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stratagems, contrived that the Com- 
pany should know nothing of the 
great transactions in which they 
were involved. , 

But Mr. Hopper bought too soon. 
Prices continued to fall alarmingly, 
and did not touch their lowest 
point till long after his last pur- 
chases had been made. Just at this 
time most of the debentures (under 
notice), and all the acceptances, were 
about to fall due; and, in a word, 
Mr. Ilopper found the Company 
confronted with an imminent de- 
mand for £750,000, there being 
nothing to meet it with but the 
unsaleable stock of iron, of which, 
in the regular way of business, they 
had, besides, a considerable aceumu- 
Jation, fe exhausted every ex- 
pedient, but. in vain; and on the 
eve of a general meeting, when the 
explosion of his schemes was due 
within ten days, he disappeared. 
Such was the history which Phil 
communicated to Cosmo, 

“T still,” said the latter, “ do not 
fully comprehend what effect ali 
this will have upon the sbarehold- 
ers, and what it will mean for my 
father.” 

“Tt means, first, of all—which 
affects me most of all—that your 
goodness to me has probably cost 
you £25,000., O Cosmo? why did 
you not leave me to drift and starve / 
I am one of those wretches. who 
bring ill - luck to every one, I 
should never have let you do what 
you did.” 

“That was my affair, Phil; and 
in the same circumstances I would 
do it over again. Don’t distress 
yourself about that. I have more 
than enough of money without it— 
both for you and myself.” 

“But twenty - five 
pounds ?” 

“Never mind the figure; I tell 
you it won’t break me. But how 
ean it all be lost?” 

“Well, the Company must stop 
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payment unless your father can 
meet a demand for perhaps half a 
million in something more than a 
week.” . 

“* My father ?” 

“Yes; he is the guarantor, you 
know.” 

“T should think it is impossible 
that he can produce such a sum at 
such notice.” 

“Of course it is. Well, then, 
the Company will stop payment. 
Its other liabilities will bring up 
other creditors, and there is nothing 
to satisfy them with but the stock 
of iron which cost this fabulous 
sum, but which is now almost 
valueless——” 

“ Well, go on, Phil.” 

“Well, the Company will be put 
into liquidation, and its assets will 
be realised. Its assets will consist 
of the stock, and (since the share- 
holders have exhausted their lia- 
bility) your father’s whole fortune. 
That, Cosmo, is the sad way in 
which matters stand.” ; 

Cosmo sat down in sadness and 
bewilderment, and was silent for a 
time. 

“TI fear,” he said at last, “this 
will utterly ruin my father. I 
have no idea what his fortune is; 
but I have reason to know that he 
has suffered great losses on the Con- 
tinent lately, and, with £300,000 
already locked up in the shares of 
this Company, if he can meet this 
immense demand at all, it will prob- 
ably take his last available farth- 
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ing to do so. My poor father! 
After his long life of work and 
anxiety, to be beggared in this 
way! Itis too cruel! Of course 
he will move heaven and earth to 
prevent the stoppaze of pay- 
ment, and if that madman Hop- 
per had confessed to him a few 
weeks ago, he might probably have 
been able to do so; as it is, it 
appears to me _ hardly possible. 

hat happened at the meeting? 
How did they take it ?” 

“Take it! You never saw men 
in such a state. The chairman is 
only a sort of lay-figure, and had 
no control. Every one talked at 
the same time, and in the most 
violent language, but no one made 
any calm suggestions. There was 
an unreasonable disposition to at- 
tack your father. I am sorry to 
say Lord Germistoune used such 
expressions about him that I was 
obliged to protest, and we had a 
regular passage of arms, Eventually 
the meeting was adjourned till to- 
morrow, so that your father might 
be present; and the only sort of 
conclusion which seemed to be 
arrived at was, to press him to the 
uttermost.” ts 

The two friends sat in long and 
melancholy discourse, which only 
ended in the conviction, that for 
each there was a certain grave cala- 
mity, which to-morrow’s revelations 
could scarcely show to be lighter, 
and might probably prove to be still 
more disastrous. 


CHAPER LII. 


The meeting took place at two 
o’clock on the following afternoon, 
and, before that time, some forty or 
fifty persons had assembled in the 


Company’s Board-room. _In addi- 
tion to his indirect holding in the 
Company, Cosmo had taken shares, 
in his own name, to a moderate 


amount, and he was present with 
the other shareholders. He had 
gone early, hoping to see his father 
before the proceedings commenced ; 
but at ten minutes past two, when 
the chairman had taken the chair, 
Mr. Glencairn had not arrived. 

The chairman was nervous and 
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fussy. “I think,” he said, “that 
until the arrival of Mr. Glencairn, 
upon whom our action mainly de- 
pends, it will be useless to open the 
business of the meeting. I do not 
anticipate that he will keep us long 
waiting.” 

Hereupon Lord Germistoune rose 
and said, “I desire to place upon 
record the distinct expression of my 
surprise, and, I may add, indigna- 
tion, at the treatment to which Mr. 
Glencairn is subjecting this Com- 
pany. That gentleman, who is, at 
least, indirectly responsible for our 
painful position, has the discourtesy 
to keep a meeting waiting which, 
in my opinion, is entitled to expect 
avery different attitude on his part, 
—one of becoming humility, of an 
eagerness to explain, to——” 

At that moment Mr. Glencairn 
entered, erect and determined as 
usual, but with traces of anxiety 
and fatigue in his strong face. He 
bowed to the chairman, and took a 
seat opposite to Lord Germistoune, 
who continued on his feet, and went 
on :— 

“Since the gentleman has arrived, 
it is unnecessary for me to do more 
than repeat, in his presence, that 
his conduct in keeping this meet- 
ing waiting is, in my opinion, a 
scandalous act of discourtesy. His 
position ought to dictate an attitude 
of humility and deference to the 
Company.” 

He sat down, and Mr, Glencairn at 
once rose, displaying the same auto- 
cratic bearing as his assailant, made 
more effective, however, by the con- 
temptuous curtness of his reply. 

“T am sorry,” he said, “ that the 
meeting has been put to inconveni- 
ence. The explanation is simple. 
My train was delayed. I will only 
add that, in his remarks, the noble 
lord, either willfully or from stu- 
pidity, misrepresents what he calls 
my ‘ position.’” ate 

Lord Germistoune sprang to his 


feet. “Mr. Chairman,” he said, “ if 
wilful misrepresentation is to be 
imputed ft 
“T will retract that expression,” 
said Mr. Glencairn, surveying the 
angry peer with a look of sovereign 
contempt. “I cheerfully admit 
that I should have said misrepre- 
sentation from stupidity, without 
an alternative. I now move that 
we at once proceed to business.” 
The chairman then recapitulated 
the transactions of Mr. Hopper, read 
over his statement, announced that 
vouchers proved the existence of the 
full amount of iron, but that the im- 
pending demands on them amounted 
to £750,000. The question, he said, 
was, how these liabilities were to be 
met. To him it appeared that the 
Company was almost without avail- 
able resources, With an immense 
stock, it was practically insolvent. 
He sat down, looking at Mr. 
Glencairn, upon whom all other 
eyes were hungrily fixed. Before 
that gentleman had time to speak, 
however, Lord Grimistoune was 
in upon his feet. 
“ei There is,” he,said, but one 
obvious, resource. Mr. Glencairn 
has had the impertinence to apply 
the word ‘stupid’ to me. I would 
tell him, however, that I am suffi- 
ciently acute to know that for all 
these liabilities Ae is liable; and 
that he is also now bound to refund 
to us the price of our shares—in a 
word, to take back his precious con- 
cern into his own hands, and restore 
to us the money which we were 
deluded enough to give him for it. 
I ean assure him that we will submit 
to nothing less. Neither brow- 
beating nor evasion will avail with® 
this meeting. We will have no 
lin Any attempt to boggle 
wae anyatitnon. paieands Let 
him now declare how he proposes 
to relieve us; and let me again 
counsel him to employ a tone in 
keeping with his position.” 
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Mr. Glencairn then rose and said : 
“The noble lord’s wordiness will, I 
think, be seen to justify my use of 
the epithet which he resents. Our 
business is, however, too grave to 
be impeded by such contemptible 
chattering. he matter stands 
briefly thus, and my position is 
this: Iam the guarantor of the 
Company—guaranteeing an annual 
dividend of nine per cent. On my 
failure to fulfill this guarantee, the 
shareholders are entitled to repu- 
diate their contract with me, and 
to throw the business back upon 
my hands. That condition has not, 
as yet, arisen. I have fulfilled the 
guarantee to my loss. Up to this 
time, then, the shareholders are not 
entitled to repudiate. To proceed. 
I admit my liability for the de- 
mands against the Company. If I 
meet them, our contract holds good. 
If I fail to do so, the shareholders 
will then, for the first time, be en- 
titled to claim restitution of their 
purchase-money. 

“ By that time, however, the Com- 
pany will be bankrupt (the liability 
of the shareholders being exhausted), 
and so shall I. My estate .will be 
in liquidation, and the claims of in- 
dividual shareholders upon it, will 
be secondary to those which it will 
have to meet, on behalf of the Com- 
pany, as a corporation. My assets, 
and those of the Company, could 
only now be realised at a ruinous 
sacrifice ; and the chances are, that 
the shareholders would recover but 
a very small portion of their money. 
From this, it appears, then, that you 
cannot at present legally repudiate, 
and that your true policy is to pre- 
vent repudiation from becoming 
legal, under circumstances which 
would be detrimenta! to yourselves. 

“Let us say that we have to 
meet, in ten days hence, a claim for 
£750,000. By any sort of operations 
with our stock of iron, and from all 
the other resources of the Company, 
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it would be sanguine to expect 
that more than from three to four 
hundred thousand pounds can be 
thus rapidly produced; the other 
moiety, or say £400,000, will there- 
fore have to be contribnted by me. 

“The demand is large and sudden. 
Three hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds of my capital are locked up 
in this Company; my other re- 
sources are distributed in home and 
foreign undertakings—all suffering 
from grievous depression. Frankly, 
I doubt my ability to meet this 
demand, though no effort of mine 
shall be spared. I now move our 
adjournment for five days; at the 
end of that time I shall be prepared 
to state what I can do, and the 
Company will be prepared to say 
what, failing me, i¢ is prepared to 
do. I would say no more, but 
Lord Germistoune’s strange miscon- 
ception of my position compels me 
to point out that it is I who am the 
great sufferer, and by no fault of 
my own; that it is I who have a 
right to say to you—‘ By the neglect 
of your nominees—the directors— 
my whole fortune has been compro- 
mised and probably lost.’ 

“The noble lord says I was one 
of them. True; but how? Why, 
at your importunate request. You 
thought my name would inspire 
confidence, and you importuned me 
to remain on the Board, on the un- 
derstanding that personal super- 
sion was not to be expected from 
me, and that I was only to be-re- 
ferred to as an adviser in important 
matters, It is true I had confidence 
in the manager, who had served me 
for thirty years faithfully, but under 
supervision. I did not warrant him 
to you as a man who required no 
supervision. I would warrant no 
man in his position as such. If the 
directors, who signed away all this 
money, had had any proper pru- 
device or sense of responsibility, 
they would not have sanctioned 
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transactions which they did not 
thoroughly understand. If they had 
referred to me as an adviser, we 
should not be in our present situa- 
tion. Lord Germistoune will per- 
haps now comprehend that humility 
is not the attitude which can be 
expected from me by the Company, 
but a very different attitude indeed !” 
With these words Mr. Glencairn left 
the meeting, over which silence pre- 
vailed for a moment, and thén there 
burst forth a babel of wild talk, 
from which Cosmo escaped, and 
followed his father. 

“ My dear father,” he said, warm- 
ly, “what can I say to you? what 
can I do to help you?” 

“You need say nothing, Cosmo, 
and you can do nothing; for you 
know nothing of such matters. All 
that can be done must be done by 
myself personally—whether it will 
be availing or not, is another ques- 
tion.” 

“T trust you. are more sanguine 
than your tone implies. 
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“ Until I have seen certain bank- 
ers and brokers here, it is difficult 
to form an opinion.” 

“Shall you be long with them, 
do you think? When may I ex- 
pect you at my rooms, for, of course; 
you will stay with me?” 

“Thanks; no. I must leave for 
Paris to-night. I shall put certain 
proposals before certain people here, 
and leave them for consideration. 
I shall then go to Paris with similar 
proposals.” 

“You won't. be able to see my 
uncle, then, this time?” 

“No, Cosmo, Tell him I am 
sorry not to do so, and sorry he is 
so poorly. It is impossible for me 
to stay, however. After all, it 
would be a melancholy time for our 
first meeting. Two old men—one 
threatened with death, the other 
with ruin! A week or two may 
make things better,—his health 
and my finance. Let us hope so. 
Good-bye.” 


CHAPTER LIIL 


The succeeding week was one 
of deep anxiety, unhappiness, and 
suspense for Cosmo. In answer to 
several letters of inquiry, his father 
maintained an obstinate silence. 
He was terribly hard; he did not 
appear to value or even to under- 
stand sympathy: a sworn enemy to 
words which could not advance the 
business of the moment, he neither 
employed nor welcomed any grace- 
ful superfluities of language. Not 
that he was naturally an unkindly 
mau; but concentration was the 
first instinct of his nature, and cir- 
cumstances had directed its opera- 
tion upon the dry facts of life, and 
warped it away from the domain of 
sentiment and the emotions. Cosmo 
very imperfectly understood his 
father, and was deeply pained by 


his reticence. The misfortunes of 
the latter and the manly imper- 
turbability of his attitude before 
the meeting, had called forth all 
his son’s natural sympathy and 
captivated his admiration, and the 
“chill response of silence” with 
which his affectionate overtures had 
been met, disappointed his sensitive 
nature. From a practical point of 
view, also, his father’s silence was 
distressing, for it prevented , him 
from shaping his own course, in 
view of certain eventualities, To 
add to the misery of the situation, 
there was Lord Germistoune’s un- 
fortunate connection with the Com- 
any, and his embroilment with 

r. Glencairn ; so that, altogether, 
Cosmo was surrounded with clouds, 
and there was scarcely a speck of 
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light on his homzon. Nor was it 
better with Esmé. By a sort of 
poetical equation of the burthens 
which true love has to bear, she had 
her fair share of the new distress. 
On the afternoon of the meeting, ber 
father returned home in a state of 
positive frenzy. He loved money, 
and he saw much of his money in 

ril; he hated his adversary, and 

is adversary had brushed aside his 
assaults with contempt, and silenced 
him by his sturdy common-sense. 
Lord Germistoune did not like his 
wrath to boil over vaguely ; he liked 
it to boil over so that it might scald 
and hurt some other person—no 
matter whom, no matter how in- 
nocent ; and on this occasion Esmé 
was the victim. When he entered 
the drawing-room where she was 
sitting, the expression of his face 
positively alarmed her. 

“ Papa!” she cried, “ what is the 
matter? you look dreadfully ill.” 

“Tt is natural that a man should 
look ill, when he has first been rob- 
bed, and then ontrageously insulted 
by a swindling thief!” 

“Robbed ! insulted! By whom?” 

“ Oh, by some scoundrels you are 
deeply interested in—these infernal 
Glencairns ! ” ; 

Esmé’s colour and voice forsook 
her. She could only mutter, “I 
don’t understand.” 

Then the old lord, incoherent 
with passion, went stammering on, 
“That Company of theirs—blown 
up—a willion of money—all van- 
ished—he puts his hand into my 
pocket, picks it of £20,000, and 
then tells me I am a contemptible 
chatterer! And this is the family 
you .wished to marry into! By 

eavens!-it’s enough to make me 
disown you! Mercifully they will 
be ruined, though. Curse them 
both! The blackguards! What? 
Why don’t you speak?” 

“T have nothing to say,’ 
Esmé, in a faint voice. 


” said 
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“You might, at least, have the 
grace to say that you are sorry.” 

“T am sorry if you have lost 
money.” 

“And, I hope, sorry and ashamed 
that you ever had any sort of con- 
nection with such a crew. The 
very thought of the thing is mad- 
dening.” 

“Your accusation,” said Esmé, 
with a powerful effort to control 
her véice, “is incomprehensible ; 
but at least I know that Mr. Cosmo 
Glencairn has nothing to do with 
the Company you speak of.” 

“Oh! you know that, do you? 
Good! ha! ha!” 

“Yes, I know it. He told me.” 

“ Better and better! You never 
heard of a secret accomplice, I sup- 
pose? He is as great a scoundrel 
as his father, I make little doubt.” 

“T cannot listen to this. I must 
leave you.” 

And she fled from the room to 
tears and desolation. For her there 
was another volume of grief and 
pain—another chapter of mystery, 
involving the dishonour of her 
lover’s family ; not his dishonour— 
that was impossible—but apparent- 
ly his ruin and his ignominious 
connection with tarnished men. It 
was all vague and dark; but it was 
all wretched and horrible. Was 
there never to be an end of trouble? 
Could there be yet more dregs of 
bitterness in the cup which Love 
was forcing her to drink? When 
Lord Germistoune had spoken as 
he had just done, he was really not 
responsible for his words, From 
his point of view, we must re- 
member that there was really some 
ground for his acharnement against 
the Glencairns, who seemed destined 
to thwart him at every turn, We 
must also remember that he was un- 
used to any sort of thwarting. So 
that his frenzy was accountable, and 
was the only palliation for his brutal 
words and cruel distortion of facts. 
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When he had cooled down a 
little, he remembered his injustice, 
with a certain shame and repen- 
tance, under the influence of which 
he went to Esmé’s room, “My 
opinion,” he said, “of the Glen- 
cairns is as low as can be; but I 
admit that, in my just anger, I 
have used expressions which went 
beyond the mark. Mr. Glencairn’s 
Company has been brought to the 
brink of ruin by the acts of his crea- 
ture, for whose acts no one can acquit 
him of responsibility,—and—and 
though no fraud is proved against 
him’ personally, his conduct has 
been — is— outrageous and — and 
culpable, in the last degree. As 
for his son ” he paused. 

'“ What of his son, papa?” asked 
Esmé, looking her father steadily 
in the face. 

“T believe the son to be capable 
of anything; but I will admit that 
his name was introduced by me, 
unnecessarily, upon this occasion,” 


“I do not require to be told that, 
papa.” 

“What! you are still dreaming 
of this fellow ?” 

“You wished to tell me, papa, 
that you had done him and his 


father injustice. I am very glad 
that you have told me so. But 
pray, pray, do not bring up more 
painful subjects. I cannot bear it; 
it is cruel; it is persecution !” 

She threw herself down on the 
sofa, and hid her face: and her 
father, after wasting a few tempest- 
uous words on ears that did not 
listen, went away in wrath and 
bitterness, , 

When the day to which the 
meeting had been adjourned came 
round, Mr. Glencairn found that, in 
the existing stage of negotiations 
which were progressing in Paris, it 
was impossible for him to be pres- 
ent—which was at once announced 
by the chairman, who quelled a 
tumult which instantly arose, by 
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stating that Mr. Glencairn had ad- 
dressed a letter to the shareholders 
which embodied all his views and 
proposals; and this letter, with the 
rmission of the meeting, he now 
ged to read. It was dated from 
Paris, and ran as follows :— 


“ GENTLEMEN, —I regret that a 
maximum sum of £650,000 is all 
that I can hope to have at disposal 
for the satisfaction of glaims, to the 
amount of £750,000, shortly coming 
due against the Company. The 
sum thus at disposal will be sup- 
plied by operations of one sort and 
another, with our stock of iron, 
which will yield no more than 
£250,000; and my own estate, 
partly by sales, partly by mortgages, 
will contribute (at a ruinous sacri- 
fice) the complement of £400,000. 
From neither source can another 
farthing .be extracted, in the pres- 
ent state of the markets, We are 
therefore short of our requirements 
by £100,000; and the sharehold- 
ers must either be prepared to tind 
that sum, or the bankruptcy of the 
Company and of myself also, wil 
be inevitable. 

“In that double event, there 
would be a double liquidation, when 
many other claims would have pref- 
erence to those of the shareholders ; 
so that their loss would probably 
much exceed the amount which | 
suggest they should sacrifice, to keep 
the Company afloat. 

“I bave another alternative to 
propose, and it is this: that the 
shareholders” should now dissolve 
their contract with me, and gsur- 
render their shares—the value of 
which (when the value of my large 
holding is deducted from the capi- 
tal of the Company) is £550,000. 

“ With this sum, as well as with 
the amount of the impending claims, 
I should then be debited, repre- 
senting a total of £1,300,000. 

“To meet this debt, I should 
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have the sum, now at my disposal, 
of £650,000, and a further sum of 
£400,000, which, I have ascertained, 
can be procured by mortgage of 
the shares,—Total, £1,050,000, leav- 
ing ‘a deficit of £250,000. The 
shareholders would certainly have 
to endure the temporary loss of that 
amount; but I think it would be 
their safer policy to do so. It will be 
observed that they would, in this 
way, recoves about two-thirds of 
their capital, at. once; and I do not 
think that I am sanguine in believ- 
ing that such an improvement in the 
general conditions of finance and 
commerce must eventually take 
place, as would enable me to satisfy 
their remaining claims, by restoring 
the value of securities now mort- 
gaged on the basis of grave depre- 
ciation. 

“In weighing between these al- 
ternatives, the shareholders musi 
bear in mind three of the results 
involved by bankruptcy :— 

“1st, The shares would cease to 
be negotiable securities. 

“2d, All assets of the Com- 
pany’s and of mine would have 
to be summarily realised. 

3d, There could not be a 
moment more unfavorable than the 
present for that operation. 

“ T leave you, gentlemen, to weigh 
these alternatives, and beg that 
your decision may be telegraphed 
to me here.—I have the honour to 
be your most obedient servant, 

“ A, GLENCAIRN.” 


As soon as the chairman had con- 
cluded his reading, an hysterical tu- 
mult arose, and the angry gabble of 
disappointed, money-loving men. 

There had been great faith in Mr. 
Glencairn’s resources ; and his failure 
was all the more enraging that it was 
unexpected. Little self-control was 
displayed. The few cool-headed 
men who essayed to speak were 
overpowered by cries of “ Scandal- 
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ous !” “ An iniquity!’ “ A fraud !” 
“A plant!” “A robbery!” and so 
forth. The many hot-headed men, 
who had proposals to make, broke 
off in the midst of their words 
to join the chorus of wrath and 
execration. 

Thus matters went on for a time, 
while Cosmo, white with disgust 
and anger, sat, hardly restrained by 
his own sound judgment, and by 
the vehement remonstrances of Phil 
Denwick, from avenging, in a sum- 
mary way, the grosser insults heaped 
upon his father. 

By degrees the storm somewhat 
abated, and there was some show of 
discussion carried on, still noisily, 
by isolated groups. 

At last one calm gentleman rose, 
and said that he would accept Mr. 
Glencairn’s statement as made bond 
fide; avd move that his first sugges- 
tion should be adopted,—that they 
should put their hands in their pock- 
ets, produce £100,000, and float the 
Company. But he got no farther 
than this, being summarily hooted 
down. - He was followed by another 
calm gentleman, who said that, when 
you were in-a bad business, the best 
thing to be done was to get out of 
it, at once and altogether, even at a 
loss; he proposed, therefore, that 
they should adopt the second alter- 
native, which would at once give 
them a large portion of their money, 
and might probably restore it all in 
time. There was a good deal of 
confusion upon this; some of the 
meeting supporting the speaker's 
view ; the great majority, however, 
who were obviously “irreconcil- 
ables,” hooted it as they had hooted 
the previous motion. 

Last of all rose Lord Germistoune, 
who evidently represented the popu- 
lar sentiment, and was received with 
applause. 

‘He was not there,” he said, “ to 
discuss the bond fides of Mr. Glen- 
cairn; that gentleman’s character 
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was a matter of indifference to him 
and them. He simply looked at the 
matter thus—by what line of action 
were they likely to incur the small- 
est loss? With regard to the first 
proposal, it was too preposterous 
to be considered by sane men, and 
he would pass it by. With regard 
to the second, he thought there was 
a certain effrontery in it. They 
were simply asked to give Mr, Glen- 
cairn credit for £250,000 without 
any security. That was what it 
amounted to; and would the meet- 
ing stand that ?” 

The meeting shouted, here and 
there, with expletives, that it 
wouldn’t; and his lordship went 
on. 
“Tf they were to view it as a 
business proposal, it was at once 
audacious and puerile; if they were 
to regard it as an appeal ad miseri- 
cordiam, he would suggest that Mr. 
Glencairn had no claim to their con- 
sideration. He was their guarantor ; 


and, holding that capacity, he had 
no right to compromise the sound- 
ness of his guarantee by engaging 
in a hotch-potch of speculations all 
over the world. He thought the 
meeting would admit the justice of 
that homely expression ?” 


The meeting shouted that it 
did—that there was no sort of doubt 
about the hotch-potch. 

“Very well, then,” continued 
Lord Germistoune, “there could 
be no doubt about their attitude 
towards Mr. Gleneairn. Now that 
gentleman was obviously anxious to 
avoid the bankruptcies. That was 
natural. It was pleasanter to get 
indefinite credit for £250,000, than 
to have it summarily squeezed out 
of the pockets by the stern pressure 
of thelaw. As he had already said, 
he was not there to judge Mr. Glen- 
cairn’s bond fides, and he made no 
imputations against it; but he 
might venture to assert, in the ab- 
stract, that the scrutiny of a liqui- 
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dator would detect capabilities in 
an estate, imperceptible to the—he 
would say, more languid—eye of an 
owner uncoerced. There was no 
doubt of it. Skilful liquidation 
operating firmly on Mr. Glencairn’s 
resources would produce a very dif- 
ferent figure from this beggarly 
£400,000. He moved that matters 
be allowed to take their course, and 
that the bankruptcy of the Com- 
pany and Mr. Glencairn offered the 
solution most in accordance with 
the interests of the shareholders.” 

Twenty seconders sprang to 

their feet; a few dissentient voices 
were silenced; it was put to the 
meeting, received with boisterous 
acclamations, and the chairman 
had just said, “ Lord Germistoune’s 
motion being carried nem. con. r 
when Cosmo rose and interrupted 
him. 
' “ Before,” he said, “the decision 
of the meeting is recorded, | desire 
to be heard; and when I say that 
Iam Mr. Glencairn’s son, my claim 
to a hearing will be admitted. I 
am not going to follow the example 
set me by persons in this meeting 
in the use of intemperate language, 
nor am I going to hold this meet- 
ing collectively responsible for the 
expressions of individuals in it— 
expressions used with referenee to 
my father which can only be re- 
garded as the ravings of a sordid 
panic, 

“But now that something like 
sanity has been restored to the 
meeting, I challenge these indi- 
viduals to use and repeat these 
words to me, if they dare, 

“In answer to Mr. Glencairn’s dis- 
interested proposals, there have been 
shouts of ‘ Robbery!’ and ‘ Fraud !’ 
Has any one of his traducers the 
courage to stand up now and repeat 
these words to me, his son? I will 
give them time to collect their 
courage or their common-sense.” 

He paused: there was a dead 
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silence, but no one rose. Cosmo 
continued— 

“Their common-sense saves me 
the trouble of refuting them. By 
their own silence they admit them- 
selves to be slanderers; and I will 
only say that those who treat the 
honour of a gentleman with so 
much levity, can have but an in- 
distinct idea of what the honour of 
a gentleman really is. 

“So much for the blatant mem- 
bers of this meeting; but I think 
that, with a few exceptions, Mr. 
Glencairn has good reason to com- 
plain of the treatment which he 
has received from this meeting as 
a whole. Let me contrast his atti- 
tude with that of you, the share- 
holders, 

“* He and you are parties to a con- 
tract made for your mutual benefit ; 
but it proves damaging to both 
parties. Legally, he is bound to 
make good the damage; and he 
makes the ‘most loyal efforts to do 


so, without an attempt (which 
would be clearly —— to 


escape or diminish his liability 
by pointing to your own culpable 
neglect which has been at the root 
of the whole evil. He produces a 
‘beggarly £400,000,’ which it pro- 
bably cost him a million to raise, 
and which it probably beggars him 
to produce. He makes no allusion 
to another £350,000 of his, sunk 
in the business which you have 
ruined. His sacrifice is not less 
than a million; perhaps it is half 
as much again; but he makes no 
reclamations. 

“ He asks you, fifty men, to risk 
among you, what is, by comparison, 
a beggarly sum—and entirely for 
your own benefit. His arguments 
all turn upon your interests, He 
makes no appeal for himself. He 
effaces himself altogether. On the 
other side, what is your attitude ? 
Why, it is that of Shylock, clamour- 
ing for his pound of flesh! Ihave 


heard cries of ‘Robbery! and 
‘Fraud!’ I have heard the pres- 
sure of the liquidator suggested as 
a force superior to the dictates of 
honour. I will not characterise such 
conduct. He has asked for nothing, 
except that you should help your- 
selves. Neither am I here to ask 
for anything for him. I will not 
even ask you to help yourselves ; 
nor will I propose to you a compro- 
mise of any sort. Shylock shall 
have full satisfaction.” 

Here Lord Germistoune sprang 
to his legs, and said—“The meet- 
ing is, no doubt, willing to make 
some allowance for the violence of 
a young man upset by his father’s 
distressing position; but he may 
rest assured that rhetoric will not 
affect the decision of this meeting. 
We are resolved that matters should 
take their course. What we desire 
is our money, and not offensive 
parables, There is no more to be 
said,” 

“ Lord Germistoune,” said Cosmo, 
“will pardon me for contradicting 
him. There is still something to 
be said. Had I been aware of my 
father’s inability to meet the full 
demand, I would have privately 
offered him such assistance as | 
could; but I have had no private 
communication from him. I regret 
that his reticence to me compels 
me to make a public exhibition of 
what ought to have been private 
and confidential between father and 
son. I have, however, no alter- 
native. I place all that I have got 
at his disposal. I find that that 
amounts to £225,000, all fortu- 
nately in securities which can. be 
at once realised, That is short by 
£25,000 of the sum required to 
annihilate the unfortunate con- 
nection between him and the Com- 
pany; but my own holding in 
the Company, direct and indi- 
rect, amounts to £30,000, so that 
my property is sufficient, and even 
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leaves a little margin. In my 
father’s name, therefore, I now re- 
nounce the contract, and tender you 
your money in full. And now I 
agree with Lord Germistoune, that 
there is no more to be said.” 

Cosmo sat down; and, at first, 
there was a dead silence—the silence 
of astonishment. Then, from a 
variety of motives; certainly joy 
for loss escaped, possibly recog- 
nition of Cosmo’s generosity—ap- 
plause burst from the meeting, 
which clapped its hands and rose and 
cheered him loudly. The shouts 
of ** Robbery!” and “ Fraud!” were 
replaced by “Generous! “Splen- 
did!” “Magnanimous!” His in- 
dignation and his bitter parable 
were at once forgotten. 

When order was restored, one 
gentlemen after another rose to ex- 
press his high sense of Cosmo’s 
self-sacrifice, It was an ovation 
which only threatened to be checked 
when a shareholder so far suffered 
enthusiasm to get the better of dis- 
cretion as to suggest that the meet- 
ing should not allow all the sacri- 
fice to be on one side, and proposed 
that, in acknowledgment of Mr. 
Glencairn’s loyal efforts, and his 
son’s unexampled generosity, they 
should be invited to accept a re- 
turn of £25,000; “ otherwise,” said 
the speaker, “I fear father and 
son will be entirely beggared. We 
know that the business can only 
be worked at a loss.” 

Before the meeting had time to 
discredit itself by a chill response 
to this, Cosmo again rose and grate- 
fully, but firmly, declined to accept 
the boon. “An act of the sort,” 
he said, “to have any meaning, 
must be complete.” And this drew 
forth the heartiest cheer of all, The 
shareholders had got every farthing 
of their money, and the danger of 
sentimental reaction had been com- 
fortably overpassed. 

When various business formali- 
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ties had been completed, and when 
the meeting was about to break up, 
Lord Germistoune begged to detain 
them for a moment. A bitter strag- 
gle had been going on in his breast 
between his hatred for Cosmo, and 
certain embers of generous gentle- 
manhood which smouldered in his 
inner consciousness. The latter pre- 
vailed, and he rose and said—*“ The 
meeting, I think, ought not to 
separate, without offering a formal 
vote of thanks to the gentleman who 
has relieved us from our embarrass- 
ments. Mr. Cosmo Glencairn well 
knows that, for ome reasons, his 
actions are not likely to be looked 
upon by me with a partial eye. It 
will, therefore, perhaps, make the 
vote all the more acceptable to him, 
if I propose it, which I now do, 
His conduct has been distinctly 
that of a”—/(a gulp)—“ gentleman 
of honour and high spirit. I move 
that the meeting recognizes this and 
thanks him.” 

The motion was carried by ac- 
clamation. Cosmo rose, and simply 
said, “I thank you, gentlemen, for 
your recognition that I have done 
my duty; and I thank Lord Ger- 
mistoune for having, in my honour, 
performed a task, which I know, 
must have been unpalatable to him.” 
And so it was all over, 

Poor Phil, with tears in his eyes, 
grasped both Cosmo’s hands. 

“Dear Cosmo,” he said, “I am 
proud of you. It is glorious!” 

“There is nothing glorious about 
it, Phil. If a man will not give 
his all to protect his father’s repu- 
tation from even the epero of 
misconstruction, he is not much of 
a man, in my opinion. Thank God, 
I had the money to give !” 

“But you have sacrificed every 
thing.” 

“Except honour and duty, Phil. 
I can, at least, look the world boldly 
in the face, like your old model 
‘The Blacksmith.’ You and I are 
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both young and strong; we must 
ut our shoulders to the wheel, and 
th for better days.” 

Cosmo telegraphed very fully to 
his father, and in the course of the 
evening received this reply—a mar- 
vel of length for Mr. Glencairn: 
“With your prospects and hopes, I 
was unwilling to involve you in my 
loss. You have made too great a 
sacrifice ; but it shows you to be the 
best of sons and the best of gentle- 
mev. I thank you, Prospects of 
the iron business very black, I fear, 
Weshall both have to work hard. 
Take no steps till my return.” 

The excitement of the day had, to 
acertain extent, kept Cosmo up ; 
but now all was over, and reaction 
set in. His father’s telegram closed 
the sad drama; the final episode 
was complete, and his ruin was 
accomplished. Such an accumula- 
tion of calamities might well have 
bowed down the strongest man, and 


CHAPTER 


That evening Lord Germistoune 
was in high good-humour.—His 


£20,000 were safe. The Glencairns 
were ruined and he felt that he 
himself had behaved like a Christian 
hero in wrenching from his grudg- 
ing lips the few words in which he 
had acknowledged that the man he 
hated had done well. A larger 
nature would have felt some gener- 
ous pain in profiting by the ruin of 
any enemy, and especially of one 
whose action had been so chivalrous. 
Lord Germistoune was not - thus 
afflicted ; he only felt that his own 
conduct in the affair had been as 
creditable, as its issue had been 
satisfactory to his pocket. And 
not to his pocket only; for Cosmo 
was ruined vow; the stepping-stone 
of wealth was knocked from be- 
neath him; a pauper, and without 
prestige, forced to earn his bread in 
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poor Cosmo touched the verge of 
desperation. It seemed that all 
was lost. His father’s long life of 
work and enterprise had been lived 
in vain. His own dreams of love 
were fading away; his career of 
honor and usefulness was arrested 
at the very outset. He must re- 
sign everything and commence a 
life of obscure toil; and was there 
a hope to gild it /. 

He .did not repent of what he 
had done; that he had so acted 
was his only consolation. - The 
world might have called his sacrifice 
Quixotic; but to him it was a sim- 
ple, and inevitable, duty. He did 
not repent of what he had done,— 
but his heart wellnigh died within 
him. Froma long and sad process 
of self-communion he rose to write, 
and when he had finished his task, 
he murmured sadly to himself,— 
“My first letter to her; and too 
likely to be my last!” 


LIV. 


some obscure calling, he must now 
sink from the social orbit where 
contact with Esmé was possible, 
At last she would see reason and 
recognize the stern logic of facts. 
Yes! at last the Glencairn “ scan- 
dal” was at an end. His lordship 
was not vile enough to rejoice in 
the ruin of any one simply because 
he hated him; but in this case, 
the ruin of the man he hated, 
crushed an influence which was 
opposéd to his dearest wishes and 
ho 

He was full of satisfaction, and 
as he and Esmé were by themselves 
that evening, he thought he might 
as well now finally close the subject 
with her. 

‘Under the circumstances, he was 
able to speak of Cosmo in a tone 
of moderation which surprised bis 
daughter at first, and even gave her 
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a little flutter of unreasonable hope, 
- goon to be dispelled. 

“You will be glad to know, 
Esmé,” he said, “that the matter I 
spoke of yesterday, with perhaps 
some little heat, has been adjusted.” 

“In what way, papa?” asked 
Esmé, nerving herself to meet an- 
other storm. 

“In a very satisfactory way; I 
have secured my va Al 

“T am very glad to hear it; and 
—and Mr. Glencairn, then, is quite 
exonerated ?” 

“Hum! well, I don’t say that; 
but I am bound to say that his son 
has behaved if a manner that was 
distinctly creditable to him. It 
surprised me, I admit; but I am 
always the first to own merit in 
cases where the ordinary ran of 
men would allow personal feeling 
to blind them to its existence— 
ahem !” 


“Yes, papa?— and ” said 


poor Esme, flushing with pleasure, 


and anxious to hear more from her 
father in this happy vein. 

“ Yes, I repeat that, to my sur- 
prise, the young man has ee Hs 
like a gentleman, and I must add, 
in a very high sense of the term— 
ahem |” 

“Yes, papa? yes?” 

“T. say so with the less hesita- 
tion, that it is improbable I shall 
require to mention his name on any 
future occasion.” 

Clouds and darkness again ! 

“It happened in this way,” con- 
tinued his lordship: “the father 
was unable to meet our just claims ; 
the bankruptcy of the Company was 
certain, and our heavy loss was inevi- 
itable. Upon this, the son stepped 
in voluntarily, and most properly, 
and enabled his father to do what 
was right. Young Glencairn paid 
us £225,000—a large sum.” 

“It must have rained him!” 
gasped Esme, | 

“Entirely so, I apprehend; in- 
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deed I almost think he implied as 
much.” 

“ And you took his money, and 
ruined him?!—ruined this noble 
life, that is so full of promise ! and 
stopped his career, which bas—— 
oh, it is too horrible! How could 
you, papa {—how could you?” 

“You forget, my dear,” said 
Lord Germistoune, keeping bis 
temper like a saint, “that, in busi- 
ness, such considerations are ex- 
cluded. What were this young 
man’s career and promise, and so 
forth, to the shareholders of the 
Company ?” 

“Yon might have declined your 
share ¢” 

“Ha! ha! my interest in his 
career is so affectionate! You 
astonish me, girl! However, you 
may make your mind eusy; he 
would not have accepted it. At 
the first whisper of ‘a proposal to 
recognise his upright conduct by a 
return of £25,000, he peremptorily 
declined it, with as much proper 
dignity, I am bound to say, as if 
he had been a gentleman.” 

“ As if he had been a gentleman ! 
as if the very facts did not prove 
him to be a gentleman of the very 
highest type !” 

“ I meant a gentleman by birth.” 

“ Oh, that was all!” 

“Yes; and now I think it will 
be well to come toa complete and 
final understanding about this pre- 
posterous affair, which has been 
making a fool of you and me for 
months. This Mr. Cosmo Glencairn 
was a plebian before, and he. is 
now also a pauper. My consent’ 
you never could have obtained, un- 
der the most favourable cireum- 
stances; and* your own sense will 
show you that, even if I were to go 
mad and offer it, he would not now 
be in a position to take advantage 
of it. He is penniless; his father 
is practically the same, and will be 
bankrupt in a month, or I am much 
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mistaken, Now, child, give up 
delusions, Take a rational and 
straightforward course,— best for 
- yourself, and fairest to this un- 
happy young man, who now has to 
struggle with the world, and can- 
not afford to waste his energy on 
dreams ;—take this course: write to 
him—I will even authorise you to 
do that, with, of course, the dignity 
and reserve proper to ladies in such 
circumstances—write to him and 
tell him that you see the hopeless 
fully of this entanglement. He 
knows it now himself; but he is a 
dreamer, and may have seme high 
fantastic notion that he is pledged 
to you. Tell him that he is free ; 
tell him there is no pledge, and 
that, if there ever was one, I dis- 
solve it by my paternal authority. 
This will be the greatest kindness 
you can do him; it is the only 
kindness I can sanction. I will 
sanction it, however, because he has 
behaved well in this money matter. 
Do it, then, and become once again 
my dear and dutiful daughter.” 
Lord Germistoune quite astonished 
himself by the calm and noble 
elevation of his tone. Such mingled 
dignity and common-sense! such 
paternal sweetness and Christian 
hilanthropy! He felt that he was 

coming angelic and too good for 
this sinful world. “You will do 
it,” he continued, “ to-night.” 

“ No, papa, I will not do it,” 

In an instant the seraph was 
transformed into a raving demon. 
Angels have fallen before. History 
repeated itself. 

* You will not do it ?” he shouted, 
and then atoned for his unnatural 
calm by a tornado of violent lan- 
guage. “You will mot do it?” he 
repeated. 

“T will never do it. I would far 
sooner die!” cried Esmé, the proud 
blood of the Douglas at last aflame 
beyond control. 

“Leave my sight,” cried her 
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father, “and don’t venture to a 
proach meagain to-night! Go,I aay! - 
Not a word, not a look, unless vou 
wish me to turn you out of doors !” 

Esmé walked proudly from the 
room; and if, at that moment, 
Cosmo had stood by her side and 
said, “ Come to the shelter of m 
love!” it is doubtful if filial duty 
would have said him nay. 

As she went slowly up-stairs, a 
servant followed and gave her a 
letter. It was addressed in Cosmo’s 
handwriting, and with a step magi- 
cally quickened, she reached her 
room. In the hour of her bitterest 
trial, then, her lover's words had 
come to console her. A forbidden 
consolation! Forbidden! There 
are limits to human endurance, 
and they had been overpassed. She, 
too, was wellnigh desperate—this 
tender, loving soul, cast adrift in 
her agony, friendless, without a 
whisper of the sympathy which we 
all need, the hardest and strongest 
of us, in the hour of supreme afflic- 
tion—all alone! No wonder she 
held the letter to her breast, and 
kissed it passionately, feeling, by 
its very contact, Jess alone; clasp- 
ing it as the drowning cling to any 
waif in the horror and darkness of 
overwhelming seas, Hoarding her 
comfort, she thus stood for a Jong 
time, with the letter unread. At 
Jast, when the harvest of anticipa- 
tion had been fully reaped, she 
opened it and read as follows :— 

“ T must write to you, my dearest, 
in spite of all prohibitions, Alas 
that. my first letter should only 
have to speak of new sorrows? I 
need not go into details. I will 
simply tell you that, after my father 
had given, as I understand, his 
whole fortune to fulfil his obliga- 
tions, it has been necessary for me 
to come forward with mine, to save 
him from calumny and persecution. 
Happily it has been in my power 
to do so effectually. But, dearest 
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Esmé, it has cost me almost all I 
possess to do this—virtually all ; 
and not merely money, for the loss 
of it closes' my new career, and I 
must begin life at some lower level, 
far from the ‘sphere in which you 
live. You know that wealth ‘and 
fame appeared to me to be chiefly 
desirable, inasmuch as they might 
bring me nearer to you ; and I think 
I could have endured to lose posses- 
sion of the one and hope of the 
other with equanimity, but that 
their‘loss places an immensely wider 
gulf between us. Nevertheless, 
when the choice between duty and 
love presented itself, how could I 
hesitate? If I could have done so, 
surely my love would not have been 
worth your keeping; you would 
have justly despised it. I seem to 
hear your voice assuring me of this. 
I write to you, darling, because it 
is right that you should know what 
has occurred directly from me, lest 
the surrender of my career, without 
apparent motive, should pain and 
bewilder you. It would, I suppose, 
be conventionally proper were I 
now to say that you must not, an 

longer, regard our betrothal as bind- 
ing upon you. TI cannot say so, 
however. I feel that to do: so 


- would: be to wound and dishonour 


your love, Our troth was plighted 
‘for ever and ever.’ While Time 
affects us, it binds our spirits to- 
gether, for joy or sorrow, in hope or 
in despondency, in bodily separa- 
tion or in union; and, in hope at 
least, we contemplate its perpetua- 
tion, after Time, for ever‘and for ever. 
Dearest, we have already suffered 
much, The future is dark. Ttma 

be God’s will that we suffer muc 

more ; but faith and hope will sup- 
port us, as they have done in the 
past. In the gloom of out night 
these stars are still shining, and they 
will shine on till the dawn’ comes, 
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With our eyes fixed on them, let us 
wait in patience for the morning. 
“What more can I say? My 
love can tell you nothing that 
you do not know already. te can 
ask you for nothing that yow have 
not already given, It can promise 
nothing that is not included in my 
undying devotion. Farewell, my 
own dearest Esmé!—I am your 
own for ever, ; 
“Cosmo GrEeNncatRn,” 


It was true that the letter told 
her nothing which she did not 
already know; it only placed be- 
fore her, in calm sad words, the 
new aspect of their love and grief ; 
but its ‘influence, if not cheering, 
was, at least, soothing and “of tt - 
ening. The steadfastness ‘of 
mo’s tone, and the far- reaching 
scope which he pictured for their 
love, seenied, for the moment, to 
dwarf the dimensions of ‘their pres- 
ent trials, and carried her eyes for- 
ward to a glowing future ‘of union 
certain to come, soon or late, but 
certain to come, and then to last 
always, here and in tliose other 
realms where “the voice of weep- 
ing” shall not be heard. Her 
lover’s letter boré her bravely 
up in that climax of her roe A 
but alas! ‘such high contempla- 
tions will not, in real life, endure 
the strain of many a weary day. 
Beautiful are the Elysian ‘plains, 
but far, far away; and, close be- 
side us, there are other plains, with 
bloom and fragrance to ‘touch our 
human sense, and fill our hutian 
hearts with longing; and suffering 
haman love cannot remain’ long 
content to stand on the passionless 
heights, and gaze need the’ far 
horizons. “ Love is of the:valley.” 
With all their fortitude and’ pious 
faith, the “sufferings of these Yd 
lovers were neither few nor small. 


2R 
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CHAPTER LV. 


Mr. Glencairn lingered in Paris, 
completing the transaction which 
had conveyed back into his own 
hands the wreck of his splendid 
business, and ; desperately . endea- 
vouring to discover in the locked- 
up remains of his fortune, some 
symptoms that these mjght, by-and- 
by, yield a little assistance towards 
restoring the capabilities of the un- 
dertaking. He wrote to Cosmo 
that he was thinking out a scheme 
for him, but it was not yet in a 
practical shape; and earnestly coun- 
selled him to retain his seat in the 
House, at all events till his return 
and till the end of the session, 
“ The surest way to make ruin irre- 
trievable is,” he said, “to acknow- 
ledge it. Your retirement now, 
would simply be to advertise it.” 
Cosmo’s future plans thus remained 
in abeyance, and he had to endure. 
an irksome suspense, instead of 
plunging into the abyss and sound- 
ing its lowest depths, which in- 
stinct prompts us to do when inev- 
itable calamity is impending, 

Hopper wrote, from his “ so-to- 
speak ” seclusion, several letters of 
grotesque but probably sincere re- 
gret for the ruin his madness had 
induced. He offered to Mr. Glen- 
cairn his services in the working of 
the firm for the term of his natural 
life, gratuitously, or, if he might so 
say, for a crust, Failing this, he 
was, he said, prepared, on the same 
terms, to become Mr. Glencairn’s 
bondsman, enumerating a vast va- 
riety of services which he would 
“ greedily render,” and which includ- 
edthe hewing of wood, the drawing 
of water, the blacking of boots, the 
breaking of stones, and other menial 
duties proverbially associated with 
penitence and retribution. Mr, Glen- 
cairn vouchsafed no answer to any 
of these tempting offers. 


The story of Cosmo’s ruin and gen- 
erosity got abroad, and meandered 
through Clubland in various aspects 
of transformation. It was filtered 
tothe profane public through the 
omniscient columns of the weekly 
“ socials” thus, and in similar par- 
ables: “ History has been repeat- 
ing itself! Pious Atneas has been 
carrying poor old Anchises off upon 
his shoulders again, but he has tum- 
bled this time under the paternal 
fardel, and smashed his knees. I 
hear he is likely to become Prime 
Minister to the Pijwam ef Namboo, 


who, on dit, owes Anchises a pretty 


handsome penny.” 

So that society knew as much 
about Cosmo’s misfortune as he 
knew himself, and was altogether 
ahead of him in regard to his future 
career; but his calm exterior and 
continued attendance at the House 
preven the hungrier gossips who 
ave appetite for more than a nine 
days’ wonder, and his reserve re- 
pelled the questions and the sym- 
pathy of all save his nearest inti- 
mates, who were very few in num- 
ber. Among these, of course, by 


the eternal law of contrast, was . 


Tom Wyedale, whose disinterested 
regrets were pointed by many per- 
sonal considerations, 

The moment he heard the ill 
news, he went down to the “ Kako- 
demon,” and summarily borrowed 
£150 from Bobus Packer, who had 
recently been elected a member, in 
consideration of his half a million 
of money, which had been held to 
cancel certain social disabilities un- 
der which Bobus laboured. Thence 
repairing to the “Gastronomic,” he 
similarly levied upon another nou- 
veau. riche, who had lately been 
admitted as a Gastronomer under 
similar conditions of generous for- 
bearance, and with the £300 thus 
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amassed, he betook him to Cosmo’s 
rooms. After expressing the hearti- 
est grief and sympathy, he proceed- 
ed to say, “It has only just oc- 
curred to me, my dear Cosmo, that 
I have been in your debt for more 
than a year. I daresay you’ve for- 
gotten all about it; but at Caden- 
abbia, last summer, I borrowed £280 
of you, and it would be monstrous 
in me to keep you out of it a mo- 
ment longer now; so here it is 
for you, with many thanks and 
apologies.” 


“ This is very thoughtful of you, 


Tom,” said Cosmo. “I have not 
yet realised what it is to be poor; 
but, of course, I know I ought to 
take it. Still you are always in 
straits, and if this is too heavy a 
draw upon you, you can keep the 
money for the present.” 

* No, no, Cosmo,” cried Tom, “T 
insist. Make your mind easy ; the 


difference it will make to me is 
quite wwe 4 Thich was really 
very true, Tom’s little temporary 
profit on the transaction being only 
twenty pounds—represented by the 
excess of Bobus & Co.’s contribu- 
tions over the sum now tendered to 
his friend. 

“Very well, then, I'll take it. 
Thank you, Tom; you are a good, 
kind fellow,” said Cosmo, And Tom 
really fancied: he was. “ Deuced 
hard,” he thought to himself, “if 
I were to let a little false delicacy 
stand between poor Cosmo and his 
money. Cosmo is more to me than 
many thousand Bobuses, and I 
was clearly bound to make some 
sacrifice of pride on his behalf. 
And, after all, if these bloated 
snobs are not to pay something for 
the privilege of coming among us, 
why admit them? What becomes 
of reciprocity ?” 


CHAPTER LVI, 


During all this time, Sir Robert 
Glencairn had been steadily declin- 
ing in health and strength, and, all 
this time, Cosmo had been most 
dutiful in his attentions, visiting 
him daily, and when the financial 
catastrophe occurred, carefully keep- 
ing the knowledge of it from his 
uncle, lest, in his feeble state, the 
intelligence should injuriously af- 
fect lis health, 

Mr. Glencairn, however, frustrat- 
ed his son’s thoughfulness. Per- 
haps affliction had somewhat soft- 
ened the former; at all events, 
about ten days after the explosion, 
he wrote to his brother expressing 
regret that he had been unable to 
see him before he left England ; 
fully explaining the causes which 
had taken him abroad, and which 
were still likely to detain him for 
some time upon the continent, and 
reporting, in warm terms, Cosmo’s 


fine act of self-sacrifice. The results 
of this sudden disclosure were as 
serious as Cosmo had feared they 
might be. Fiery and autocratic, 
Sir Robert had, at the same time, 
a large substratum of simplicity 
and affection in his nature; and 
his only brother’s calamity caused 
him infinite distress. Then, though 
his own high spirit sympathised 
with Cosmo’s act of devotion, it 
appeared to him to threaten some- 
thing like the final disappointment 
of what had been, almost to mono- 
mania, the aspiration of his life. 
On the occasion of Cosmo’s first 
visit after the disclosure, he found 
his uncle in an alarming state of 
prtostration. He spoke slowly and 
with difficulty; all his brusque 
eccentricity had left him; he was 
athetically subdued and gentle. 
Hie handed to Cosmo his father’s 


letter, saying, “You will see from 
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this that I know all,” Cosmo 
glanced his eye over the letter, and 
then said; “I am grieved, uncle, 
that you should have had _ this 
trouble intruded upon you when 
you are so unwell, I concealed it 
from you purposely,” 

“You are a very good fellow, 
Cosmo,” was the reply; “but why 
should I not suffer with my own 
kith and kin? I have been a lonely 
man all my life, and, I fear, a self- 
ish one, The end of my life is very 
near; during what remains of it, it 


is well that I should share, in all - 


things, with my family. I have 
saved a little money; that and my 
pension, your father and you will 
share, with me while I live,— 
not for business purposes, but for 
your personal wants. I have made 
my will, and left you my small for- 
tune. I have settled it so that you 
cannot again sacrifice yourself to 
your generosity; not that I blame 

ou for what you have done— 
God. forbid I should do that! If 
your father is in need of money, 
you will, I know, give him what 
he requires, out of the income, just 
as I will do myself while I live. 
Ah, Cosmo, I fear all our investiga- 
tions are hopeless now! Neverthe- 
less I wish you to continue in Par- 
Jiament, if possible, where, I think, 
you will do credit to our pedigree, 
short or long. Besides, something 
may yet tura up, who knows? and, 
in any case, and on every account, 
I wish you to be in a position to 
which you are entitled, I cannot 
help seeing, in your recent conduct, 
‘another strong piece of internal evi- 
dence. The money I have to leave 
is only about £25,000, I don’t 
make obedience to my wish a con- 
dition of inheriting 'it; but, if you 
find it practicable, I do wish you to 
follow out a political career. Will 
you 9” 

“ If it is at all practicable, uncle, 
I shall certainly respect your wishes, 
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which are quite in unison with my 
own.” 

“T have a fancy,” continued the 
old man, “that I should like to be 
buried in Scotland. It is, at all 
events, our fatherland. You will 
respect that wish too ?”’ 

“You are low to-day, uncle, and 
depressed ; don’t let us talk of such 
lugubrious subjects. I hope it will 
be many a day before that wish has 
to be considered,” 

** But you will remember it ?” 

“ How can you doubt it?” 

“And, if the discovery ever 
should be made—if the home of 
our race is ever identified—I should 
like to think that my ashes will be 
removed, so that they may mingle 
with those of our ancestors. You 
may think this an idle whim—the 
caprice of a dying man; but, de- 
pend upon it, it is the instinct of 
long descent which prompts the 
wish and you will respect it also ?” 

“T will, uncle,” said Cosmo, 
wondering at the tenacity with 
which this fixed idea clung to the 
old man’s brain, under all circum- 
stances of discouragement. 

“T am tired now,” continued Sir 
Robert, “and I think I could sleep ; 
so I will not ask you to stay longer 
to-day. But be sure you come to- 
morrow, You are a very fine feliow, 
and have been a great comfort to 
me. Good-bye, and God bless you.” 


The next morning, before Cosmo 
was dressed, his uncle’s servant 
came to his rooms. 

“ Sir Robert has had a very rest- 
less night, sir,” he said, “and he 
is very weak this morning. The 
doctor desired me to say he thinks 
you ought to come as soon as pee 
sible. He considers that Sir Robert 
is sinking very fast.” 

Cosmo made all haste, and was 
soon at his uncle’s chambers. The 
doctor met him at the bedroom 
door, and detained him outside for 
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a moment. “Your uncle,” he said, 
“has hada slight paralytic stroke ; 
but, in his reduced condition, I can 
hold out no hope that he will ar | 
from it. In fact, I fear that he will 
not survive the day.” 

“Ts he conscious? Will he know 
me?” asked Cosmo. 

“Tt is hard to say; but I am 
afraid it is certain that he will 
never speak to you again.” 

They entered the room. The 
poor old man lay very still; his 
breathing was a but faint; one 
arm lay powerless by his side; his 
other hand twitched the bedclothes 
with aimless persistent restlessness, 
and his open eyes had that look, 
half vague, half solemn, of appeal 
or inquiry which accompanies the 
approach of death. He slightly 
moved them in the direction of 
*those who entered, showing that he 
was still or again conscious. His 
nephew bent over him, and taking 
his hand, said, “ Do you know me, 
dear uncle?” His eyes were turned 
upon Cosmo’s with the same vague 
look of appeal, but he neither spoke 
nor made any sign. 

“Can nothing be done?” asked 
Cosmo. 

“ Nothing,” said the doctor. “ He 
is without suffering ; that is all the 
comfort I can give you; but it is 
unnecessary that I should remain.” 
He felt the dying man’s pulse, and 
added—“ A very few hours more !” 

Cosmo sat down by the bedside 
to wait for the end. All through 
the day his vigil lasted. His uncle 
was little more than a stranger to 
him, and his own nature was not 
prone to rapid expansions, so that 
violent grief could not be expected 
of him. But there was much that 
was touching in this lonely close of 
a life which the dying man had 
himself described as lonely—in this 
desolate end to aspirations which he 
had cherished so feverishly, but a 
few short weeks before; and, with 
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this moving spectacle before him, 
Cosmo’s heart. was stirred to genuine 
compassion. In the long hours of 
solemn thought, while his tncle’s 
vitality ebbed gradually away, his 
own special calamities faded, for the 
time, out of sight. By degrees his 


‘mind passed to larger contempla- 


tions of the pathos of human life 
and the vanity of human wishes, 
and then rose to that higher sphere 
of hope whence the eye of Faith 
descries, for the shortness and sad- 
ness of life, a recompense on the 
farther side of Time— 


“Where, beyond these voices, there is 
peace.” 


Thus the day passed. Towards 
evening Cosmo felt his uncle’s hand 
tighten its grasp ov his own, and, 
looking at him, saw that the expres- 
sion of his eyes had changed to one 
of anxious meaning and intelligence ; 
and, at the same time, he was ob- 
viously making an effort to articu- 
late. His nephew bent down close 
to him ; but, for some time, he could 
collect no sense from his murmurs, 
reiterated over and over again, in a 
faint and hollow monotone. At 
last he caught the word “ Bible,” 
and, looking round, saw, on the 
table near the bed, the old pocket 
Bible which Phil Denwick had given 
to Sir Robert. Imagining that his 
uncle wished him to read from it, 
he took it up; but again his hand - 
was pressed, and again the dying 
man resumed his painful attempts 
to speak, and at length succeeded 
in audibly pronouncing the word 
“ heirloom.” 

“You wish that this Bible should 
be preserved as an heirloom in our 
family ?” said Cosmo, < omer with 
slow distinctness. -The old man 
pressed his hand by way of assent, 
and Cosmo assured him that his 
wish should be sacred. His grasp 
then relaxed, he made no further 
effort to speak, and his eyes resumed 
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their former vague expression. An- 
other hour passed, and then the 
light faded from them, suddenly 
and for ever. 

It was late when Cosmo returned 
to fis own rooms that night. The 
events of the day had been sadden- 
ing, the tension had been protracted, 
avd he was worn out and thoroughly 
depressed. In this condition, when 
his own affairs again recurred to 
his thoughts, the death of his uncle 
appeared to bear upon his destiny 
with a very different significance 
from that which it really possessed. 
As a matter of fact, it clearly bene- 
fited Cosmo, by opening to him the 
inheritance of, at least, a modest 
competency. But he had not, as 
yet, realised what the importance 
of this was. He had never known 
poverty, and his descent into it 
was, as yet, only felt by anticipation, 
and exclusively in its relation to 
the disappointment of certain dear- 
est wishes. Under these circum- 


stances, what are called “ worldly 


considerations” were not included 
in the view which he took of his 
uncle’s death. That event sim- 
ply appeared to him to be another 
element in the general desolation 
which was closing around him— 
the severance of another link, frail 
and shadowy as it was, which con- 
nected him with the idea of a hope, 
now rapidly vanishing. He felt 
terribly alone. His heart had 
learned, by the experience of love, 
to long with intensity for sympathy 
and tenderness; but, upon the 
mountainous obstacles which al- 
ready intervened between him and 
Esmé, another mountain had lately 
piled its bulk. As for his father, 
he was cold and self-sufficing ; and 
even when Cosmo's heart had gone 
forth to him, in the hour of mutual 
calamity, its advances had been 
chilled by silence or by words of 
formal reciprocity. 

The death of this old man, then, 
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—of this old man whom he might 
have learned to love, and whose 
nature was far more in sympathy 
with his own, simply seemed, as 
we have said, to add another drop 
to the cup of his desolate loneli- 
ness, which was already full to the 
brim. 

Love, family tics, wealth, fame, 
ambition, the eager wish to stand 
in the fore-front of the battle for 
everything which makes nations 
great and good—over all these the 
dark waters of destiny seemed to 
pour their obliterating tide. A 
weariness, a sickness of life, took 
possession of him; he declined 
from the high level of Christian 
stoicism on which he had passed his 
vigil in the death-chamber. The 
words of inspiration brought him 
no comfort; only such as were 
darkest came to the darkened cham-. 
bers of his soul, which echoed with 
the dreary questions of the Man 
of Uz, with the despairing summa- 
tions of the mournful Preacher: 
“ Wherefore is light given to him 
that is in misery? and life unto the 
bitter in soul?” “All the work 
that is wrought under the sun, is 
grievous unto me; for all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit.” 

He had brought away his uncle’s 
Bible—the heirloom; it lay upon 
the table before him, and he ‘took 
it up and opened it. On the fly- 
leaf he beheld the motto, “Search 
the Scriptures,” and he turned over 
the pages, searching in them for 
the key-note of some happier strain 
of thought. At last he lighted 
on a striking passage, which sug- 
gested a long train of specula- 
tions, ending in areverie; and, 
in the midst of this, the Bible 
slipped from his absent hand and 
fellto the ground. It. fell open, 
with its leaves downward, and 
Cosmo hastily stooped and picked 
it up. The leaves were deranged 
by the accident, and he was re- 
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adjusting them when his eye was 
attracted by some faintish writing 
upon one of the central pages. 
With only a languid interest, he 
approached the light to decipher 
the words, which were written on 
the blank side of the title-page of 
the New Testament. They were as 
follows :— 

“Whereas I, the Honourable 
Norman Douglas, third son of Archi- 
bald, 12th Baron of Dunerlacht, 
have married you, Jean Lothian, 
on this first day of June 1781, in 
the parish of Greyfriars, in Edin- 
burgh, under the name of Norman 
Glencairn ; and whereas you have 
doubts and scruples whether this 
wedlock be true and fast, being 
contracted under a name assumed 
by me, but not registered—I do now, 
therefore, before God and upon this 
His Holy Book, formerly take and 
acknowledge you to be my wife, 
under the name of Norman Douglas, 
This name I have abjured and re- 


nounced, and I now retake, and 
use, and admit it to be my name, 
solely for this one occasion and 
purpose: videlicet—to satisfy your 
conscience and scruples, and to 
assure you of my leal faith in all 


ways. To this I place my signa- 
ture—Norman Dovetas or GiEn- 
CAIRN.” 

Underneath, the anxious wife had 
made assurance doubly sure by 
writing :— 

“For the second time, this Ist 
June 1781, I, Jean Glencairn, or 
Lothian, take you, Norman Glen- 
cairn, to be my husband, and now 
under your lawful name of Norman 
Douglas; and I sign my name— 
Jean Dovetas or GLENCAIRN or 
Loruran.” 

A mist came before Cosmo’s eyes, 
and the beating of his pulses 
sounded in his ears like the roar 
of many waters or the shouting of 
a vast multitude. For a few sec- 
onds he was virtually unconscious ; 
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and though, when he had somewhat 
taborentl his self-possession, he 
read and re-read the startling rev- 
elation, it was only after much 
time that he had anything but a 
confused sense of what it imported. 
At first he appeared to be watching 
the evolution of a romantic mys- 
tery, which in no way concerned 
him. The very identity of Norman 
Douglas with his own progenitor 
Norman Glencairn he could only 
realise with difficulty; and when 
that was done, he conld hardly 
retain fixed in his conviction that 
he himself was transformed into 
Cosmo Douglas. 

Then—“Donuglas,” “Dunerlacht,” 
“ Douglas !”—he repeated the names 
over and over again, with a stapefied 
air, as if trying to recall some asso-* 
ciation with the words which was 
eluding the grasp of his memory. 
Such a sudden and utter revolution 
in regard to all the leading ideas 
and interests of his life, might well 
bewilder him, and make it a matter 
hard to his apprehension, that he 
himself shared the proud lineage 
which Lord Germistoune had so 
haughtily described as placing an 
impassible barrier between Esmé 
and a suitor of obscure origin. 
With the minute history of the 
Dunerlacht family he was not 
familiar; though he did remember 
that Lord Germistoune was also 
15th Baron Dunerlacht; but in 
what degree of relationship he him- 
self, as descendant of the 12th 
Baron, thus stood to the present 
representative of the family, he was 
not aware. 

It could not, however, be remote ; 
but, near or remote, the lineage and 
blood were the same. At last, 
from all confusions and bewilder- 
ments, this supreme fact shone be- 
fore his eyes. The dawn had begun 
to break at last. A world of de- 
light opened before his eyes. The 
grand obstacle of* birth had ceased 
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to separate him from Esmé; the 
contemptuous disregard to which 
defects of origin had exposed his 
own personal qualities was no long- 
er possible. For his love there 
was blissful hope; for his pride, 
which chafed against the obliter- 
ation of individuality by a social 
brand, there was a sovereign balm, 
Hard to realise all this; hard to 
believe in so comprehensive a trans- 
formation: but, once grasped, it 
may. well be imagined that, for a 
time, all other sublunary consider- 
ations faded out of view. A time 
which was of long duration; for 
all night through, Cosmo paced his 
room, turning, again and again, 
from one to another of the new 
aspects of bis life, and finding, at 
seach recurrence, some accession of 
delight, It was only when the 


cold natural dawn stole into his 
chamber that a check was given 
to the warmth of his enthusiasm ; 
and then, from a hundred Almas- 
char-like dreams, he awoke. 


It was much for him to find that 
he was of noble birth; the distinc- 
tion was dear to him from many 
points of view: but the cold voice 
of the dawn asked him, whether 
the discovery did, after all, remove 
every obstacle to his hopes? And 
the answer, alas! could be but this 
—that the removal of one disability 
had been anticipated by the sub- 
stitution of another. A month ago 
he possessed the advantage of wealth 
cancelled by obscurity of birth, and 
now his faultless lineage was neu- 
tralised by poverty. 

However much Lord Germistoune 
might recognise the abstract virtue 
of a pedigree, which he, of all men, 
po, not possibly undervalue, that, 
by no means, involved his admission 
that a comparatively penniless cadet 
of afamily could be considered a 
suitable match for the daughter of 
the chief—for the heiress of the 
family honours and possessions, He 
felt all this now; and though there 
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was still much to be thankful for, 
he bitterly appreciated the irony of 
Fate. 

Next, with a pang of shame and 
remorse, he remembered his uncle 
—all thought of whose death had 
been swept from his mind. by the 
very discovery which the poor old 
man had longed and hoped and 
worked for, all his life. He remem- 
bered that for his uncle, too, the 
irony of Fate was cruel—more cruel 
than in his own case, from the apt 
moment of its development and the 
conclusiveness of its action. Bit- 
terly reproaching himself, he was 
touched by that remorseful desire 
to atone to the neglected dead, 
which often moves men to pay an 
instant and more reverent obedience 
to the last wishes of those who have 
gone. He recalled his uncle’s Jast 
injunctions; he had expressed but 
two. Of these there was little fear 
that that which referred to the 
Bible would be neglected ; little fear 
that 2¢ would cease to be an heir- 
loom in the family, the charter of 
whose resuscitation had been drawn 
from its sacred guardianship. 

His uncle’s other wish—that he 
should be laid to his final rest 
among the ashes of his forefathers, 
if the place of their sepulture ever 
became known,—he now resolved 
to take immediate steps to carry 
into effect. 

To do this, it was necessary that 
he should, at once, apprise Lord 
Germistoune of the kinship be-, 
tween their families, which had 
been so strangely brought to light. 
Before he lay down, therefore, he 
wrote the following letter to his 
lordship—writing, as may be im- 
agined, with a haste and agitation 
which excluded the consideration 
of minute details :-— 


«25th July 18—.” 
“ My Lorp,—I have to announce 
to you the death of my uncle, Sir 
Robert ,Glencairn (properly Doug- 
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las), which took place last night, at 
his chambers in Pall Mall, after a 
few weeks’ illness. His death has 
been immediately followed by a dis- 
covery, of vital interest to me, and 
which cannot be altogether indiffer- 
ent to you. It has transpired, be- 
yond doubt, that our family name 
is Douglas, and that we are entitled 
to it in right of our descent from 
Norman Douglas, otherwise Glen- 
cairn, who was third son of Archi- 
bald, twelfth Baron Dunerlacht. 
The discovery is not many hours 
old, and I have had no time to 
ascertain in what exact degree of 
relationship. it proves my late 
uncle to have stood to your lord- 
ship. That it must be pretty close, 
however, is obvious; but, even had 
it been very remote, I would still 
have ventured to trouble you with 
this letter. The day before his 
death, my uncle, who had, all his 
life, entertained the strongest desire 
to penetrate a mystery in which our 
origin was involved, expressed to 
me the wish tbat, should it ever be 
cleared up, he might, if it were pos- 
sible, be interred in the burial-place 
of our ancestors. That wish is, of 
course, sacred to me; and I feel con- 
fidant that so natural an aspiration 
will recommend itself to your lord- 


ship’s sympathy, and that you will be 
glad, as chief of the family, to grant 
the sanction, and give the directions, 
which will enable me to carry it 
into effect. To ask for this is my 
sole object in now writing to you. 
This is not the occasion to allude 
to other bearings of the discovery ; 
but I cannot be wrong, I think, in 
expressing a hope that, whatever 
ditference has unfortunately existed 
between us, your lordship will see 
nothing in my past conduct which 
can discredit my present request, 
by making you ashamed to recog- 
nise my kinsmanship.—I have the 
honour to be your lordship’s obedi- 
ent servant, Cosmo Doveias 
(formerly GuENoarRy).” 


Cosmo then wrote a second let- 
ter to his father, announcing the 
discovery which had been made 
shortly after the despatch of a pre- 
vious one, in which he had reported 
his uncle’s death. He also explain- 
ed the step which he had conse- 
quently taken with regard to the 
funeral, and begged his father to 
return at once, if it were at all 
practicable. When his writing was 
finished he lay down to rest, but. 
not before the sun had long been 


up. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


If the proverbial thunderbolt had 
fallen through the roof of Lord 
Germistoune’s business - room, it 
could hardly have produced a more 
agitating effect upon the noble 
occupant than did the perusal of 
Cosmo’s letter. In the former case, 
however, it would have been the 
agitation of fear; in this, it was 
simply wrath, but wrath intensified 
to such a pitch that it almost par- 
alysed the patient. He sat glaring 
at the letter, livid, trembling, and 
speechless, We have seen him in 
not a few transports of this sort, 


but only of the sort; for this, ‘in 
degree, probably surpassed any pre- 
vious passion which had fired the 
combustible spirit of the old gentle- 
man. “ Glencairn! Glencairn ! Glen- 
cairn!” were the first words he ut- 
tered, after a long interval of dumb 
frenzy; and then, his voice being again 
available, he poured forth such vol- 
leys of miscellaneous malediction as 
proved the perfection to which the 
art of cursing may be brought, if a 
long life is conscientiously devoted 
to its culture. This Glencairn 
family appeared to him, in his pres- 


>. 
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ent mood, to be some emanation 
from the infernal regions, let loose 
for the express pu of outraging 
and exasperating Viscount Germis- 
toune; and a long list of. their per- 
secutions was crowned by this last 
supreme act of almost impious au- 
dacity. One of them had wounded 
his dignity by personal slight and 
insult, and placed large moneys of 
his in grievous jeopardy. The other 
had practised upon his daughter 
with diabolical arts of love, en- 
snared her affections, perverted her 
obedient spirit, and lifted his own 
daring eyes to an alliance with the 
august house of Germistoune. It 
might have been supposed that this 
would exhaust them; but no! the 
Glencairn pertinacity in evil and 
torment, was a very Hydra—de- 
feated at one point it rose rampant 
at another. The attempt on his 
money (he put it thus) had mis- 
carried ; he had foiled the matri- 
monial design, at the expense of 
grievous personal annoyance, trou- 
ble, and anxiety ; and now, here was 
a deliberate scheme to degrade that 
which was, in his eyes, most sacred 
of all, by boldly advancing .a claim 
to kinsmanship! What sort of a 
claim ? founded upon what? Why, 
on the ground of their descent from 
a blackguard waif of the family, 
whose debaucheries had been no- 
torious,—a claim which might, no 
doubt be made with equal justice, 
by swarms of similar descevdants, 
born, under hedges or in work- 
houses, of nameless and degraded 
mothers, By heavens! this was 
getting past all bounds of human 
patience! Burial too! burial among 
the hallowed dust of the Douglases, 
for the illegitimate bones of this 
infernal old Indian impostor! Lord 
Germistoune felt that it was almost 
a case for the police; and, at all 
events, that if justice had anything 
to do with the moral government of 
the universe, something must hap- 
pen to these vampires before long. 
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Hours elapsed before he was 
calm enough to write in the strain 
of awful! but judicial severity which 
he believed to be his forte; and 
then he indited the following 
response to Cosmo :— 


“July 18—. 

“Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the 
receipt gf your letter, announcing 
the death of a person whom you 
describe as ‘Sir Robert Gleneairn 
(properly, Douglas),’ and requesting 
that the privilege of interment in 
my family burymg-ground may be 
accorded to'his remains. 

“It seems not improbable that 
you should have been distraught by 
grief, on account of the death of 
the individual in question; but, 
either from that, or some other cir- 
eumstance, I presume you to have 
been suffering from mental aliena- 
tion at the moment when you per- 
mitted yourself to pen that mon- 
strous effusion, On no other hy- 


pothesis can I account for it. 


“Tt seems almost a waste of 
words to negative a request of the 
sort; but, as it is preferred in a 
serious tone, I pay it the compli- 
ment of a grave refusal. And, 
when I have done so, I have said 
all that is strictly necessary; but I 
will, nevertheless, add one or two 
brief observations, You have dis- 
played, on a recent occasion, the 
spirit of a gentleman, which I 
cheerfully recognised at the time; 
and if the same spirit continues in 
some degree to actuate you, you 
will, I think, see the propriety of 
discontinuing the use of the name 
which you appear to have adopted, 
—only, let me hope, in the moment 
of frenzy with which I have above 
credited you. Admitting the possi- 
bility of your illegitimate descent 
from a member of my family who 
disgraced it and himself, let me 
point out that the etiquette which 
guides men of good feeling in your 
position prompts them to adopt the 
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name, not of the male, but of the 
female parent or progenitor, from 
whom an irregular and discredit- 
able origin is derived. The law, I 
believe, without recognising the 
right of persons in your position to 
any name at all, sanctions in some 
sort of way, or perhaps I should 
say connives at, their adoption of 
the female surname, I. know not 
whether the name of ‘ Glencairn’ were 
adopted on that principle; but, if 
that be not the name borne by your 
irregular progenitrix, I would sug- 
gest that you should now discard 
it—not for the name of Douglas, 
but for that of the female in ques- 
tion, which, if she were at any time 
within the pale of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, may probably be preserved 
in the disciplinary records of the 
parish where she lived. This would 
be to place yourself in, at least, a 
quasi legal position. Be that as 
it may, persistence on your part 
in the assumption of the name of 
Douglas might possibly compel me 
to expose the impertinence in the 
public prints; and I shall do so, 
without fail, if it ever comes to my 
knowledge that you venture to im- 
pute to me the scandal of kins- 
manship with yourself.—I am your 
obedient servant, 
‘‘ GERMISTOUNE. 

“ P.S.—A more monstrous pre- 
tension was, perhaps, never before 
advanced,” 


Cosmo did not receive this not- 
able effusion till late at night, and 
he answered it on the instant. 

The next morning Esmé happened 
to reach the breakfast-room before 
her father bad made his appearance, 
and, while awaiting his arrival, she 
took up the advertisement-sheet of 
the ‘ Times,’ and read, in the obit- 
uary list, an announcement which 
interested, but much perplexed her. 
It ran as follows :— 

“At his chambers, in Pall Mall, 
on the —th inst., in the 65th year 


of his age, Sir Robert Douglas (for- 
merly Glencairn), K.C.S.L, late 
commissioner of Sirapoore, Ben- 
gal; great-grandson of Archibald, 
12th Baron Dunerlacht.” 

When Lord Germistoune entered, 
Esmé, with the paper still in her 
hand, exclaimed, with a vivacit 
now unusual in her dealings wit 
her father— 

“Oh, papa, we seem to have lost 
a relation | never heard of before. 
It is very strange.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“There is the death of a Sir 
Robert Douglas, formerly Glen- 
cairn, announced here.” 

“Ts every one who chooses to call 
himself ‘ Douglas’ necessarily a re- 
lation of ours ?” . 

“No; but he is described as 
great-grandson of Archibald, 12th 
Baron Dunerlacht. What does it 
mean, if he were not our rela- 
tion ?” . 

“Mean? It means an imposition 
—a swindle—a lie; that’s what it 
means /” 

“ But who was this Sir Robert 
Douglas in reality ?” 

“ Ah, read his alias,” 

“Glencairn,” said Esmé, utterly 
bewildered, 

“ Yes, ‘ Glencairn ;’ you have some 
reason to blush when you read it.” 

“ But—but——” 

“ He was brother to the man who 
tried to fleece me of my money; he 
was uncle to the individual who has 
virtually robbed me of my daugh- 
ter’s loyalty and affection; he was 
a third scoundrel of the same ac- 
cursed gang.” 

“ This is cruelly unjust, papa.” 

“ Be silent!) What new villany 
have they started now? Why, a 
claim to kinsmanship with wren + 
me /!—on the ground of an alleged 
illegitimate descent from a black- 
guard cadet of our family! And 
not content with that, this -Mr. 
Cosmo Glencairn completes a long 
series of outrages by calmly request- 
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ing me to admit my ‘ kinsman’ (the 
reprobate just defunct !)—to admit 
him to the right of burial among 
the old lords of Dunerlacht! By 
heavens! it’s enough to make the 
old lords get up and leave the vaults 
in disgust! But I daresay you'll 
defend it. Upon my life, I think 
you will! Doyou? Do you dare? 
What? Answer me!” 

“T think it is natural to wish to 
be buried among one’s own people,” 
said Esmé, speaking like one in 
sleep, and from the midst of some 
wild and wondrous dream. Before 
her father bad time to open new 
vials of wrath upon her, a servant 
entered and brought him a letter, 
addressed in a handwriting which 
caused his lordship to pause and 
hastily tear it open. It was Cosmo’s 
letter, and Lord Germistoune tore 
it open with a sort of gluttonous 
desire to stimulate his ferocity with 
some new incentive. -He was ap- 
parently disappointed. Certainly 
the letter, which ran as follows, did 
not produce this effect, but indeed 
a strangely different one :— 


«“—_, July 18—. 

“My Lorp,—I do not think it 
would be seemly in me to protract 
a controversy as to the burial of my 
unele, Sir Robert Douglas. I will 
therefore make other provisional ar- 
rangements for his interment, and 
I have, on that subject, no farther 
remarks to offer. 

“ Asto the general tone and tenor 
of your letter, I feel that, though 
they are offensive, I am not logically 
entitled to resent them, since they 
are based on a misconception of facts 
so great that they are virtually not 
addressed to me at all, but to a non- 
existent person. 

“ Absolute proof of my legitimate 
descent from Norman Douglas is in 
my possession; and no strong as- 
severations will discredit it. Let 
me add that (failing my father’s 
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action in the matter), I shall anti- 
cipate your action as to publicity, 
by at once advertising my resump.- 
tion of our family name—of which 
vour lordship may be assured that 
I am as proud as yourself—and the 
advertisement will report the evi- 
dence which justifies the resump- 
tion. I shall thus place myself, 
not, to use your own expression, ‘in 
a quasi legal position,’ but in the 
only position tolerable to a gentle- 
man, who considers that the fair 
fame of his progenitors ought to be 
sacred in his eyes, 

“ Your lordship will, of course, see 
in the advertisement the evidence 
above alluded to, but I need not say 
that, should you wish to examine 
the originals, or the certified copies 
from marriage registers, &c., they 
are open to your inspection. At 
the same time, any attempt, on your 
part, to discredit the legality of my 
resumption of the family name, will 
compel me, with regret, to have re- 
course to legal measures for redress 
and refutation.—I have the honour 
to be your lordship’s obedient ser- 
vant, Cosmo Dove tas.” 


By the time Lord Germistoune 
had finished reading the above, every 
vestige of colour had left his face. 
He folded up the letter with hands 
that shook as if palsied, and sat 
down to the breakfast-table, touch- 
ing the articles about him in an 
absent, mechanical way, while his 
features worked spasmodically. 

His daughter was anxiously ob- 
serving him, when he rose and 
staggered, rather than walked, to- 
wards the door. Esmé sprang up 
and ran to him with a cry of alarm. 

“Papa! dear papa! what is 
wrong! let me help you—let 
me ” 

He turned on her with a ghastly 
face and wild eyes, and waved her 
off, muttering, “ Don’t dare to fol- 
low me!” 
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BY THEODORE MARTIN. 


A FIRESIDE PIECE. 


Ovrsive the blast is making riot, 

And through the darkness the snowflakes fall ; 
Here in my little room all is quiet, 

Warm and dry, and so snug withal, 


Musing I sit on my cushioned settle,, 
Facing the firelight’s fitful shine ; 
Sings on the hob the simmering kettle, 
Songs that seem echoes of “ auld lang syne.” 


And close beside me the cat sits purring, 
Warming her paws at the cheery gleam ; 

The flames keep flitting, and flickering, and whirring, 
My mind is lapped in a realm of dream. 


Many long, long forgotten summers 
Rise up, wraith-like, before my view, 

Some in the brightness of masking mummers, 
Some with their splendours bedimmed in hue. 


Lovely, serene-faced women sweetly 
Meanings divine in a glance convey ; 

Revellers, mingling among them fleetly, 
Caper and laugh, and are madly gay. 


Marble gods in the distance tower ; 
Near them, dream-like in beauty rare, 
Is a fairy grove that has burst in flower, 
And sheds perfume on the moonlit air. 


Castles full many of wizard story 
Totter along with their crests awry ; 
Knights behind them, in full-plamed glory, 
With troops of their squires come riding by. 


Tis gone! The beautiful dream is over ! 
Away like a phantom the pageant draws ! 
Oh dear! The kettle is boiling over, 
And pussy is yelling with scalded paws. 
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LOVE’S BURIAL. 


Txov hast passed from life, and thou knowest it not ; 
The light is quenched in thine eyes, I wot; 

Thy rose-red mouth, it is wan and sere, 

And thou art dead, my poor dead dear! 


One summer night, myself I saw 

Thee laid in earth with a shuddering awe ; 
The nightingales fluted low dirge-like lays, 
And the stars came out on thy bier to gaze. 


As the mourning train through the wood defiles, 
Their litany peals up the branching aisles ; 

The pine-trees, in funeral mantles dressed, 
Moan prayers for the soul that is gone to rest. 


‘ 
And as by the mountain tarn we wound,. 
The elves were dancing a fairy round ; 
They stopped, and they seemed, though startled thus, 
With looks of pity to gaze at us. 


And when we came to thy lone earth bed, 

The moon came down from the heaven o’erhead. 
She spoke of the lost one. A sob, a stound ! 
And the bells in the far away distance sound. 


THE UNBELIEVER. 


Wirarn my arms thou’lt lie, love mine ! 
With rapture past all measure 

My whole heart leaps, and throbs to think 
Of such entrancing pleasure. ~ 


Within my arms thou'lt lie, love mine! 
With thy fair golden tresses 

My fingers sport; thy dear wee head 
Upon my shoulder presses. 


Within my arms thou’lt lie, love mine ! 
Sweet fact fulfils sweet vision. 

Even here on earth I shall enjoy 
Heaven’s dearest bliss Elysian. 


Oh, holy Thomas! Can this be? 
The doubt, I know, will linger, 

Till I on the wound my bliss hath left 
Am able to place my finger. 





DONNA CLARA, 


In the garden, ’neath the twilight, 
Roameth the Alcaidé’s daughter ; 
Downwards from the castle ramparts 
Drum and tramp send festal music. 


“Tedious are to me the dances, 
And the honeyed words of flattery, 
And the knights who, dehonairly, 
With the sun himself compare me. 


“ Everything is doubly tedious, 

Since I saw, beneath the moonlight, 
Yonder knight, whose lute o’ nights has 
To my chamber window lured me. 


“Oh, how brave he looked, and slender ! 
And his eyes shot flashing glories 

From his face so nobly pallid. 

He was like St. George exactly !” 


In this wise mused Donna Clara ; 

On the ground her eyes were poring ; 
Looking up, tlrere stands the comely 
Unknown Paladin before her. 


Hand-locked, murmuring loving whispers, 
On they saunter in the moonlight ; 

And the zephyr fans them softly, 
Fairy-like the roses greet them. 


Fairy-like the roses greet them, 
Like Love’s heralds, all a-glowing. 
“ Tell me, my belovéd, wherefore 
Turn’st thou rosy-red so quickly?” 


“Twas a gnat that stung me, dearest ; 
And these gnats in summer-time are 
Quite-as odious to me, as though 

They were long-nosed Hebrew vermin.” 


“Think not, sweet, of gnats or Hebrews !” 
Says the knight, in tones caressing. 
“From the chestnut-tree in thousands 
Flakes of snow-white blooms are falling. 


“ Flakes of snow-white blooms in thousands 
Breathe around delicious fragrance, 

Ah! my own belovéd, tell me, 

Is thy heart mine, all mine, only ?” 


“Yes, I love thee. Oh, my darling, 
By the Saviour blest I swear it, 

Whom the Jews, of heaven accurséd, 
In their fiendish malice murdered !’’ 
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“ Name not Saviour! name not Hebrews!” 
Says the knight, in tones caressing. 

” Yonder, like a dream, are waving 
Milk-white lilies, bathed in moonshine. 


‘“« Milk-white lilies, bathed in moonshine, 
Upwards on the stars are gazing. 

Ah, my own belovéd! tell me, 

Hast thou, too, not sworn, untruly ?” 


“ Untrath is not in me, dearest, 

As within my breast there is not 

One small drop of blood of Moor, nor 
Of that filthy race of Hebrews!” 


“ Think not, sweet, of Moor or Hebrew!”’ 
Says the knight in tones caressing ; 

And towards a grove of myrtle 

On he leads the Alcaidé’s daughter. 


Stealthily love’s silken meshes 

He bas round and round her woven! 
Few the words and long the kisses, 
And their hearts are overflowing. 


Sings the nightingale, low-fluting, 

As ’twere some ecstatic bride-song ; 
And along the ground the glow-worms 
Flit as in a mazy torch-dance. 


In the grove the hush grows deeper ; 
Nought is heard save through the silence 
Prudent myrtles, lowly lisping, 

And the flowers their sighs exhaling. 


Of a sudden from the castle 
Comes the blare of drum and trumpet ; 
And, awaking, Donna Clara 
Steals from the embrace that folds her. 


“ Hark! they call me, O my darling! 
But thou shalt, before we sever, 

Tell me thy dear name, which thou hast 
Kept so long from me a secret,” 


And the lover, smiling gaily, 

Kissed the fingers of his Donna— 
Kissed her lips, and eyes, and forehead, 
And at length he thus addressed her : — 


“T, Sefiora, your belovéd, 
Am the son of the illustrious, 
‘ar-famed, and most learned Rabbi, 


Israel of Saragossa. ” 
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VIENNA AND VIENNESE LIFE. ‘ 


Tue latest of M. Tissot’s volumes 
on Germany has made its appearance 
even more appropriately than his 
‘Pays des Milliards,’ He remarks 
in his introduction to ‘Vienne et 
la Vie Viennoise,* that Austria is 
exceptionally the country of con- 
trasts; and we may say as much and 
more emphatically of the Austrian 
capital That is the reason why 
eyes have been so anxiously riveted 
upon it of late. For the ‘Austrians 
have so vital an interest in the 
Eastern Question, that to all appear- 
ance they should have spoken the 
words long ago that must have sent 
Europe into amicable conference. 
Unhappily, as matter of fact, the 
magnificent Austrian empire is a 
mere political expression. With 
its many and motley nationalities, 
jealously scrambling for equality or 
ascendancy, it has been shifting, 
as one of its diplomatists very justly 
observed to M. Tissot, from abso- 
lutism to federalism; from federal- 
ism to ceatralism; from centralism 
to dualism. The German race is in 
a small minority; while its more 
advanced Liberals are alien in their 
sympathies. As much indeed may 
be said of each of the- people that 
compose what is anything but a 
happy family. The Magyars, who 
saved the throne of Maria Theresa 
from the cynical ambition of the 
Great Frederick, lay themselves out 
for foreign support in their aspira- 
tions after independence and self- 
government. It was the Russians 
of Nicholas, with the Slavs under 
the ban of Croatia, who crushed out 
their rising of 1848 when its suc- 
cess seemed wellnigh assured. Thus 
they have an equal horror of their 
Russian neighbours and of their Slav 
fellow-subjects, and that is why they 


have gone heart and soul with 
the Turks, while labouring to force 
the hand of Count Andrassy. But 
Count Andrassy, although their 
countrymen, has to reckon with the 
Court party, and with the formidable 
Slav element that re-established its 
ascendancy. Then the Slavs, what- 
ever may be their apprehensions as 
to the future, are loath to break in 
the meantime with their Russian 
kinsfolk. The Czechs, surrounded 
by Germans, are shut up in their 
enclave of Bohemia; they assert 
their pretensions to such privileges 
as are enjoyed by the Hungarians; 
and their deputies have refused to 
take their seats in the Cisleithan 
Chamber at Vienna, as the repre- 
sentatives of the coasts of Trans- 
leithiana hold aloof from the Parlia- 
ment at Pesth. Measures that are 
urged from the one side provoke 
bitter opposition on the others, be- 
cause where interests are not actu- 
ally in conflict, the atmosphere is 
charged with suspicion. 

As we have no idea of entering into 
political questions, we refrain from 
even the most cursory résumé of the 
relative positions of the other pro- 
vinces: we have merely glanced at 
the subject, because we see in 
Vienna the social embodiment of 
those antagonistic influences that 
hamper or paralyse Austrian action. 
Politically, the state of things is 
calamitous for Europe, and means 
the gore anxieties for the dynasty 
of the Hapsburgs. But socially, 
and from the picturesque point of 
view, it makes Vienna one of the 
most attractive of capitals, at all 
events to the sing visitor. It 
is true that Old Vienna has been 
strangely changed, and by no means 
altogether for the better, even so 
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far as its own inhabitants are con- 
cerned. For ourselves, we plead 
guilty to a sentimental conservatism 
in the case of venerable cities and 
time-honoured abuses, although it 
clashes with common-sense, and 
will not stand the test of argument. 
We regret the reforms in Papal 
Rome which have swept and gar- 
nished its filthy old thoroughfares ; 
which have whitewashed the crum- 
bling wall that used to be tapestried 
with gorgeous mosses; which have 
disengaged diseases and death in 
disturbing mouldering foundations ; 
which broach schemes for embank- 
ing the yellow Tiber, although these 
seem to be indefinitely delayed. 
We regret the works of demolition 
that have let light and air into the 
Judengasse at Frankfort, replacing 
rookeries that gladdened the soul of 
the artist by a brand-new modern 
street with gas and water laid on. 
We lament the destructive enter- 
prise of the municipality of Rapin 
and now that the energetic officials 
who carried it out have beeu brought 
into the law courts, we are inclined 
to say that it serves them right. 
We are by no means clear even as to 
the “ Improvements” in Paris; and 
we know that we move in pensive 
melancholy along those broad boule- 
yards which traverse the labyrinths 
of oddly-named streets where we 
used always to lose ourselves after a 
long-standing acquaintance. A su- 
perbly imposing monotony of build- 
ings is all very well in such 
mushroom cities as New York or 
Chicago; nay, there is little ex- 
ception to be taken to it in quarters 
of our own metropolis like Belgravia 
or South Kensington, that encroach 
vn what used to be fields or market 
gardens; but it is another thing 
altogether when it takes the ones 
of subversion, and transforms the 
Rome of the Popes, or the Paris of 
the Valois and the Bourbons. We 
love our comforts as much as most 


people; and we trust that we are 
no more immoral than our neigh- 
bours. Yet we sometimes wish we 
could have seen the Paris of the 
occupation after Waterloo, before 
the Préfets of the Seine were 
abroad wielding the besom of des- 
truction, and intrusted with un- 
limited eredit; when there was a 
romantic sense of insecurity in the 
streets after sundown; when bands 
of lawless Bohemians infested the 
suburbs, and water-thieves were 
said to swarm on the Seine; when 
every sort of irregularity was facili- 
tated by the faint light of the lamps 
of oil that swung from lines across 
the tortuous thoroughfares; when 
the chink of the gaming-tables 
might be heard in broad daylight 
from the windows of the gambling 
dens in the Palais Royal. 

Our feelings have run away with 
us, and we have said so much that 
we fear we are very likely to be 
misunderstood. And besides, we 
have been wandering away from 
Vienna and the promiscuous pop- 
ulation that makes it what it is. 
But then, if there is anything of 
the past that one may be excused 
for regretting, it is the Vienna that 
we used to know down to some 
dozen of years back. It was then 
that those contrasts, to which we 
have made allusion, struck you so 
forcibly at every turn. The citizens 
were cribbed and confined, and the 
city was mean in some of its aspects. 
Though the fortifications had been 
dismantled, they had not been re- 
moved ; the inhabitants were cramp- 
ed within an enceinte that reminded 
them of days comparatively recent, 
when the Turks came periodically 
to beleaguer their walls, and the 
Marchfeld was the habitual battle- 
ground of the Eastern question. 
The proudest aristocracy of Europe 
lived in the very centre of the com- 
mercial quarter, looking out from 
gate, they were most inconveniently 
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the windows of their salons of state 
on rookeries' that were crowded by 
the hard-working artisans. There 
was literally no elbow-room to be 
had for love or money. There was 
no throwing out a wing or altering 
a gable without interfering with the 
lights or rights of a neighbour; and 
you had to pick your way along the 
most fashionable street on the nar- 
row border of flags that was the mer- 
est pretext for a pavement. The 
wheels of the carriages, when the 
weather was wet, cast showers of 
mud on the unfortunate passengers 
as on the windows of the court 
shopkeepers, When the wealthiest 
nobles were so indifferently housed 
according to our Western notions, of 
course their inferiors were by no 
means particular, We have inhab- 


ited the gloomy interior of rather 
expensive lodgings in the Ktirnthner 
Strasse, and could judge by their 
internal appointments of the dwell- 
ings of the well-to-do middle classes. 


In short, light and air were not to 
be had upon any terms; and the 
tenants set small store by such 
modern conveniences as water and 
drainage. You had some idea of 
the habits of the Viennese in their 
homes when you groped your way 
into one of the restaurants they 
frequented. These restaurants still 
exist and thrive on the strength of 
their time - honoured reputations 
side by side with more showy rivals. 
A popular chop-house in the city of 
London was a palace of ease com- 
pared to one of those old-fashioned 
Vienna eating-houses at noon-day. 
Packed together like a consignment 
of swine in a railway truck, these 
worthy Viennese could be dimly 
distinguished through the dense 
columns of vapour that rose from 
their savoury food, or rolled up 
through dark subrerranean P 

from the vaulted kitchens below. 
The ceaseless clatter of knives and 
the clink of beer-glasses made the 
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horrors of the hazy pandemonium 
more intense, And if these things 
were done in the green tree, what 
was done’ in the dry? If that 
was the way of life of well-to- 
do people, who patronised estab- 
lishments in the most frequented 
streets, one may imagine what it 
was when you penetrated into the 
labyrinth of lanes where the indus- 
trial and dangerous classes were 
huddled together, or when you 
made your wayginto the quarter of 
the Jews, that slopes down to- 
wards the arm of the Danube. The 
decrepit houses, piled stage over 
stage, threatened to, topple over 
into each other’s arms; the open 
gutters came with a rush after rain 
down the rugged acclivities of ill- 
paved, gasses, to flood the pools that 
were stagnating at the bottom. 
There was no trapping or cover- 
ing of sewers; it was seldom, in- 
deed, that the scavenger penetrated 
thither; and as for the odours that 
tainted tbe air, the scevts of the 
City of the Virgins was a trifle to 
them ? . 

All that was one side of the pic- 
ture. The natives did not seem to 
care, or it might be presumed that 
they would have agitated for sani- 
tary measures ; and we never heard 
that the death-rate in Vienna com- 
pared very uufavourably with that 
in other cities. The traveller might 
grumble atthe gloom in he best 
hotels—in the solemn and grimly- 
furnished bedrooms of the “ Arch- 
duke Charles” or the “ Empress 
Elizabeth ;” he might object to 
being jostled when he took his 
walks abroad—to having to swal- 
low a peck of dust during his 
strolli—to being splashed from head 
to foot by the carriages; but all 
that only served with the rest to 
brighten the enchanting contrasts. 

First, as to the city itself. Each 
individual dwelling might be in- 
commodious,—taken in the aggre- 
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gate, huddled together. But then the 
general architectural and esthetic 
effects were simply urivalled, when 
the sombre harmony of the weather- 
stained tints were lighted up by the 
streams of brilliant sunshine that 
came pouring down upon the places 
and markets, or filtered through 
the gables and angular chimneys. 
Everything in the shape of public 
buildings seemed to wear the his- 
toric picturesqueness of hoar anti- 
quity, from the Gotltic glories of the 
graceful spires of St. Stephen’s to 
the fortress-palace of the Burg, where 
the Emperor kept house among 
his people. .At each turn of the 
narrow twisting streets you found 
yourself in front of some imposing 
sculptured facade, among other 
buildings that had little to boast of 
but their solidity. At each corner 
you looked up at some quaint group 
of house-tops, dominated by the 
tower or the steeple of one of the 
inumerable churches. There were 
the massive convents, often looking 
out to the country from their com- 
manding positions on the ramparts ; 
the lofty townward wall, with its 
lines of grated windows, sometimes 
forming the side of an entire street. 
There were palaces of the nobles, 
that, though they left little space 
for the surrounding garden, some- 
times looked out like that of the 
Esterhazys, on spacious places like 
the Freyung; while in the Jews’ 
quarter, although it might scarcely 
be agreeable as a residence, there 
were the most fantastic eccentrici- 
ties of curious outline, and speci- 
mens of the most elaborate work- 
manship in iron, that amply re- 
paid the researches of the connois- 
seur. 

But it was the open-air life of 
Vienna that was made so thorough- 
ly enjoyable by comparison. The 
Viennese revel in the open air—and 
no wonder. If they could not ex- 
orcise the familiar spirits of gloom 
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that haunted their closely-packed 
houses, at all events they could 
rush out and elude them. In bad 
weather and the long winter even- 
ings there were the brasseries and 
the cafés, whose frequenters had 
been born to the manner of them, 
with the seasoned constitutions of 
salamanders and the lungs of sto- 
kers in the Red Sea. But these 
recommended themselves as a pis 
aller to the social townsfolk, who 
always preferred, when they could, 
to be unter freien himmel, and if 
possible to take their wives and 
families aiong with them. In the 
first place, they had the intra- 
mural Places within easy reach of 
their doors—most of them turned 
into markets on several mornings in 
the week. There they could lounge 
among the stalls laden with fruit 
from the neighbouring orchards, 
and bunches of old-fashioned flow- 
ers, and great piles of vegetables in 
profusion if not in variety ; among 
the mob of sturdy, noisy, good- 
humoured peasants—the women in 
queer head-dresses and gay-coloured 
bodices and petticoats that won- 
derfully brightened the scene ;— 
among the waggons and carts and 
ein-spdinners that had been dragged 
overnight from considerable dis- 
tances by horses and ponies, donkeys 
and dogs. ‘There among flocks of 
pigeons and sparrows from the 
overhanging roofs, that scarcely 
took the trouble to flutter out of 
the way, the good housewives of the 
town used to do their marketing, 
with their children clinging on to 
their skirts, and often escorted by 
the house-father, who carried the 
basket. How pleasant and whole- 
some it must have been in the city 
smoke to sniff up the freshness of 
the country from the basketsful of 
apples and cabbages! No wonder 
they prolonged the bargaining in- 
definitely, though they must have 
been tolerably familiar with the 
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market prices, insisting on having 
a stock or a sprig of wallflower 
thrown in. These characteristic 
market scenes must always linger in 
ove’s memory, as they presented 
themselves to the curious traveller 
looking down upon them—say from 
the balconies of the Hotel Miinsch 
upon the Hop-markt. 

It was chiefly the women of the 
bourgeoisie who went about the 
markets of a morning. The men 
looked forward to the mid-day meal, 
when they met their friends and 
discussed their affairs ; to the gather- 
ing in the breweries and cafés when 
their day’s labours were done; but 
above all to the cool of the evening 
in the gardens. There they inhaled 
the fresh breezes from the pine- 
covered hills of the Wienerwald ; 
there they smoked their pipes and 
their favourite Virginian cigars, and 
listened to the lively waltzes by 
the bands of Strauss and Lanner. 
We need not loiter in the gardens 
now, for they are as great a feature 
of the Viennese life as ever. But 
nothity can bring back the old spec- 


tacle in the Prater on the gala-days- 


and fine Sundays in summer. The 
noble clamps of timber are there 
still: the great shady stretches of 
turf: the lovely glades and im- 
pervious thickets, with the broad 
reaches of the rushing Danube 
sparkling in the brilliant sun- 
shine or glooming in the shadows 
of the trees. There are still the 
streets of booths and dancing- 
saloons and eating-houses in the 
Wiirstl-prater, where the people 
pluck the passing day, and make 
merry in Rabelaisian fashion, But 
the old pomp and picturesqueness 
are gone, which were the most 
visible signs and symbols of a city 
that was still medieval. Then the 
court equipages, carefully ‘super- 
vised by the master of the horse, 
according to the traditions of his 
office, used to turn out in grand 


gala-dress, Then the great mag- 
nates from all the provinces of the 
empire were wont to rival the impe- 
rial magnificence, and vie with each 
other in their degrees, Gorgeous 
chasseurs seated on the boxes, their 
good -humoured features shaded 
by nodding plumes, outshone the 
glories of Western field-marshals. 
Princes and counts of the kingdom 
of Hungary would appear in the 
graceful national garments—in the 
long boots and embroidered dolmans 
—that delighted their semi-oriental 
taste. It was a firmament of which 
the imperial sun was the centre, 


‘and where hundreds of minor con- 


stellations had each its train of 
satellites. The people crowded with 
open eyes and mouths to gaze in ever- 
renewed delight at a glittering spec- 
tacle that no familiarity could stale. 
And what he saw in the course of 
his drive round the Prater showed 
the stranger 4 reflection of the in- 
terior of those forbidding-looking 
mansions, where no foreigners set 
foot unless they came with the best 
introductions. Each of these man- 
sions had its little court. In more 
than one of them, like that of the head 
of the Esterhazys, a table was daily 
spread for the relations and hangers- 
on. Some of the princely houses 
were entitled to their personal body- 
guards, and had even the right te 
confer honours and distinctions, 
Nor was the picturesqueness by any 
means confined to the ostentation of 
the high aristocracy. You drove back 
from the Prater to the Stephen’s- 
platz and the Kohl-markt to find 
yourself in such a variety of cos- 
tume as you saw nowhere else out 
of a fancy ball. The different 
cafés were patronised by different 
nationalities. There were Turks 
and Greeks, Jews and Poles, Bohe- 
mians and Servians, Wallachians 
and Moldavians, Tyrolese and 
people from the coasts of the 


- Adriatic. They crowded each other 
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and mingled their motley garb and 
speech on the broad flagstones of 
the Kohl-markt, jabbering in each 
dialect of Eastern Europe, and 
smoking everything from the porce- 
lain pipe to the cigarette. 
Nowadays if you woke up in 
Vienna after having gone to sleep 
for a dozen or fifteen years, like 
Rip Van Winkle, or About’s ‘man 
with the broken ear,’ you might 
rub your eyes indeed. Vienna is 
the Aaiserstadt as much as ever; 
the same agglomeration of clashing 
nationalities constrained to a com- 
mon obedience to their imperial 
head. The strange diversities of 
feature and language are as strik- 
ing as before. But the crowds of 
semi-orientals have learned to clothe 
themselves like ordinary Western 
Christians, so that the people turn 
to stare at the Turk who sticks to 
the costume of his country and cli- 
mate. The Hungariah whose father 
draped himself in the dolman, or- 
ders his garments in Saville Row, 
and piques himself on their insular 
faultlessness of cut. The nobles 
who prided themselves on the pro- 
fuse hospitality of their patriarchal 
state, have either been halfruined 
or have had to draw in their horns. 
Humbler men have taken to mak- 
ing and losing fortunes after the 
manner of those enterprising Amer- 
icans who have the knack of falling 
on their feet. Venturesome specu- 
lators have come to the front, and 
the money-making tribe of Judah 
has asserted its financial supremacy. 
M. Tissot remarks that the Hebrew 
dream of the new Jerusalem has ac- 
tually been realised on the banks of 
the Danube. It is the Jews, he says, 
who have built these modern pal- 
aces, It is the Jews who have 
bought up the Austrian press, It is 
the Jews who monopolise the money 
of theempire. It is the Jewish bill- 
brokers who have made themselves 


the masters of the feudal families - 


that in former ages used to put them 
to ransom. “How the times are 
changed!” a Viennese sufferer re- 
marked to him plaintively, referring 
to the good old times when the 
Jews were wont to be burned by 
the hundred, and when the poor 
Christian students came to turn 
over the heaps of ashes in search of 
the pieces of gold that the victims 
might have hidden in their gar- 
ments. “How the times are 
changed! Now it is the Jews 
confiscate our goods.” 

- And as it is with the citizens, so 
it has been with their city. It may 
seem a strong thing to say when 
the march of demolition and recon- 
struction has been so universal, but 
nowhere are architectural contrasts 
more conspicuous. Hear M. Tissot 
on the subject, when he gives ex- 
pression to the ideas that must 
suggest themselves to everybody :— 


“ The ‘ stadt,’ the city, which forms as 
it were a black island lost in the white 
sea of its suburbs, remains the centre 


‘of commercial, political, and social 


life ; the pickaxe of the destroyer has 
respected these tortuous streets, these 
narrow places, all full of old relics, 
and where still is palpitating, the same 
as before, the soul of the ancient mon- 
archy. The six-storeyed houses, with 
their grand arched gateways, with 
their massive caryatides, encounter 
each other at each step in this laby- 
rinth of picturesque and gloomy streets 
which worm themselves about, which 
cross, which meet, and which carry you 
back with your thoughts for several 
centuries ; their sharp-cut, engine-turn- 
ed turrets which shoot up in the air 
like vegetation in stone, soften the 
angles and give a castellated air to 
those ancient constructions of feudal- 
ism, where personal power was s0 
solidly intrenched. But to see this 
decorated architecture in all its splen- 
dor, you should make the round of 
the city by night, in a brilliant moon- 
light. Going out of an evening I have 
given myself over to the guidance of an 
artist friend, in this ravishing labyrinth 
of venerable streets which seem to be 
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playing at hide-and-seek, and shrink- 
ing out of the way ofthe wind. I 
was in a rapture over the spectacle, 
with its unexpected effects and its de- 
lightfal surprises. One part of the 
town seemed flooded in a sea of sha- 
dows, the other bathed in the limpid 
and silvery light of a dawn; and un- 
der these reflections of agate and opal, 
the bearded faces of the caryatides 
showed as if they were living and 
grimacing ; youmight have said that 
these great nude bodies of fauns and 
satyrs were making violent struggles 
to release themselves from their cases 
of mortar, that they might draw nearer 
‘ to the nymphs who, like them, had 
half emancipated themselves.” 


M. Tissot remarks characteristi- 
cally that the reconstruction of old 
Vienna, with the ruin it has brought 
on so many, was part of that 
fatal heritage of the wmilliards of 
which Prussia plundered unfortu- 
nate France; that the impulse to 
wild speculation came directly from 
Berlin; and that the embellishment 
of the capital of North Germany 
set brains on fire in the Kaiserstadt, 
In reality the Viennese had gone 
industriously to work long before 
the negotiations for the secret tri- 
partite party which, it has been 
proved, precipitated the plans of 
Count Bismarck, The most invet- 
erately Conservative aristocracy in 
Europe clung as long as_they could 
to their old habits, with the odd 
blending of ostentation and  sim- 
plicity. They disliked innovations 
in any shape as indicative of those 
popular movements they dreaded. 
The bourgeoisie was far too care- 
ful of its savings to offer an inviting 
opening to speculative adventurers. 
Yet, considering the growth of lux- 
ury and the rapid development of 
speculative enterprise everywhere 
else, the only marvel is that the 
Viennese should have stood still so 
long. Had the French marched upon 
Berlin and laid the Prussians under 
contribution, the Viennese would 
bave gone on all the same with that 
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architectural transformation which 
was already fairly well advanced. 
As it was, the flush of cash and cre- 
dit in Prussia no doubt accelerated 
the Austrian catastrophe. More- 
over, the opening of the Exhibition 
contribtted to it. The Viennese 
had dreamed the most extravagant 
dreams of the money they were to 
make by the strangers within their 
gates. They appear to have fan- 
cied that when once foreign visitors 
had found their way to them, they 
would continue to pour on in a per- 
ennial flood. So they run up whole 
quarters for the accommodation of 
their guests, and for the residence 
of those who were to make their for- 
tunes by the inundation. Before 
the commercial crash they had al- 
ready been undeceived. Some of 
the biggest of the new hotels were 
never filled beyond their entresols, 
and M. Tissot gives significant in- 
formation as to the fate that has 
befallen them since. The Hotel 
Austria has been bought fora cen- 
tral police-office. The Tauber, the 
Britannica, the Union, have all been 
sold for what they would fetch— 
the first having been knocked down 
at a price which barely covered the 
mortgages. And we should say 
that if speculative shareholders 
have cleared the mortgages by their 
sales in all instances, they have 
good reason for gratitude. For the 
building crisis could never have 
become so acute, had it not been 
for the seductive facilities in ob- 
taining extravagapt advances. When 
all values were going up, when a 
swarm cf mushroom financial estab- 
lishments were bidding against each 
other for business, cash may be said 
to have been going a-begging. Neck- 
or-nothing men of straw would set 
their hands to “ securities” to any 
amount, on the mutual accommoda- 
tion principle. You bought your 
plot of land, and you borrowed on 
it, and made a contract with the 
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builder. When you had built up 
to the ground-floor you borrowed 
again, and you repeated the opera- 
tion at each successive stage, till at 
last you arrived at the roof, and 
could survey your handiwork from 
the chimney-pots, The insurance 
companies conspired with the bank- 
ing establishments to foster those 
financial follies, for they were a god- 
send to them—-so long as they lasted. 

When once the disillusioning set 
in, it grew to frenzied panic in a day 
or two. M. Tissot gives a most 
striking picture of the deplorable 
tragedies that occurred in the pal- 
ace of the new Bourse. In six 
vears the members of the Stock 
Exchange had increased from 1000 
to 3200, Two-thirds of these san- 
guine speculators saw their occu- 
pation gone of a sudden, and their 
dreams of a golden future were 
changing into ghastly nightmares. 
Many of them had hopelessly com- 
mitted themselves. Brought face 
to face with ruin in forty-eight 
hours, they found it impossible to 
stave off the evil day. The impul- 
sive Southern nature passed swiftly 
from despondency to despair, and 
there were several suicides in the 
corridors. Some of the leading 
members of the great banking 
houses had fallen into evil repute 
with the new men. It was said 
that they had been locking up 
their cash in their strong-boxes 
that they might artificially ag- 
gravate the stringency and make 
a sweep among troublesome com- 
petitors, One of these bankers, 
the Baron de Schey—the Schey Pal- 
ace is one of the most imposing in 
the Opera Ring—very imprudently 
drove down to the bear-garden, in 
the Schotten Ring, when the cla- 
mour and excitement were at their 
height. A frantic mob precipitated 
itself on him. “He was beaten, 
buffeted, nearly torn limb from 
limb, and enly owed his life to 


a miracle. One of his clerks was 
Honey up dying. Next day the 

ouse was closed and occupied by 
a picket of gendarmes.” And it 
would be hard to conjure upa more 
hgrrible scene, than that crowd of 
smartly-dressed, scented and be- 
jewelled pseudo-dandies, changed of 
a sudden into a troop of wild beasts, 
and rending in pieces, with savage 
outcries, a gentleman whose ac- 
quaintance they would have pur- 
chased the week before by any 
act of servility or baseness. Heaven 
only knows what is become of 
them nowadays. A few committed 
suicide — notoriously one of the 
most distinguished of the imperial 
generals ; some died of broken hearts 
in the extremity of misery; many 
must have gone back to the avo- 
cations in which they started, or 
descended to even more question- 
able walks of escrocerie. Some 
have succeeded in drifting ashore 
after the storm, on the spars that 
they saved from the wreck of their 
fortunes. 

The city is beginning gradually 
to recover itself, though the effects 
of that panic of 1873 must be long 
felt through the empire, where it 
gave a rude shock to commercial 
confidence, and brought many pro- 
mising public works to a standstill. 
The Viennese who had hastened to 
be rich—who had cut into the great 
gambling game with the savings 
they had hitherto been so careful of 
—who bad ehanged their manner of 
living on the strength of their gains 
—have learned some lessons of pru- 
dence and over-learned them. They 
have had to leave their spacious 
new apartments to go back to their 
gloomy old rooms; and so far they 
might have done worse, But be- 
cause they have once scorched them- 
selves in the fires of speculation, 
they are more nervous than ever 
over the most legitimate enterprise. 
They put away the florins they may 
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scrape and save, in what is the equi- 
yalent of the thatch of the Hindoo’s 
mud hovel or the heel of the stock- 
ing of the old Highland peasant, 
and consequently their country must 
be so much the poorer. Bhen those 
years of ephemeral excitement and 
fictitious money-making have result- 
ed in permanently bad times for the 
nobles. Many of them had specu- 
lated foolishly ; but that was by no 
means the worst of it. For, as a 
rule, the enterprises into which they 
were tempted were legitimate im- 
provements in their own districts— 
in their forests, mines, or low-lying 
marsh lands. The promoters and con- 
cessionaries paid themselves hand- 
somely, of course; but, as a rule, 
those schemes themselves had some 
substantial foundation. The evil was, 
that so many of them were suspended 
before they were in a position to be- 
gin to pay. But the nobles were hur- 
ried, besides, into habits of unfami- 
liar extravagance. Formerly a man 
took his stand on his recognised 
rank and his quarterings. If he had 
large revenues from his estates, he 
spent them munificently and hos- 
pitably ; if he were poor or encum- 
bered, he felt no false shame in 
retrenching his household expenses 
accordingly. The wealthiest of the 
citizens never dreamed of outshin- 
ing him. They gained no social con- 
sideration by spending, and so they 
saved. But the influx of the foreign 
financiers and adventurers inagu- 
rated a new state of things. As the 
new men had no known antecedents, 
they were obliged to aficher them- 
selves and their means, By way 
of advertising their solvency as pro- 
moters, they flaunted their wealth 
in the face of the city. They built 
themselves magnificent mansions. 
They gave sumptuous entertain- 
ments amongst themselves in the 
new society they had formed. They 
ordered their equipages in Paris 
and imported their horses from 


England. It is true that they were 
not received at Court—that men 
sneered at their vulgar ostentation, 
and told good stories to their dis- 
credit. But none the less it was 
not in human nature for the hered- 
itary aristocracy to submit to be 
eclipsed. So they drew on their 
incomes for the display which the 
nouveaux riches paid for out of 
eredit and capital. And habits of 
show and self-indulgence are more 
easy to assume than to abandon. 
The result is, that the aristocracy 
have given themselves over to be 
spoiled by the Jews, who must have 
locked away in their strong-rooms a 
most remarkable collection of title- 
deeds, ‘So it is,” says M. Tissot, 
“that a prince has been ruined, 
rich enough formerly to scatter bis 
handfuls of gold in the streets of St. 
Petersburg, on the occasion of the 
coronation of the Emperor Alexander 
II. They have laid hands even on 
his gala-suit, and sold its diamond 
buttons in London.” We presume 
that M. Tissot refers to the head 
of the great Hungarian family, who, 
when he mounted on horseback in 
his pearl-sewn tunic, reckoned on 
scattering some thousand pounds’ 
worth of the gems. 

Those years of thoughtless specu- 
lation have made Vienna what we 
see it; yet much as they have 
changed it, it is still unique in some 
respects, and more the city of con- 
trasts than before. Materially the 
new Ring Strasse that encircles it 
with its roomy thoroughfares is an 
immense improvement. Disagree- 
ably windy these thoroughfares may 
be, when the cold spring blasts are 
sweeping down from the mountains, 
enveloping you in whirlwinds of 
penetrating dust. But at those 
times the fldneur can always take 
refuge in the ancient streets that 
used to be his favourite lounge; and 
when the weather is pleasant the 
Ring is delightful. .The streams of 
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the gay world may intermingle on 
the pavements with no fear of over- 
flowing them. 

Nowadays you need not make an 
expedition to the Prater to look on at 
the lines of carriages and equestrians. 
You have the seductive shops, show- 
ing in their plate-glass windows the 
variety of articles de luxe for which 
Vienna has always been famous. 
You may admire the substantial vet 
graceful furniture, with its artistic 
carvings of flowers, and fruit, and 
game, to the manufacture of which a 
whole quarter is devoted. Then you 
have the display of knick-knacks in 
morocco and Russian leather, which 
seem ridiculously cheap to the stran- 
ger, even in the establishments of 
most fashionable renown. And there 
are the delicately wrought meer- 
schaums, with their mouthpieces 
of clouded amber, for which that 
city of smoking connoisseurs is cele- 
brated; and there are the opals 
from the Carpathian mountains, 
and coral from the Levant, among 
the masterpieces in gold and gems, 
that show the taste of Austrian 
jewellers. There are rare carpets 
and hangings, woven in the Mora- 
vian and Bohemian looms, that vie 
in the softness of their texture and 
the subdued harmony of their tints 
with those specimens from Turkey 
and Persia alongside of them, 
which are imported by Trieste or 
the Danube. Next you are dazzled 
by the coruscations from the stands 
of Bohemian glass; and then you 
come upon a gunmaker’s whose ad- 
mirably finished arms of precision 
are adjusted in trophies under the 
spoils of the chase—mighty stag’s 
antlers from the Carpathians, cha- 
mois-heads from Styria or the Saltz- 
kammergut. In short, you lounge 
through a fancy-fair or perma- 
nent imperial exhibition, which 
shows the visitor the ornamental 
productions of the empire. And 
when you are tired of lounging, as 


you may easily be, for the distances 
are great, and the air is apt to be 
relaxing, you have only to drop 
into a café and take up your posi- 
tion at one of the windows. These 
cafés are so numerous that they are 
never overcrowded, except possibly 
two or three of the most frequent- 
ed in the fashionable hours of the 
afternoon. You call for your mé- 
lange or your ‘ Ca puciner ’—white, 
brown, or black coffee, as you prefer 
it—light your cigar, lie back in a 
cushioned-corner, and Jook out upon 
the boulevards, as you listen to the 
murmur of talk from the tables 
around you, though the listening 
is seldom likely to be indiscreet, 
thanks to the blending of unfamil- 
iar dialects. 

On the Ring or Viennese boule- 
vards, you see nothing but modern 
architecture. Huge blocks of high 
roofed mansions, with a general 
uniformity of ensemble, although 
each has more or less of a distine- 
tive character. Great palaces, with 
archways almost as lofty in propor- 
tion as the gigantic chasseur or 
Swiss who stands on guard at the 
entrance. Palaces, whose stately 
facades are embellished with those 
grotesque satyrs and _ graceful 
nymphs to which M. Tissot makes 
allusion in his webersicht of the 
city by moonlight. Here and there 
the lines of the mansions are broken 
by the foliage and flowers of lawns 
and gardens like those of the Stadt 
Park; by the parade-ground that 
surrounds some imposing barrack ; 
by a grand opera house or a sumptu- 
ous church. Everything gives you 
the impression of lavish expenditure, 
of buildings erected to endure, and 
with every mbdern convenience. 
Through some of the archways you 
look into shady courtyards where 
shrubs and flowers are grouped 
round fountains, reminding you of 
the patios in Seville or Cordova. 
Through the open winddws you get 
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glimpses at gilded cornices and fres- 
coed ceilings. Sovereigns and 
princes have taken up their quar- 
ters here. There is the palace of 
the Archduke Albert, perhaps the 
largest landed proprietor in the em- 
pire; there is the palace of the ex- 
King of Hanover, who has happily 
managed to retire on a comfortable 
income, although the Prussians have 
Jaid an embargo on revenues, which 
they devote in the meantime to the 
“reptile fund.” At no great dis- 
tance there lives, in luxurious exile, 
one of the ex-archdukes of northern 
Italy. So that the nouveaux riches, 
who greatly affect the quarter, find 
themselves in eminently aristocratic 
company. On the other hand, but 


a gunshot or so from the Burg 
Ring, the first gentleman of the 
empire is content to remain in the 
unpretending home of his ancestors. 
Frarcis Joseph still inhabits the 
gloomy palace of the Burg, and a 
duller or more thoroughly old- 


fashioned residence no gentleman 
of his degree need desire, It is the 
very embodiment of the favourite 
style of architecture of the medieval 
city. It is large enough and ramb- 
ling enough in all conscience, and a 
blending of the palace, the castle, 
the convent, and the corps de garde. 
If some of the front windows 
have a smiling out-look over the 
Hof Garten, the views over the 
sombre courts behind are enough to 
give any of its inmates the blue 
devils, even when they are enjoy- 
ing a brighter existence than the 
unfortunate representative of the 
Hapsburgs. M. Tissot’s remarks 
on the subject are a good specimen 
of his style, though of course he 
cannot resist an incidental fling at 
the Berlinese. 


“You must not look at Vienna for 
edifices like the Louvre, the Tuileries, 
the Luxemburg ; the old palaces here 
have all either the uniform features of 
the barrack or the melancholy aspect 
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of the convent. Vienna offers no work 
of elevated architecture; every one 
reminds you of the age of battle and 
alarms. The stone is bare; stained 
with a smoky tinge. Nowhere are 
there the wrought gratings,the gardens 
which extend their refreshing and 
velvety parterres under peristyles with 
lofty colonnades, but gates and entries 
which remind one of the fortress and 
the prison. The imperial chateau— 
the Burg, as they call it at Vienna—is 
a simple amalgamation of diverse con- 
structions, with no especial style, and 
united by its courts. But such as it is, 
with its massive walls, I like it better 
than that imperial palace of Berlin, 
of recent manufacture, that you might 
take for the country villa of a retired 
dealer in drum-skins. There is here, 
as it were, the shadow of the grand 
memoriesthat float before you: these 
stones are speaking to you of a glorious 
past. The Burg in other days was 
surrounded by ramparts, defended* by 
towers, fortified with gates, furnished 
with portcullises and drawbridges. The 
Dukes of Austria had at first establish- 
ed their residence on the heights of 
the Kahlenberg, whence they com- 
manded this fertile and splendid plain 
of the Danube; when they shifted 
their castle to the banks of the river, 
Vienna had its birth.” 


The interior is quite as unpre- 
tending as the exterior. The sub- 
stantial furniture and old-fashioned 
decorations may be renewed from 
time to time, but they have never 
been “restored.” Indeed, the 
Hapsburgs would be flying in the 
face of all their family traditions if 
they were to desert the family man- 
sion; and the Burg, with the sim- 
plicity of its domestic life and the 
stately formality of its court cere- 
monial, is likely to remain for long 
a landmark of the old state of 
things. Aud what the Burg is as 
a specimen of castellated municipal 
architectare, the Church of St. 
Stephen is ecclesiastically. Surely 
M. Tissot, who admires the grand 
cathedral as heartily as any man, 
had let it slip from his memory 
when he wrote that Vienna shows 
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no specimen of elevated architec- 
ture. St. Stephen’s with its lofty, 
long-drawn choir of the purest 
Gothic; with its triple nave; with 
the glorious stained-glass in its 
traceried windows; with the fretted 
network of its vaulted roof, and its 
sculptured pillars, profusely decor- 
ated with statuary; with the airy 
strength and sublimity of its soaring 
spire, is a marvel and masterpiece 
of medieval genius. We have often 
admired the massive magnificence 
of outline of some stupendous dome 
on aremote horizon—of St, Peter's, 
seen over a rolling sea of malarious 
mist creeping across the flats of the 
Roman Campagna—of St. Paul’s, 
behind the veil of London smoke, 
coloured in an autumnal sunset— 
of St. Sophia’s at Constantinople, 
against the azure of the sky—or of 
the Mosque of Omar on its mount 
at Jerusalem. The swelling dome 
comes in appropriately among the 
minarets of an eastern city with its 
enclaves of gardens, or over such a 
limitless expanse of stone and lime 
as that of London, But the sharp, 
soaring spire is the befitting crown 
and centre point for a walled city 
such as old Vienna, moated on one 
side by its river, and ringed in by 
its encircling hills. As a rule we 
dislike climbing interminable steps 
to risk a doubtful reward in the 
bird’s-eye view of alandscape. But 
it is worth while ascending the spire 
of St. Stephen’s, if you can only 
shake yourself clear of the attentions 
of the guide, were it merely for the 
sake of the historical associations. 
You read an epitome of the fortunes 
of the Hapsburgs and their empire, 
rolled out around you in the pano- 
ramic map where each salient point 
has its especial memories. Many 
a time the guardians of the bulwark 
of Christendom have looked down 
from that commanding standpoint 
on the tents of the - beleaguering 
hosts of the Moslem, or watched 


their “baffled flight along the 
plain,” when they left behind them 
those standards, kettledrums, and 
horse-tails that are shown amo 
the trophies in the Ambras collee- 
tion and the Arsenal Museum. It 
was thence* that the chivalrous 
Staremberg gazed out night after 
night for the concerted signs of the 
longed-for relief, till at last he was 
gladdened by the _ signal-rocket 
shooting up from the heights of the 
Kahlenberg. On that night Sobieski 
and the Duke of Lorraine were 
solemnly partaking of the sacrament 
in the solitary hill chapel on the 
Leopoldsberg, while the successful 
attack was being organised, which 
was so gallantly seconded by Star- 
emberg. From St. Stephen’s, you 
see at your feet the battle-fields 
of Lobau, Essling, and Wagram, 
where the fate of the empire hung 
trembling in the balance. From St. 
Stephen’s the bivouac fires of the 
enemy were distinguished, when 
the Prussians, after Sadowa, had 
advanced to the banks of the Dan- 
ube. And carrying your eyes to- 
wards the eastern horizon, they 
follow the winding course of the 
Danube—the imperial river after 
all, whether its mouths be Russian 
or Roumanian—till they rest be- 
yond the plains of Hungary on the 
blue ridges of the Carpathains, and 
away to the south on the Alps of 
Styria, and behind these again on 
the snow peaks of Tyrol. While, if 
you drop your gaze over the para- 
pets on the Stephen’s-platz, you 
contemplate the dwarfed gables and 
chimney-stacks of the lofty houses 
ranged round the square ; the stands 
of rickety fiacres with the liliputian 
coachmen nodding on the boxes, 
and the long lines of the omnibuses 
that ply to all points in the envi- 
rons. 

M. Tissot gives a picturesque 
legend of the building of the spire. 
He had it, he says, from a friend 
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who persuaded him to the ascent, 
and si non e vero, e ben trovato, 


“Maitre Pilgram,” his friend began, 
“the architect of the southern tower, 
on the summit of which we shall stand 
in ten minutes, was one of those artists 
of genius such as there were at Col- 

e, at Strasburg, at Ulm, at Spires. 
The cathedral pulpit is a marvellous 
masterpiece, which owes its construc- 
tion to his chisel. Have you remarked 
the head up there, looking at us 
through a window? That is Pilgram 
himself, who placed himself there. 

“« Well, the old master had a daughter, 
beautiful and pure as the Virgin ; her 
name was Cecile, and one of his pupils 
loved her as they loved in those days, 
and as they still love sometimes at the 

of twenty. He has given her 
features to the faces of the angels that 
he has sculptured on the cornices and 
on the doorway of the cathedral.” 


When Pilgram had finished his 
tower, one morning this pupil of his 
sought an interview with him. It 
was to ask the hand of the great 
architect’s daughter: and the sup- 


pliant scarcely helped his suit by 
assuring her father that she recipro- 


cated his passion. He urged that 
he was persuaded of making him- 
self a reputation; that he had 
courage, perseverance, and ambition. 
“What, if you only had ambition?” 
sneered the master. ‘Put me to 
the proof,” rejoined Puxbaum. 
“Build the second tower of the 
Cathedral, and Cecile shall be 
yours,” said Pilgram, with an iro- 
nical and disdainful air, and then 
he turned his back on his pupil. 
The promise, which Puxbaum ac- 
cepted in all seriousness, proved a 
rash one for Pilgram. The council 
of the city heaped honour and 
riches on the Master for the great 
work he had accomplished: then 
they charged him with the con- 
struction of the second tower. The 
temptation to accept was strong; 
the more so perhaps that he had 
little belief in Puxbaum’s talent, and 
felt that both he and the munici- 
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pality might be befooled. But he 
was the slave of his plighted word, 
and he succeeded in persuading the 
city council to transfer the flattering 
commission to his detested pupil. 
But there was one man who Fated 
Puxbaum even more than Pilgram 
did. That was Herder, a fellow 
apprentice, his senior by a score of 
years, likewise in love with Cecile, 
and who therefore regarded the as- 
piring young genius with a double 
jealousy. As Puxbaum reared his 
tower under the admiring eyes of a 
sympathetic populace, Pilgram aged 
visibly, grew daily more morose, 
till at last he took to his bed and 
died. As for Herder, he swore that 
his rival had made a bargain with 
the devil, and that the death of the 
famous architect was one of the 
articles of the agreement. Pux- 
baum had remained in the cemetery 
after his master’s funeral, lifting his 
eyes to the work that was fast 
approaching completion, when all 
at once, against the moonlight that 
shone through the Gothic lace-work, 
he distinguished a shadowy outline 
climbing the ladders of the scaffold- 
ing. Suspecting the presence of an 
enemy, he hurried up and challenged 
the night-walker. The answer came 
from Herder, who precipitated him- 
self on Puxbaum, and the rivals 
closed in a mortal grapple. Losin 

their balance, still locked in eae 

other’s arms, they tumbled into the 
void. In the fall, Puxbaum released 
his adversary, and succeeded in seiz- . 
ing a projecting beam, clinging to it 
with the clutch of despair. As to 
Herder, before touching the pave- 
ment, he uttered a shriek of anguish 
so piercing that it. was heard all 
over the town: the neighbouring 
windows and doors were thrown 
open; the people rushed out upon 
the Place in their night-dresses to 
pick up.a bleeding and frightfally 
mutilated co The face was 
shattered beyond recognition, and 
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at first the people fancied it was 
Paxbaum whom the devil had flung 
down from the tower. When they 
learned the miraculous circumstan- 
ces of Puxbaum’s preservation, with 
more plausibility suspicions changed 
to convictions as to the reprobate’s 
bargain with the Powers of Evil. 
So it became out of the question 
that he should remain in Vienna; 
he bade a mournful adieu to his 
Cecile—and the separation proved 
her death-warrant—wandered forth 
on a pilgrimage with staff and scrip, 
and never was heard of again. 
There is another legend of the 
artist guilds of the middle ages, con- 
nected with the famous Stock-im- 
Eisen, which stands within a stone’s 
throw of the cathedral doors. The 
Stock-im-Hisen, as everybody ought 
to know, is the stump of a vener- 
able tree, said to mark the ancient 
limits of the Wienerwald. It is 
elasped with a padlocked iron band, 
and sheeted with iron in the shape 
of nails driven in by the appren- 
tices to the locksmith’s trade before 
they set out on their probationary 
wanderings. About the genuine 
diablerie of this story there can 
Be no mistake, since it is founded 
on historical facts, and confirmed 
by immemorial tradition. M. Tissot 
tells it thus: Erhard Marbacher, 
the most famous locksmith of 
Vienna, had taken a certain Martin 
Mux as an apprentice out of char- 
ity. Martin was very much of a 
mauvais sujet, so the worthy Master 
Marbacher was exceptionally severe 
with him. One evening Mar- 
bacher sent the lad on a message 
beyond the walls, with strict in- 
junctions to be back before the gates 
closed. Martin loitered till he was 
belated and locked out. In sore 
distress he tried to soften the in- 
exorable gate-wards, but all in 
vain. Then in the moment of his 
despair, a stranger appeared at his 
elbow and offered to help him. He 
gave his protégé a handful of gold 


by way of earnest, and gradually 
increased his offers of future patron. 
age. Martin being shrewed enough, 
naturally suspected the motives of 
the benevolent stranger, who more- 
over had all the attributes both 
in dress and costume that distin. 
guished the Mephistopheles of the 
middle ages. By way of some small 
return for his generous promises, the 
stranger negligently suggested that 
Martin should sign away his soul; 
but though Martin was dazzled and 
tempted, he would not consent 
without bargaining. According to 
their final terms, the temper stipu- 
lated to place the apprentice at the 
head of his trade, and instruct him 
in all the knowledge of good and 
evil, On the other hand, Martin 
bequeathed him his soul, providing 
that he failed on a single occasion 
to attend the Sunday Mass. Next 
day Martin’s new acquaintance 
presented himself as a gentleman of 
the Court to Marbacher in his work- 
shop. He came to order an iron 
circlet, to be secured by a padlock, 
that no mortal strength could force. 
It was a difficult commission at 
best, and had to be executed so 
quickly, that Marbacher hesitated, 
and finally declined. Then the 
visitor made an appeal to the 
apprentices. Martin, the youngest 
of them, venturously undertook the 
task, and received the inspiration 
that enabled him to execute it in 
adream. His masterpiece met the 
full approval of the mysterious cus- 
tomer, who clasped and locked it 
round the stem of the old tree in 
the horse-market. The ‘successful 
artisan went on his trade wander- 
ings, and worked, among other tasks, 
under Master Veit at the great 
tomb of St. Sebald in Nuremberg. 
He chanced to come back to his 
native city at the very moment 
when the municipality were offering 
munificent rewards to the man who 
should open the lock that he had 
forged. He succeeded as a matter 
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of course, and was acknowledged as 
the chief of his calling. He attained 
to increasing wealth and considera- 
tion, taking care never to miss a 
mass, until one unlucky Sunday, 
when his vicious old habits got the 
better of him, and he carried the 
Saturday night into Sunday morn- 
ing over a long game of cards. Then 
he made a rush for the church, but 
it was too late. The officiating 
priest was already at the “Jia 
missa est ;” and lo! the other party 
to the fatal bargain was there to 
receive him with triumphant sneers 
and a demoniacal scowl] of congratu- 
lation. Martin fell down senseless, 
and expired on the spot, his breath 
escaping from the body in a puff of 
black smoke. When they carried 


the corpse to his mother’s, the skin 
had changed to the hue of the 
Ethiopian’s; and although he was 
honourably buried in the cemetery 
of the Cathedral, there could be no 
question as to the fate of his soul. 


We can well believe that wild 
legends ‘of this sort still find a 
shadowy credence, The citizens of 
Vienna have preserved their faith 
in their religion more than those of 
most Roman Catholic cities. A larger 
proportion of the men are to be seen 
in the churches; the lower classes 
are unmistakably devout. Reli- 
gion or superstition still presides 
at grand imperial and popular spec- 
tacles, when the whole town is en 
Jféte. Where else could you see 
such a sight, for example, as is to be 
witnessed in Vienna ou each festival 
of the Corpus Christi. Every shop 
and place of business are closed. The 
Emperor in person takes his place 
in a procession, falling into the 
tanks behind the clergy, followed 
by the court, the ministers, the 
municipal authorities, and the trade 
guilds, There are waving plumes, 
caparisoned horses, with all the noble 
Hungarian body-guard glittering in 
their medieval trappings. There 
are benedictions and genuflexions at 
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the successive stations; and as tho 
crosses and the sacred symbols are 
held on high, the people drop de- 
voutly on their knees in the mud or 
the dust. In the Austrian Empire 
no ecclesiastical commissions have 
restricted the emoluments and re- 
trenched on the privileges of the 
great church dignitaries. There are 
Hungarian archbishops and prelates 
who are still in the enjoyment of 
revenues that sound fabulous in 
western ears, And then the popu- 
lation of the city, religious as it 
evidently is—priest-ridden if you 
will—is being perpetually recruited 
from provinces that are devout or 
benighted, as you may please to call 
them. The son of the peasant, or 
of the small couotry burgher, who 
comes up to try his fortune in the 
Kaiserstadt, brings with him some- 
thing of the atmosphere in which he 
has been nursed. In the primative 
valleys of the Tyrol and the Vorarl- 
berg; among the bleak hills of 
Carinthia; on the thinly-inhabited 
plains of Hungary and Galicia; in 
the forests of Styria and Bohemia, 
or in the Transylvanian milita 
borderland—he has shuddered from 
his childhood at strange legends, and 
been taught to receive wild supersti- 
tions as articles of his faith. He has 
cherished the prejudices and ani- 
mosities of his local patriotism ; he 
half feels that he has emigrated into 
a city of foreigners where he is sub- 
jected of a sudden to unfamiliar 
companionship, that opens bis = 
and quickens his intelligence; but 
it is very slowly that he responds to 
the influences of scepticism, social- 
ism, and advanced ideas generally. 
These circumstances have even 
a more marked effect politically, 
though the consequences are rather 
negative than active. There can 
by no possibility be such a thing 
in Vienna as an ardent and unani- 
mous national impulse, as we un- 
derstand it here. If the Emperor 
and his ministers, after most na- 
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tural hesitation, make up their 
minds to some grand stroke of 
policy, they must infallibly run 
serious domestic risks, Imperial 
triumphs would be sure to aggravate 
active discontent in certain quarters. 
They must rely, in the meantime, 
partly on the support of the Court 
party and the semi-official leaders of 
opinion, but chiefly on the discipline 
and obedience of the troops; and 
these cannot be absolutely counted 
upon in all instances, in conse- 
quence of the conditions under 
which the army is recruited. It 
is a fact that at least one cavalry 
regiment at Solferino refused to 
charge at the word of command, 
when the colonel who had answered 
for its loyalty blew out his brains 
on the battlefield; while the strat- 
egy of the Bohemian campaign is 
believed to have been gravely affect- 
ed by the necessity for peculiar 
dispositions of the troops. 

M. Tissot is a careful and con- 
scientious inquirer, and we have 
found him to be generally reliable 
where his thorough-going partisan- 
ship is put out of the question. 
Apropos to the assertion that 
Vienna cannot be properly called 
a German town, he quotes with 
approval the following passage from 
a German writer, whom he does 
not name; and it appears to us 
that the German is right in essen- 
tials, although doubtless he has ex- 
aggerated for the sake of effect :— 


‘* Swamped for long centuries by the 
Slavs, the Magyars, and the Italians, 
this town, they say, has no longer a 
a pure German blood. You find 
at Vienna a Bohemian theatre as at 
Prague, an Italian opera, French and 
Hungarian singers, Polish clubs; in 
the omnibus it is sometimes impossible 
to exchange a word, since dobody un- 
derstands German; in some of the 

és there are Hungarian, Czechian, 
Slav, Polish, Italian journals, and not 
a single German newspaper. If you 
have not lived long in Vienna, you 
may still be a German of pure breed, 


but your wife will be a Galician or a 
Pole, your cook a Bohemian, your 
nursemaid an Istriote or a Dalmatian, 
your valet a Servian, your coachman 
a Slav, your barber a Magyar, and 
your tutor a Frenchman. In the 
Government offices the Czech employés 
are in the majority; and it is the 
Hungarians who fill the highest posts 
in the administration. No; Vienna 
is not a German town.” . 
All that, as we observed in the 
beginning of our article, makes the 
city the more agreeable in a social 
point of view. The confusion of na- 
tionalities is so great that it becomes 
impossible to obtain trustworthy 
returns by a census. But we may 
form some vague general idea of it 
by statistical returns from the prov- 
inces. Thus in Bohemia, the Ger- 
mans are to the Czech as 1 to 2; 
in Hungary the pure Magyars are 
to the Slavs, &c., perhaps as 2 to 3. 
Possibly M. Tissot goes too far in 
asserting, that out of a hundred 
people whom you met in the cap- 
ital, no more than twenty are un- 
mistakably of the German type. 
But it is certain that the less taking 
traits of the German character are 
mer toned down with the 
arsher features of the Teutonic 
physiognomy, by the influences of 
a genial climate, and by inter- 
mingling with more warm-blooded 
southemns. No people impresses 
the stranger more favourably than 
those kindly, jovial, good-hum- 
oured Viennese. The inner circles 
of the aristocracy are difficult of ac- 
cess; but if you are fairly passed into 
their intimacy, you are welcomed 
im the most frank and friend! 
fashion. It is significant of their 
gutmiithigkeit that they take it as 
a compliment when an acquaintance 
of their acquaintances asks permis- 
sion to be presented to them. We 
cannot say that hospitality is one 
of their national vita a 
perhaps, because with their simple 
habits of life the bourgeois had few 
facilities for entertaining suitably 
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But they are always friendly and 
cordial when you meet them in the 
ublic resorts, in which they seem 
to be really more at home than in 
their houses, Nothing can be more 
cheerful than those merry family 
groups of an afternoon, sitting over 
thoir ices and coffee on the terraces 
of the Stadt Park; or even more of 
a summer evening in the Volk’s 
Garten, where all classes still meet 
on a friendly footing, though there 
is decidedly more segregation than 
there used to be. Black eyes and 
lemodade make the Persians’ para- 
dise according to Tom Moore; and 
the genuine Viennese finds his ter- 
restrial heaven in music, tobacco, 
and Dreher’s beer, And his tastes 
in those respects are most liberally 
catered for. In the fine weather 
everybody crowds to the gardens, 
or takes the tramway to casinos 
among the woods in the suburbs, 
or runs down by rail to the more 
distant anlage. If you are storm- 
bound in the town, in wet weather, 
or in the winter, at every turn 
you come upon some café-chantant, 
or “brewery,” or dancing saloon. 
We dare not say much for the mo- 
rality of the Viennese. They stand 
self-condemned in that respect 
by the singularly free - and - easy 
advertisements they tolerate, and 
which sometimes fill entire columns 
of journals in general circulation. 
In fact, to assure them a wider cir- 
culation, these advertisements in the 
‘Tagblatt’ are generally in French, 
which M. Tissot describes as “the 
language of love at Vienna.” A 
gentleman intimates his desire to 
form a connection, not always pour 
le bon motif, and sketches a fancy 
portrait of the object of his vague 
aspirations, Or he has been struck 
by the charms of some amiable in- 
génue, who has apparently exchanged 
eillades with him from under the 
parental wing in a box at the thea- 
tre or an omnibus to the environs, 
Forthwith he rushes into type, in- 
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viting the fair unknown to pave 
the way to an intimacy by an assig- 
nation; and that system of adver- 
tising would not be so common as it 
is, were these assignations not very 
frequently responded to. In flirta- 
tions in good society and elsewhere, 
affinities go by the rule of contraries, 
The swarthy Magyar makes love to 
the plump German blonde; while the 
blue-eyed and more stolid Austrian 
selects for the objects of his adora- 
tion the Pole or Hungarian, with . 
their French esprit and their wealth 
of raven locks, or the black-eyed 
daughters of sunny Dalmatia. 

So far as the foreigner is con- 
cerned, there are few cities where 
he can amuse himself better than in 
Vienna—at all events, for a short 
time. If he comes supplied with 
introductions, and goes in for soci- 
ety, the winter is undoubtedly the 
season to see the city to advantage. 
In summer, the nobles and landed 
proprietors have gone to their estates, 
and the diplomatists are ou leave; 
the merchants, bankers, and wealth- 
ier citizens are away in villegiatura; 
even the clerks, shopkeepers, and 
people of that class, have taken lodg- 
ings, when they can, in the suarround- 
ing villages, But in late spring and 
early summer, the passing traveller 
finds the place delightful. It may 
be hot, no doubt, in the day, but 
there is a most refreshing coolness 
in the evening; and at all times 
there is a wonderful purity in the 
air. If you are lucky enough to be 
lodged high up in one of the well- 
situated new hotels, like the “ Me- 
tropole,” you enjoy enchanting views 
up the river and over the house- 
tops, to the breezy heights of the 
Kahlenberg and Leopoldsberg. You 
make parties for dinner to Dom- 
mayer’s at Schjubrunn, or to one of 
the restaurateurs in the Prater, or 
at Hitzing, Bribl, or Baden. You 
get up an appetite before dinner in 
the Imperial Park, or in a long stroll 
through the pine-woods, and smoke 
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your cigar afterwards among the 
flower-beds under cool masses of 
foliage. The Viennese cuisine is very 
good—at all events to a man with 
an honest appetite; although the 
sauces, the salads, and the pro- 
miscuous mode of serving, may be 
trying to sensitive stomachs and 
livers. As for the Viennese them- 
selves, they are blessed with most 
admirable digestions, and have 
slight consideration for weaker ves- 
_ sels, Their light amber-coloured 
beer may be swallowed with im- 
punity in almost any quantity, and 
they show their good sense in in- 
sisting upon calling for it at their 
petits diners in the most fashionable 
hotels, The wines of Austria and 
Hungary need only be known to be 
appreciated, and they have the merit 
besides of being marvellously cheap, 
which, unhappily, is rather tending 
to send them out of fashion. Then 
there is an excellent opera, where 
the singing is always good, and the 
splendour of the mise en scéne almost 
unrivalled; while you may pick 
and choose among polyglot theatres, 
ringing the changes from the legit- 
imate drama down to the broadest 
farce. The mystery is how their 
managers can afford adequate re- 
muncration to the numerous actors ; 
for in some of the most popular 
establishments there is a double and 
even a triple company. Possibly 
the libera! engagement of ladies 
may be explained by that laxness 
of morality to which we have made 
allusion. The cafés, especially some 
of the oldest of them in the Kohl- 
markt or the Stephen’s-platz, are 
epitomes in themselves of the life 
of the citizens, When you frequent 
them during a brief sojourn, by 
keeping your eyes and ears open, 
you may pick up a variety of curi- 
ous information as to the ways of 
the city and the empire. 

M. Tissot gives a pleasing, and, as 
we believe, a very faithful picture of 
the easy relations that have always 


existed between the Kaisers and 
their subjects. The Emperor, he 
says, is but the first of his fellow. 
citizens, as he lives in homely 
fashion in the midst of them, ~ 


“The Court of Austria has remain. - 


ed the most popular of all Courts ; be- 
tween the Emperor and his people 
there is something of the friend] 
affection of a father for his grandchil- 
dren. So you find at Vienna repubii- 
cans ofa very peculiar kind—they are 
all imperialists ; words which seem con- 
tradictory, but which are explained by 
the facts, In the worst days of 1848, 
the people placed the Emperor’s por- 
trait, wreathed in flowers, above the 
barricades; and at night the insurgents 
lighted candles before the respected 
image. ‘It’s not to the Emperor that 
we bear a grudge,’ said the revolution- 
ists, ‘but to his ministers—to Metter- 
nich.’ 

** When Ferdinand drove in an open 
carriage, without an escort, through 
the streets of Vienna when in full re- 
volt, he received an enthusiastic ova- 
tion. The Viennese had surnamed 
him ‘the good.’ They recall traits of 
him of a charming simplicity, . . . 
Another time, in one of his walks in 
the neighborhood of Schénbrunn, he 
met a coffin that was being carried to 
the grave, with nobody in attendance. 
He expressed his surprise to his aide- 
de-camp. ‘ Doubtless,’ rejoined the aide- 
de-camp, ‘it is some poor devil who 
has neither friends nor relations.’ ‘ Ah, 
well,’ said the Emperor, ‘let us walk 
behind ;’ and removing his hat, he ac- 
companied the coffin, threw the first 
shovelful of earth, prayed on the brink 
of the unknown grave, and then went 
quietly home.” 


M. Tissot thinks that Ferdinand 
need never have abdicated ; that 
he made a grave mistake in quitting 
his capital. But it was partly, per- 
haps, that the very friendliness of 
the relations between himself and 
his people made the false position in- 
supportably painful to him. There 
were strange episodes in these days, 
both military and political. The 
hordes of Croats, rough warriors 
from the border states of the em- 
pire, with a touch of hereditary 
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savagery in them, had brought the 
worthy citizens back to an allegiance 
they could scarcely be said to have 
thrown off; and the sceptre of his 
empire was going a-begging. Fer- 
dinand absolutely insisted on lay- 
jing it down; his brother Francis- 
Charles shrank from receiving it; 
and it was almost forced into the 
reluctant hands of the youthful 
Francis-Joseph. With the domes- 
tic and rural tastes that almost 
invariably characterise the members 
of the family, and have induced 
some of the Archdukes to with- 
draw into private station and seek 
their mates among the daugh- 
ters of the people, Francis-Joseph 
‘foresaw but too clearly the trials 
and troubles he could not hope to 
escape. He consented to a heavy 
personal sacrifice in thé intersets of 
his people and the dynasty. M. 


Tissot describes his checkered ca- 
reer in phraseology that is both 
suggestive and eloquent, though it 


may be rather in Victor Hugo’s vein 
of antithesis and exaggeration :— 


“A formidable struggle of man 
against Destiny. One understands that 
the glance that this prince has thrown 
to the bottom of things has made him 
resigned, and mournfully undecided 
and distrustful of himself. He has 
seen his convictions -crumbling one 
after the other, like the stones which 
detach themselves from an ancient cit- 
adel. He has only given way foot by 
foot ; and even to-day, if he is consti- 
tutional in theory, it is impossible that 
he should be so in reality. He en- 
dures his ministers as a prisoner en- 
dures his jailors; he too is confined 
in the dungeons of the Constitution. 

“But in the midst of so many de- 
ceptions, of so many sufferings and 
griefs, Francis-Joseph, like all natures 
@élite, has succeeded in preserving an 
unimpaired gentleness. Austria would 
have been long ago in full decline had 
it not been for the admirable character 
and peculiar virtues of his dynasty. 
The Hapsburgs have always had the 
art of extricating themselves from 
their difficulties by means of a rare 
tenacity of purpose and a patience it 
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is impossible to exhaust, yet without 
losing sight of their dignity for the 
moment. It has been said, indeed, 
with extreme justice, of the present 
Emperor, that he has not been lowered 
but elevated by his misfortunes. In 
fact, on all the thrones that surround 
his, I see no grander or more sym- 
pathetic figure than that of this king 
in the torn mantle, whose existence 
has been one political:Calvary. Per- 
haps there has never been a sovereign 
that like him has carried the very 
flower of his youth on to the. steps of 
a tottering throne, who has shown like 
him on all occasions so grand a power 
of self-abnegation, so strong a senti- 
ment of duty, and who has so invari- 
ably sacrificed his person and his in- 
terests to those of his people.” 


But what are the interests of his 
people? Let him consult the vari- 
ous representatives of his subject- 
states, and he may well conclude in 
despair that those interests are ab- 
solutely irreconcilable. The states- 
men by whose advice he has succes- 
sively shaped the schemes of his 
policy, have seldom or never raised 
themselves above their personal 
ideas to a serene atmosphere of 
impartiality. Nor does the course 
of events or the dignity with which 
he resigns himself to the inevitable 
seem likely to bring repose to him 
in the future. The opening of 
the Eastern Question, with all the 
jealousies and apprehensions it has 
excited, immeasurably adds to his 
embarrassments. He dare hardly 
break away from the alliance of the 
three emperors, whether it be for- 
mally or informally ratified. Yet 
in the family relations of the Czar 
with his affectionate old uncle at 
Berlin, the head of the Hapsburgs 
is “left out in the cold;” and b 
each imaginable triple understand- 
ing the interests of Austria must be 
imperilled. Any conceivable de- 
cided course of action must involve 
Francis-Joseph personally in the 
gravest responsibility ; for the more 
brilliant the success of his arms, 
the more acute would be domestic 
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discontents, while he would have 
to bear all the blame of a national 
disaster. The weary hours he passes 
in his cabinet must be more full of 
despondent anxiety than ever; and 
except when he enjoys his well- 
earned holidays in the fine season, 
he is one of the most hard-working 
men in his broad dominions. This 
is what M. Tissott tells us of his 
habits :— 


‘“‘He loves literature, music, and 
arts. His private library is that of a 
man of study and a man of taste. In 
this Vienna, so hungry after pleasure, 
he leads the existence of a conscien- 
tious functionary. He seldom goes to 
the theatre, much as he adores the 
opera; he only shows himself when he 
is compelled to do so, at fetés and bril- 
liant assemblies. At the hour when 
the Viennese life is beginning, he re- 
tires to rest; and at five o’clock, in 
winter as in summer, this active, la- 
borious, vigilant prince is invariably 
up and about. After his prayer, the 
Emperor breakfasts on a cup of café 
au-lait, placed on his desk, and while 
reading his despatches and reports, he 
smokes one of those long ‘ Virginias,’ 
which are the favourite cigars of the 
Viennese. At eleven they bring him 
a basin of soup or a glass of beer, and 
he continues at his work till the dinner- 
hour, when he usually dines with his 
family.”’ 


The Emperor carries the unmis- 
takable traces of care on a face 
that ought naturally to be singularly 


cheerful. But it is certain that his 
constitution would have suffered far 
more, had it not been for his en- 
thusiastic affection for the chase 
and the mountains. There are com- 
pensations in most lots. And few 
monarchs are more fortunate in 
their country-seats. Schénbrunn 
and Luxembourg, with their fresh 
green turf and their gay parterres, 
their noble timber, their gigantic 
hedgerows of trimmed forest-trees, 
their lakes and fountains, their 
groups of statuary, their picturesque 
views into the surrounding high- 
lands—above all, with their in- 
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vigorating air,—are the most en- 
chanting of surburban retreats for 
an over-wrought inhabitant of the 
city. But Ischl, to a man of the 
Emperor’s tastes, is simply an earthly 
paradise, so far as health, sport, and 
scenery are concerned, The green 
meadows lie locked in the embraces 
of the luxuriant woods. The air is 
fragrant with the lime-flowers in 
the spring; showers of snow-white 
blossom have fallen over the foli- 
age of the spreading horse-chestnut 
trees; the mighty walnuts extend 
their gnarled boughs over the grey 
shingle roof and weather -stained 
timbers of the great, rambling, 
home-like farmbouses; while the 
mountains are clothed in magnifi-’ 
cent pine-forests, where the pine- 
stems attain to gigantic girth and 
have shot up’ like cathedral columns 
without throwing out a side-bough. 
The lower slopes of these forests are 
mirrored in the hill-locked lakes; 
the swift trout-streams of emerald- 
green come rushing down the bot- 
tom of the valleys; each of the 
rock-schuchis and side-dells has its 
own murmuring rivulet—each cot- 
tage its limpid spring at the door. 
There are saw-mills and corn-mills 
such as Ruysdael loved to paint, 
in glades overshadowed by the 
cool deep verdure that Hobbemia 
delighted in. At Ischl, the “ deer- 
forests ” are forests literally, and they 
are swarming with the red deer and 
the roe, within a short walk of the 
imperial chateau. Sitting on the 
banks of the Traun— so dear to 
Sir Humphry Davy —and almost 
within earshot of the lively pro- 
menades in the bathing season, we 
have seen a magnificent stag go by 
within a stone’s throw, with some 
couples of the imperial beagles at 
his heels. And we have met the 
Emperor, in these woods, as M. 
Tissot describes him, strolling alone 
in his green-trimmed grey shooting- 
tunic. You feel, when at Ischl, 
that it is almost worth while being 
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Jord of the dual kingdom, to be able 
to relax from the cares of state in a 
retreat so delightful. 

The imperial marriage was a 
marriage of affection. M. Tissot 


relates the romantic circumstances 
in which Francis-Joseph made the 
acquaintance of his bride. 


‘‘He married a princess who was 
almost a shepherdess. She lived in 
the mountains with her sisters and an 
old bonhomme of a father, a kind of 
country gentleman, who dressed him- 
self in coarse cloth, and his daughters 
in wool. She had not been brought 
up for the throne, and it was one of 
her sisters that they destined for the 
youthful Emperor.  Francis-Joseph 
arrived one evening in hunting-dress 
at his future father’s-in-law, on the 
banks of the Lake of Traun. As he 
was chatting before the house with 
the four young girls—who are since 
become, one the Queen of Naples, 
another the Princess of Thurm and 
Taxis, a third the Countess of Trani, 
and a fourth the Duchess d’Alencon 
—ofa sudden he saw detach itself on 
the skirts of a neighbouring wood that 
the setting sun was streaking in red 
and yellow like the stained glass in 
the windows of a church, the admir- 
able form of a young girl all in white, 
followed by an enormous dog. The 
sun set her dress a-sparkling in a 
thousand points of light, and she 
came forward in the halo of an ap- 
parition, her magnificent hair stream- 
ing over her shoulders. It was the 
Princess Elizabeth ; at sight of her, 
the heart of the Emperor felt itself 
fixed. Some days afterwards, at a 
ball at Ischl, he passed almost all the 
evening in dancing with the lady he 
called ‘the fairy of the forest ;’ and so 
he marked his preference publicly.” 


It would be impossible fairly to 
estimate the position of the Em- 
peror or the policy of the empire 
without taking note of the privi- 
leges of the nobles, and of the 
social prestige they continue to 
enjoy. The revolution of 1848, 
with the new constitutional arrange- 
ments, have emancipated the bour- 
geoise from many of their disabili- 
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ties. . Not afew of the nobles, as we 
said, have been ruined, or at all 
events crippled. But from the great 
princely houses downwards, some of 
whom until days comparatively re- 
cent exercised the right of life and 
death in their territories, they still 
assert much of their former ascend- 
ancy. When they can afford it, 
they mount their establishments on 
a scale of magnificent luxury. As 
peers of the Emperor and nobles 
of the empire, they attend all the 
Court festitives as a matter of 
course. When residing in their 
country schlosses, they are little 
kings to all intents and purposes. 
ae whole hosts of labour- 
ers and shepherds, they exploitent 
themselves, their minerals and for- 
ests. Then their salons in the city 
are the most exclusive in Europe, 
and there is no such thing as in- 
termarrying with the rich roturiers 
and new-made millionaires. Con- 
sequently they continue to be 
divided by impassible barriers from 
the wealthy commercial class, in 
place of blending into it by al- 
most imperceptible gradations, as 
with us. Consequently, too, the 
commercial classes in Austria do 
not enjoy the same social and _polit- 
ical consideration as in the West 
of Europe, while relatively they 
are far less numerous. It is but 
lately that a free course has been 
cleared for them, and the antece- 
dents of not a few of their most 
conspicuous members will scarcely 
bear investigation. 

The wealth and business that 
have accumulated in the hands of 
the Jews are no doubt gratify- 
ing proofs of religious toleration. 
Still it is significant that, in a cap- 
ital which beyond any other is the 
city of castes, there were only 255 
Christians, with 250 Jews, at the 
school of commerce when M. “Tissot 
visited it. No doubt we shall see 
extraordinary changes as the nobles 
are impoverised and the traders 
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are enriched; but in the meantime 
we must take the situation as we 
find it. 

One word before we have done, 
as to the growing weight of the 
press, which begins to temper the 
power of the Emperor and his min- 
isters, and the predominating influ- 
ence of the nobles. M. Tissot, ac- 
cording to his invariable habit, 
devotes to it an interesting and 
instructive chapter. Before 1848, 
but a single journal appeared in 
Vienna, and that was the ‘ Official 
Gazette.” “Ah! we were very 
stupid then,” an old Viennese re- 
marked to M. Tissot; “but we 
were very happy.” Now there is 
an infinity of journals, of all kinds 
and of every shade of opinion. The 
Viennese has become as dependent 
on his newspaper as on his pipe and 
his glass of beer; and when great 
events are stirring, the offices in the 
journalistic quarter are beset. Two 
hundred and seventeen newspapers 
were established in a single year. 
Then came a brief régime of sharp 
repression, to be followed by an 
extremely liberal reaction. M. 
Zang, the director of the ‘ Presse,’ 
originally a baker in Paris, and 
celebrated for his Viennese bread, 
“saw his cabinet besieged by per- 
sonages who humbly solicited the 
honour of passing into his portfolio 
the contents of their own.” The 
‘Nene Freie Presse’ had its origin 
in a misunderstanding between Herr 
Zang and Herr Etienne, who was 
one of his leading contributors. 
Herr Etienne launched out with 
English enterprise, and obtained 
from the first a brilliant success, 
He went strongly against the French 
in the Franco-German War; but 
M. Tissot scouts the idea of his 
having been bribed, at a time when 
half the Viennese press was in Prus- 
sian pay, while the refuse was being 
liberally subsidised by the French 
Empire. “I believe it more likely 
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that it was M, Etienne who might 
have offered, had it been needful, a 
million of thalers to M. Bismarck, 
that he might push on to Sedan,” 
The ‘Presse’ is moderately liberal; 
the ‘Neue Presse’ rather more 
radical. “It is a journal written 
by men of passion. Foreign corre- 
spondence abounds in it, serious 
and to the point. Its literary 
feuilletons have real merit.” The 
‘Fremdenblatt,’ which is the most 
lucrative of all, passes for being an 
organ of the Government; while 
the ‘Politische Correspondenz,’ 
which is avowedly official, is in- 
spired from Berlin bya certain M. 
Schneider, the private reader of the 
Emperor William, who supplies it 
with confidential intelligence from 
Berlin and St. Petersburg. The 
leading journals publish two edi- 
tions in the day In the opinion 
of M. Tissot, they are thoroughly 
independent; and the relations of 
the Government with the press in 
general are frank aud honourable. 
The press representatives have free 
access to Herr Hoffman, the Minister 
of Finance, who receives them with- 
out distinction of opinion, and com- 
municates what information he is 
at liberty to impart. Nor can there 
be a more hopeful sign of the polit- 
ical vitality of the empire than 
the talent and the honourable inde- 
pendence of the leading organs of 
opinion. What Austria needs and 
desires above all things is the peace 
which would assure her prosperity 
—which would enable her to perse- 
vere in a policy of conciliation, and 
give her leisure to arrange her inter- 
nal affairs. To us in England it may 
seem clear that a more decided atti- 
tude would be best calculated to 
spare her the struggle or the calam- 
ities she shrinks from; but even 
if we are inclined to blame her for 
short-sighted vacillation, we are 
bound to give her the benefit of 
extenuating circumstances. 
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THE BUDGET. 


Sir Starrorp Norrucore is ac- 
knowedged even by his political 
opponents to be an eminently sound 
State financier. This is the judg- 
ment of Parliament .and of the 
country after he has held the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
four years; and the present Bud- 
get, despite its unfavourable fea- 
tures, will not detract from his well- 
won reputation, In truth it may 
heighten it, by manifesting his res- 
olution not to court popularity by 
tiding over difficulties by means of 
inadequate expedients, but boldly 
to impose additional taxation when 
this course is needful to insure the 
stability of the national finances. 

The principal and all-important 
duty of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is safely and surely to 
make the revenue equal to the ex- 
penditure. At first sight, at least, 
this object does not appear to re- 
quire any very high ability. In 
the case of a private individual, no 
doubt, the “making ends meet” 
may be a task beyond the powers 
of the most exquisite genius or of 
the most stubborn will. But with 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
has the inexhaustible purse of Eng- 
land to draw upon, the only ques- 
tion is, when a deficit occurs, to 
decide as to which of the existing 
taxes can be most suitably increas- 
ed. Whatever sum is really wanted 
must be and can be easily found; 
and if a penny on the income-tax, 
or twopence extra on spirits or 
tobacco, be not enough, then doub- 
ling one or other of these imposts, 
or both of them, will supply the 
sum required, Lessin until 
of late years, the post of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was never regard- 
ed as requiring any exceptionally 
high or even any special abilities. 


Pitt, it is true, was the greatest 
master of State finance in all its 
branches which England has pro- 
duced; but after him, the Chancel- 
lorship of the Exchequer was held 
by thoroughly mediocre men, even 
during the Napoleonic wars— a 
period of unparalleled difficulty for 
the finances of this country, com- 
pared with which all subsequent 
Chancellors of the Exchequer have 
been “sailing o’er summer seas.” 
Lord Althorpe was taken from his 
fat stock, and Sir Cornwall Lewis 
from his books and philosophic 
studies, to conduct the national 
finances—which they did by mak- 
ing ends meet in the simplest fash- 
ion; and it is the fact that in 
the “city” Sir Cornwall Lewis 
was better liked and trusted than 
Mr. Gladstone had been during his - 
first Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer under the Aberdeen Cabi- 
net. Were the importance of the 
office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer measurable by the import- 
ance of the branch of national 
affairs with which it is connected, 
then, indeed, it would be very great. 
The finances are the wheels of the 
State, but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is not the driver of the 
chariot, nor even the supplier of the 
wheels; and although his position 
is not to be likened merely to that 
of the “ fly upon the wheel,” which 
says, “ Behold, how I make the 
chariot go!” nevertheless the old 


_and long-established judgment upon 


this matter is better founded than 
the exaggerated importance ascribed 
to the influence of a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer upon the state of 
the finances which some years ago 
came into vogue. In good years 
the country makes its own sur- 
pluses, and in bad years there will 
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be bad Budgets, whether the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer be a Peel or 
an Althorpe, a Gladstone or a Sir 
Charles Wood. 

It was the great Budget-speeches 
of Mr. Gladstone during the early 
years of the Second Palmerston Ad- 
ministration which first invested 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
with an exaggerated and factitious 
importance. Possessing a thorough 
mastery of our fiscal system, and 
also an unsurpassable power of lucid 
and fluent exposition, Mr. Gladstone 
made scope for his ambition, and 
found vent for his high abilities, b 
glorifying the ministerial office with 
which he was forthe time connect- 
ed. The House was instructed for 
the first time in the details and 
working of our fiscal system, and 
gratefully applauded; while the 
public felt how onerous and all-im- 
portant must be the functions of a 
Chancellor of tae Exchequer when 
each Budget required a six hours’ 
speech to explain it. When Mr. 
Lowe became Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer in Mr, Gladstong’s Cabinet, 
he aspired to vie with his chief in 
the making of Budget-speeches, but 
not successfully; while in his de- 
sire to make “sensational” Budgets 
—which in plain language means 
giving away more than the revenue 
naturally yields—he displayed the 
perverse ingenuity and warp in the 
judgment which characterise him, 
and which so seriously detract from 
his high intellectual power. His 
forestalling of the revenue-payments 
merely for the temporary purpose of 
swelling his surplus in one year— 
so as to bring five quarters of the 
Income-tax into twelve months— 
was a most reckless and unstates- 
man-like proceeding, which would 
have proved fatal to any Minister 
who had not an overwhelming ma- 
jority at his back. Moreover, the 
changes which he so unnecessarily 
made in the collection of the taxes 
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seriously disturbed the balances © 
which the Government keeps in the 
Bank of England, swelling them 
greatly at some periods of the year 
and almost sweeping them away at 
other periods; thereby detrimen- 
tally affecting the position of the 
Bank, which it is so important to 
uphold in the interests of the trade 
and commerce of the kingdom, Nor, 
we may add, was this mistake palli- 
ated by Mr. Lowe’s cynical and un- 
statesman -like remark, when his 
wipe was challenged, that “ the 
ank must look after itself.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s latest and happily 
abortive display as a financier, in 
1874, was the first of those great 
blunders in statesmanship which 
threaten to make the close of his 
career the greatest failure that bas 
ever happened to any Minister of 
the Crown. When his Cabinet was 
tottering to its fall, he resolved to 
revive its waning popularity by re- 
suming the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and by launching 
another grand Budget which was to 
transcend all his previous efforts. 
In his Greenwich manifesto, ih 
January 1874, he announced to the 
constituencies that he would em- 
ploy the vast surplus at his dis- 
posal to abolish the Income-tax. 
Happily the bait did not take, and 
Mr. Gladstone did not get an op- 
portunity to make his grand coup. 
It would have been the grearest 
mistake ever made by a Chancellor 
of the Exchecquer. Where should 
we have been at present had the 
Income-tax been abolished in 1874? 
How should we have encountered 
the financial effects of the long-con- 
tinued depression of trade, which 
had actually commenced at the time 
when Mr. Gladstone promulgated his 
last*and happily abortive Budget? 

Sir Stafford Northcote was for- 
tunate in acceding to office when a 
very large surplus was at his dis- 
posal; but he has had to encounter 
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very different circumstances since 
then; and if not when dealing with 
a large surplus, at least when, in the 
downward progress of the revenue, 
had at length encountered a deficit, 
he has displayed financial statesman- 
ship of the very highest order. His 
establishment of a Sinking Fund 
was a bold act, considering the 
disrepute into which the very 
principle of a Sinking Fund had 
so undservedly fallen; and his 
success in this matter, together 
with his remodelling of the Income- 
tax, have been enough to render 
any Chancellorship of Exchequer 
memorable, By his lightening of 
the Income-tax upon the smaller 
class of incomes hehas staved off 
for many years the entire gradua- 
tion of fundamental remodelment 
of that tax, the demands for which 
have been steadily increasing and 
will never cease; and he has given 
a stability or comparative popular- 
ity to the tax which is eminently 
desirable in these times when the 
national finances may have to un- 
dergo a severe strain. 

This year Sir Stafford Northcote 
has had to encounter far greater 
difficulties than have befallen a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
many years, The expenditure has 
become largely increased, while the 
revenue has lost all its elasticity. 
Even the ordinary expenditure has 
risen to the extent of a million and 
a half, the greater part of which 
increase is entirely independent of 
the policy of the Government, and is 
simply a consequence of past par- 
liamentary legislation. Let what- 
ever Ministry be in power, these 
yearly additions have to be made 
to the expenditure. In the mili- 


tary services, the Abolition of Pur- 
chase, besides being practically a 
very unwise measure, has added 
largely to the Army Estimates; 
while the Navy, the right arm 
of England’s power, was so ne- 
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glected under the Gladstone Cab- 
inet that Mr. Ward Hunt said on 
taking office that he could not re- 
main content with “a phantom 
fleet.” In the Civil Service this 
steady and serious increase in the 
national expenditure, as a legacy 
from past legislation, is still more 
remarkable. The operation of the 
Education and Sanitary Acts has 
been making a steady addition to 
the national expenditure for several 
years past; and during the present 
year this increase is further aug- 
mented by the operation of the 
Prisions Act of last session, whereby 
there has been a transference of a 
portion of the local rates to the 
imperial Budget. Owing to these 
causes, the cost of the Civil Service 
has, according to Mr. Childers, been 
increased to the extent of no less 
than £3,375,000 since April 1874 ; 
while the ordinary revenue has 
been further augmented by the 
Abolition of Purchase, and some 
other measures of doubtful utility. 
This year the charges for the mis- 
cellaneous Civil Service in this 
way receive an increase to the 
extent of £854,000; and in addi- 
tion there is an increase on the or- 
dinary expenditure upon the Army 
and Navy of £640,000, besides an 
increase of about £200,000, under 
the heading, Customs and Inland 
Revenue, Post - office, Telegraphs, 
and Packet Services: the total in- 
crease on the ordinary expendi- 
ture for the present year being 
£1,700,000. On the other hand, 
in consequence of the long-con- 
tinued depression of trade, the 
revenue has lost what is called its 
“elasticity.” For many years past, 
and under all ordinary circumstan- 
ces, the productiveness of the taxes 
increases from year to year: that is 
to say, if the taxes produce 78 
millions in one year, they will pro- 
duce 79 millions or more in the year 
following. And even during the 
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past year, as we shall see, this 
“natural increment” of taxation, 
although diminished in comparison 
with the previous years, has taken 
place to a large extent. This is a 
very remarkable as well as gratify- 
ing fact, inasmuch as the country is 
now entering upon the fifth year of 
a depression of trade which, in its 
long endurance, is altogether un- 
paralleled during the present gen- 
eration, or perhaps at any former 
riod. 

The ordinary expenditure of the 
past year has been £78,904,000 ; 
and as this sum is considerably 
under the amount voted by Parlia- 
ment, it is evident that the Gov- 
ernment has been careful and eco- 
nomical in its management. The 
revenue of the past year has been 
£79,763,000 — leaving a surplus 
over expenditure of £860,000. Sir 
Stafford Northcote, a year ago, esti- 
mated that the taxes would yield 
£79,145,000—which is £580,000 
more than the same taxes had yield- 
ed in the previous year; but the 
increase has been fully twice as 
much, being £1,198,000 in excess 
of the revenue for 1876-77. A 
portion of this excess, however, has 
been owing to an abnormal cause— 
namely, the unusually large quantity 
of duty-paying commodities which 
were “cleared” during the last 
week of the financial year, in order 
to avoid the increase of duty that 
was expected. Sir Stafford North- 
cote estimates that in this way the 
revenue of the past year benefited, 
of course at the expense of the 
present year, to the amount of 
£350,000. Deducting this sum, 
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it appears that the natural incre. 
ment of taxation during the past 
year has been £850,000, 

Thus far, then, the prospect was 
not unfavourable. There was a 
surplus from last year of £860,000, 
applicable tothe present year’s ex- 
penditure; and if the propuctive- 
ness of the taxes continued the same 
as during the past year, there would 
be a further sum of £850,000 avail- 
able for the present year. In other 
words, if there be no further decline 
in the produce of the taxes, there 
would be a sum of £1,700,00 avail- 
able to meet the increase to exactly 
the same amount in the ordinary ex- 
penditure ; to that additional taxa- 
tion would have been unnecessary.* 
This happy result, we need not say 
has proved unattainable, and the 
Budget imposes no less than three 
and a half millions of additional 
taxation; but we think it advisable 
to make the above statement, be- 
eause such would have been the re- 
sult but for the exceptional condi- 
tion of the country and requirements 
of the State. 

The first cause that has interfered 
with the realization of the above 
prospect has been the continued de- 
pression of trade, especially of our 
foreign trade, which has been only 
too plainly manifested by the steady 
decline in the exports and imports 
of the country for several years 
past. The effects of this untoward 
change upon the tax-paying power 
of the country, as shown by the 
yield of the revenue, is well worthy 
of notice. It of course affects all 
branches of the revenue, but in 
very different degrees. The In- 





* Nominally the increase in the ordinary expenditure for the current year is 
much greater than this—the total being £81,020,000 against £79,903,000, for the 
past year; showing an apparent increase to the amount of £2,117,000; but. fully 
£400,000 of this is no increase at all, appearing equally on both sides of the led- 
ger. Indeed, it seems to us that part of the extra £200,000 to be expended in 
conection with the Inland Revenue, Post-office, &c., is likewise only a nominal in- 
crease; nevertheless in our calculations we reckon it as a real addition to the 
ordinary revenue—making the increase for the year £1,700,000. 
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come-tax, which is drawn from the 
comparatively stable wealth of the 
middle and upper classes, is the 
last to show the effects of the change 
in the circumstances of our people ; 
and during the past year, despite 
oar declining trade, the “ natural 
increment” of this tax has been 
maintained. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not expect that this 
would be the case, for a year ago he 
estimated that the Income-tax would 
yield only £260,000 more than in 
the previous year, whereas it has 
yielded £540,000—a rate of increase 
from natural increment equal to 
about 9 per cent per annum. 

The Customs and Excise, how- 
ever, show the depression of trade 
in a very serious manner. ‘These 
taxes, which yield five-eighths of 
our entire revenue, are supplied 
chiefly by the masses of our people, 
the wage-receiving class, who live 
almost from hand to mouth, and 
who in bad times have to curtail 
their expenditure at once. During 
the golden years from 1871 to 1874, 
and for a year thereafter, the pro- 
duce of the Customs and Excise 
increased by natural increment at 
the rate of 2 per cent, or about a 
million eech year. Since then their 
productiveness has been steadily 
diminishing ; and a year ago the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, warn- 
ed by the signs of the times, instead 
of reckoning upon any natural in- 
crement as hitherto, estimated that 
there would be a natural falling off 
to the extent of £308,000. This 
was a most adverse state of matters ; 
these two imposts, which a few 
years ago used to yield each year a 
million more than they yielded in 
the previous year, were estimated 
to produce £300,000 less than they 
had yielded in 1866-67. And sub- 
stantially, though not in form, the 
result has been even worse than the 
estimate. Taking the customs and 
Excise together, the produce during 
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last year has been only £225,000 
less than in the previous year; 
but to this has to be added the 
£350,000 produced by the fore- 
stalling of payments, or premature 
“clearing” of an unusually large 
quantity of commodities from fear 
of an increase of duty,— making 
the real falling off in the Customs 
and Excise no Jess than £575,000 
compared with the previous year. 
In other words, these two largest 
branches of our revenue now yield 
a million and a half less than they 
did a few years ago. A Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may well be pitied 
when be falls upon such bad times 
for Budget-making. The Gladstone 
Cabinet floated on a golden tide of 
prosperity ; whereas not only has 
this flowing tide ebbed away from 
Sir Stafford Northcote, but even 
the ordinary volume of the stream 
has become diminished. 

The importance of this subject from 
a national point of view—namely, 
the productiveness of the revenue, or 
the tax-paying power of the country 
—can hardly be overrated; but to 
understand the exact position seve- 
ral other facts have to be taken into 
account. In the first place, although 
the Customs and Excise during the 
past year have yielded apparently 
£225,000 and really £575,000 less 
than in the previous year, every one 
of the other branches of the revenue 
shows an increase,—amounting in 
the aggregate to £1,423,000. Sec- 
ondly, despite the recent great de- 
cline in the produce of the Cus- 
toms and Excise, these imposts still 
yielded during the past .year fully 
£1,600,000 more than in 1873-74, 
when the present Government came 
into office. And there has been a 
corresponding increase under all the 
other heads of revenue. In the 
Income-tax, the changes made in 
the intervening period have been of 
such a character that it is impos- 
sible to compare the present pro- 
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ductiveness of this tax with that in 
1873-74; but the effect of the 
changes made in the other branches 
of the revenue (such as by the 
sugar-duties and the horse-duty) 
can be easily estimated ; and making 


Customs, 

Excise, 

Stamps, . 

Land and House taxes, 
Post-office, 
Telegraphs, 

Crown Lands, 


Thus these taxes alone, and ex- 
clusive of the Income-tax, durin 
the past year have yielded fully 
four millions more than they did in 
1873-74; in other words, their na- 
tural productiveness has increased 
at the rate of a willion a-year. 
Moreover, these last four years have 
been years of almost unparalleled 
commercial depression ; and in the 
period from 1870 to 1875, the 


Estimate for 1878-79. 


Customs, . 

Excise, 

Stamps, . 

Land and House taxes, 
Income-tax, : 
Post-office. 

Telegraphs, 

Crown Lands, 

Interest on Advances, ke. ’ 
Miscellaneous, . 
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£19,750,000 
27,500,000 
10,930,000 
2,666,000 
5,620,000 
6.200,000 
1,315,000 
410,000 
1,075,000 
4,000,000 
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allowance for these changes or re- 
ductions, the produce of the several 
branches or the revenue (the In- 
come-tax excepted) in 1873-74 and 
during the past year, has been as 
follows:— 


1873-74. 
£18,339,000 
26,690,000 
10,550,000 
2,324,000 
5,240,000 
1,210,000 
375,000 


1877-78, 
£19,969,000 
27,464,000 
10,956,000 
2,670,000 
6,150,000 
1,310,000 
410,000 





£64,728,000 £68,929,000 


natural increment of the revenue 
was much greater. It is this valu- 
able natural increment which now 
at length entirely fails us. The 
following table shows Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s estimate of the receipts 
for 1878-79 from the taxes as they 
existed last year, and the increase 
or decrease upon each as compared 
with the actual receipts during last 
year :— 


Compared with last Year. 
Increase. Decrease. 


£219,000 


£36,000 


50,000 
5,000 


126,000 





Total, 


In estimating the receipts to be 
expected from the Customs and 
Excise, the Chancellor of the. Ex- 
chequer has had to take into account 
the £350,000 paid prematurely at 
the close of last year; and he says 
that tha reason for the decrease 
which he estimates for the Income- 
tax is, that “in consequence of the 
late collection in the year before, 
and the comparatively early date 
of the year, a larger amount came 


£79,466,000 


£217,000 £543,415 


within last year than would have 
been the case on an average of 
years.” The result of these total 
estimates is, that the taxes (if no 
change were made in them) would 
yield during the present year, 
£557,000 more than the ordinary 
expenditure last year; and add- 
ing the surplus from last year 
of £860,000, this would make 
£1,417,000, to meet the increase 
of £1,700,000 in the ordinary ex- 
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penditure for the present year. 
And this, we repeat, is proceeding 
on the hypothesis that the elasticity 
of the revenue is wholly at an end. 
It is obvious, then, that but for 
the exceptional and _ threatening 
aspect of foreign affairs, it would 
have been possible to have met the 
expenditure of the present year 
without any increase of taxation ; 
seeing that £640,000 of the ordi- 
nary expenditure for 1878-79 is 
. an increase of our naval and mili- 
tary charges, of which one-half at 
least might easily have been post- 
poned under ordinary circumstances, 
—thereby making the revenue, to- 
gether with the surplus from last 
year, equal to the expenditure. We 
desire to make this matter clear, 
because otherwise the normal state 
of the national finances at the pre- 
sent time would not be apparent, 
and also because, unless we keep 
this matter in view, the political 
significance of the Budget (of which 
we shall speak in the sequel) might 
be overloooked, 

Now we come to the Vote of 
Credit, and the exceptional expen- 
diture connected therewith, which 
has temporarily overturned the nor- 
mal state of our finances. Of the 
vote of credit for six millions, 
£3,500,000 was spent during the 
past year. The Government could 
not (they had not time to) spend 
more than this sum before the 1st 
of April; and any further expendi- 
ture of this kind is no longer cov- 
ered by the Vote of Credit (which 
of course expired on the 3lst of 
March), but must be brought for- 
ward and sanctioned by Parliament, 
as “supplementary votes.” The 
Government might have spent the 
whole six millions im. anyway they 
liked had they been-able to do so 
before the end of March; but such 
portion of this expenditure as was 
not completed on 31st March must 
stand on a different footing,—Gov- 
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ernment must tell Parliament how 
each sum is to be spent, and obtain 
“ supplementary votes” to that effect. 
The Government finds it necessary 
to spend more than the 34 millions 
actually expended under the vote of 
credit; or, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer puts it, the Army and 
Navy Departments “are pledged to 
a further expenditure” amounting 
to £700,000. Besides this, the 
Government will require about 
£400,000 in connection with the 
calling out of the Reserve Forces, 
and a like sum for extra labour that 
may be required in the dockyards, 
Thus the Government propose to 
spend five millions instead of the 
six millions sanctioned by the vote 
of credit; and as 34 millions are 
already spent, this leaves an ex- 
traordinary or exceptional expen- 
diture during the present year of 
£1,500,000. This is an outside 
estimate. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer states that he can hardly 
make any estimate of the cost in 
connection with the Reserve Forces 
and the extra labour in the dock- 
yards, merely reckoning it in a 
vague way at £800,000; and in 
his subsequent remarks, he speaks 
of the exceptional expenditure dur- 
ing the present year as “ £1,500,000 
or £1,000,000.” And if the coun- 
try is not compelled actually to en- 
gage in war, we feel assured that 
the exceptional expenditure for the 
present yeur will not exceed a 
million. 

Finally, let us see how this ex- 
ceptional expenditure, amounting 
at the outside to five millions, is to 
be met. Of the three and a half 
millions spent last year, £750,000 
has been paid for in cash out of last 
year’s surplus (leaving £110,000 in 
hand), and the remaining £2,750,000 
has been paid for (temporarily) by 
Exchequer bonds, falling due next 
March. Such is the form of the 
transaction: in substance it amounts 





to this, that the surplus on last 
year (£860,000) has been converted 
into a deficit of £2,640,000; and 
in addition there is the extraor- 
dinary expenditure for the current 
year, amounting, at the outside, to 
£1,800,000: making a total of 
£4,140,000 to be paid off as soon 
as may be. As this is confessedly 
an outside estimate of the extraor- 
dinary ,expenditure, and as the or- 
dinary revenue and surplus only 
fall a little short of the ordinary 
expenditure for the current year, it 
follows that when five millions are 
met or paid off, the country under 
ordinary circumstances may recur to 
the ordinary revenue as it stood 
during last year. 

When the vote of credit was 
taken, it was provisionally arranged 
that the amount expended should 
be paid off by equal instalments 
extending over three years. But, 
as stated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Government intend 
to pay it off within a shorter time. 
The Income-tax is raised from 3d. 
to 5d. on the pound, and the tobacco- 
duty is increased from 3s. 2d. to 3s, 
6d. per pound. The raising of the 
Income-tax will yield an addi- 
tion of £3,600,000 a-year; and the 
increase of the tobacco-duty will 
yield an additional £750,000 a- 
year: so that if the entire produce 
of this increased taxation were ob- 
tainable within the current year, 
we should have £4,350,000 at the 
end of the year to meet the 5 mil- 
lions, then fully expended, leaving a 
deficit of only £650,000 ;—to which 
must be added tbe actual deficit on 
the ordinary expenditure amounting 
at most to £300,000. The case, how- 
ever, is not quite so simple as this. 
One-sixth of the produce of the In- 
come-tax does not fall due, or is not 
colleeted, until the following year: 
so that in the current year the addi- 
tional twopence will yield only 
£3,000,000, leaving £600,000 to 
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be received in the year following 
The substance of the case, however, 
is as above stated; and if any one 
takes the trouble to work out the. 
result, by the figures which we 
have given, it will be found that 
of the presentaddition to the tazxa- 
tion remains in force for two years, 
and supposing that the ordinary 
expenditure and also the produce 
of the taxes remain as at present, 
there would be a surplus of about 
£2,500,000 on next year (1879-80), 
besides £600,000 as a remanet of 
the extra Income-taz to be collected 
in the year following. Even if the 
Income-tax were reduced to 4d. next 
year, and the tobacco-duty reduced 
to its former amount—that is to 
say, if next year only an extra 
penny is left on the Income-tax 
—there would be a_ surplus of 
about £100,000, with a remanet 
of £300,000 from the Income-tax 
to be collected in the following year. 

The true character, and also the 
potitical significance, of the present 
Budget, are now, we think, made 
manifest. The Government are 
preparing for the worst. With the 
possibility of a war in prospect— 
and if war comes it must be a 
serious one—the Government are 
resolved that it shall not find us 
unprepared. The Budget is a com- 
plement of their policy. Just as 
they have been putting our army 
and navy in an efficient state, so 
are they putting the national finan- 
ces into the best form and condi- 
tion for encountering any sudden 
strain. In short, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, firmly and wisely 
sustaining the general policy of the 
Cabinet, is resolved that whatever 
tempest may blow, the good ship 
England shail not (like the ill-fated 
Eurydice) be caught unprepared 
under a weight of sail, but riding 
under bare poles, and with the crew 
(the taxes) mnustered on deck, ready 
for any emergency. 
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At the same time it is to be ob- 
served that the present Budget— 
the real excellence of which has 
been little noticed—while preparing 
for the worst, carries out this object 
in such a manner as to be equally 
suitable for a happy and pacific ter- 
mination of the great crisis in our 
foreign affairs. If peace is to be 
maintained, the crisis will be short, 
and there is no tax comparable to 
the Income-tax as a means of dis- 
charging a temporary increase of 
expenditure. Mr. Childers and 
others who complain of the large 
portion of the extraordinary ex- 
penditure that it is to be levied 
by means of direct taxation, forget 
that if the crisis is to be short— 
if this £5,000,000 is to be all that 
is required—it would be a griev- 
ous financial mistake to disturb our 
whole fiscal system, or at least all 
the chief taxes upon trade and com- 
merce, merely for two years at most. 
Sir Stafford Northcote is far too 
sagacious a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to inflict such a disturbance 
upon the national industry; nor can 
we believe that Mr. Childers himself, 
albeit he has not much financial 
reputation to lose, would be willing 
to commit so obvious a blunder 
were the responsibilities of office 
upon his shoulders. Or take the 
other view of the future, and sup- 
pose that England will be forced 
into war. How would then stand 
the objection to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s course of raising so 
much of the present extraordinary 
expenditure by means of the Income- 
tax? Is it not obvious that, if we 
have to go to war, the present addi- 
tion to the Income-tax will only be 
an instalment (most wisely and 
foreseeingly imposed) of the increase 
that must of necessity be made upon 
this great war-tax ? 

Thus, whatever view we may 
take of the future, whether the 
issue of the crisis be war or peace, 
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the Budget may be equally com- 
mended; while the fact that no 
less than £4,500,000 has been 
added to the ordinary revenue, and 
stands available for all emergencies, 
shows how resolutely and provi- 
dently the Government are prepar- - 
ing for the worst. 

The remarkable success of all the 
calculations of the revenue made by 
Sir Stafford Northcote has at length 
silenced his critics upon this point. 
Year after year.they had complained 
that he was wrongly estimating the 
produce of the taxes, and year after 
year his estimates have been proved 
more remarkably correct than those 
of any previous Chancellor of the 
Exchequer without exception. This 
year the logic of facts has reduced 
these critics to silence; and the 
only objection which they have 
advanced—namely, as to the alleged 
undue increase of the Income-tax 
—will prove, nay, may be already 
seen to be equally unfounded, 
whether the crisis end in war or 
peace. 

In the House of Commons there 
is always some grumbling over a 
Budget, which is useful enough in 
its way; and this year the grum- 
bling has not been in excess of what 
is usual. Yet we have only to look 
across the Channel to see one of two 
things, — either _that less public 
spirit now exists here than in France, 
or else that we are greatly superior to 
our gallant neighbors in the faculty 
of grumbling. The French people, 
whom we regard as somewhat 
frivolous and highly impatient in 
matters of policy, for the last seven 
years have borne uncomplainingly 
a taxation of about £110,000,000 
—this year it is £108,560,000. 
And all of the various parties in 
France, however discordant and 
acrimonious towards each other, 
are perfectly in accord upon this 
point. Nevertheless the wealth of 
France is reputed to be vastly in- 
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ferior to that of the United King- 
dom. 

But even comparing ourselves by 
ourselves, how light is the pressure 
of the present taxation compared 
with that which the nation has been 
accustomed to in former and even 
recent times! The financial statis- 
tics of the United Kingdom have 
been most carefully ascertained by 
successive investigations, from those 
of Mr. Porter and others down to 
those of Mr. Dudley Baxter, and, 
most recently, Mr. Giffen. Taking 
even the last ten years to which 
those investigations refer—namely, 
from 1865 to 1875— it appears that, 
allowing for the contemporaneous 
increase of population, the wealth 
of our country has increased 25 
per cent; and in actual amount this 
increase is no less than 2400 millions 
sterling, or equal to three times the 

resent amount of the National 
Debt! In fact, the annual income 
from capital, or realized wealth, 
alone (apart from wage. and pro- 
fessional income), and after making 
a deduction for increase of popu- 
lation, is now £146,000,000 larger 
than it was in 1865. In other 
words, the taxation of the country 
might be doubled, or the National 
Debt paid off three times over, and 
our people would be still as rich as 
they were in 1865. 

Compare this with the condi- 
tion of the country in 1815, when 
the victory of Waterloo at length 
brought peace, and relieved our 
people from the gigantic burdens 
which they had so manfully borne. 
At that time, the National Debt 
amounted to 900 millions, while 
the total capital or realised wealth 
of the country was 2200 millions; 
and, reckoned by population, the 
Debt was about £70 and the pro- 
perty £170 per head. In other 
words, the Debt was equal to nearly 


one-half of the whole property of 
the kingdom. How stands the case 
now? The Debt is under 800 mil- 
lions, and the wealth or property of 
the kingdom is more than ten times 
as great—viz., 8500 millions, or 
£251 per head of the population. 
The contrast is equally striking as 
regards income or yearly receipts; 
for, even putting aside the large 
portion of the national income aris- 
ing from professions, wages, &c., 
the annnal charge for the Debt is 
only one twenty-second part of the 
income annually derived from cap- 
ital alone. 

We trust that the blessings of 
peace may be preserved; but the 
aspect of foreign affairs is very 
threatening, and may plunge Europe 
into the great war which to many 
sagacious observers has seemed in- 
evitable. But if we look back upon 
what the England of our fathers 
achieved, and compare the small- 
ness of their resources with the im- 
mense wealth of the United King- 
dom now, it is obvious that if 
England falls from her old place 
among the kingdoms of the world, 
it will only be because her sons 
have become unworthy of their 
sires. At the outset of a crisis in 
foreign affairs it is to the Govern- 
ment that the nation naturally 
looks for guidance ; and happily it 
is now manifest that the Cabinet, 
inspired by the political genius and 
high patriotism of its chief, is res- 
olutely prepared to repel the peril 
to the empire created by the auda- 
cious and ever-encroaching ambition 
of the Muscovite Colossus. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
now done his part of the work 
firmly and sagaciously; and the 
unanimous [approval given to the 
Budget shows that the spirit of the 
nation is equally firm and resolute 
in the face of the gathering storm. ; 
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England and the Treaty of San Stefano. 


ENGLAND AND THE TREATY OF SAN STEFANO. 


Since our last issue the main 
events have been the publication of 
the Treaty of San Stefano, the tem- 
porary abandonment of the Con- 
gress, the resignation of Lord 
Derby, the calling out of the 
Reserves, and the Circulars of Lord 
Salisbury and Prince Gortschakoff. 
That is a liberal bill of fare for one 
month; and it is no easy matter 
to arrive at anything like a clear 
and definite opinion on the extra- 
ordinary and perplexing position in 
which we are placed. The publica- 
tion of the Treaty was followed by 
an outburst of discordant clamour 
all over Europe, and in our own 
country in particular. The univer- 
sal panacea is for Russia to bring 
the Treaty into Congress, and con- 
vert a Russian settlement into a 
European one. What form that 


European settlement is to take, no 
one seems to know or to be able to 


suggest. What is to be done if 
Russia refuses to consult Europe is 
equally perplexing. The deluge of 
Russian invasion is past, and the 
babel of confused utterances and 
discordant purposes has come, In 
the midst of it all, our Foreign 
Secretary resigns, declaring that it 
is quite impossible for England to 
have a consistant and intelligible 
foreign policy at all. He says that 
the English public has passed in 
eighteen months from blind trast in 
Russian philanthropy to an equally 
reckless jealousy of Russian designs. 
Certainly if the Queen’s Ministers 
have allowed public eines to 
regulate their dicisions, we™have in- 
deed been without a radder in our 
navigation, We are not at all .dis- 
posed to adopt that conclusion, Foes 
as well as friends, have recognised 
the tenacity of purpose and strength 
of will for which the Prime Minister 
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is remarkable; and although he 
may at times have modified his 
policy to secure unanimity, it is 
simply incredible that he would 
have allowed the course of English 
policy to be seriously or perma- 
nently diverted from its main pur- 
pose of upholding the faith of 
treaties and preserving intact the 
security of the British Empire and 
its communications, 

It is impossible to leave out of 
consideration, in endeavouring to 
estimate the. position in which we 
are placed, the two main features 
of the late war so far as concerned 
England. One is that, as Lord 
Derby expressly boasted, our condi- 
tions never affected our neutrality, 
and the wave of war rolled right u 
to Tchekmedjie and Bulair with- 
out our interference. The other is, 
that before the Russians crossed the 
Balkans, before the chief and most 
stirring incidents of their campaign 
had even begun, whilst their first 
tide of success was still unchecked 
by failure, the Russian terms, not 
conspiciously differing from those of 
the recent Treaty, were communicat- 
ed to the English Government, and 
by them received in silence and 
without remonstrance. No doubt, 
as the Lord Chancellor insisted, 
in the one case Russia is consti- 
tuted the arbiter and executioner 
of the Treaty, whilst in the other 
the Powers were to be the arbiters 
and the guarantors. The change 
in the terms flows so naturally 
from conquest, that it is difficult 
to believe that last summer the 
Government considered the pro- 
posed arrangement, even should 
they be altered, as by the recent 
Treaty they have been, would be 
in themselves fraught with peril 
to England and to Europe, beyond 
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what could be removed by a peace- 
able adjustment, or by operations 
remote from the then theatre of 
action. 

Bearing these things in mind, 
the conclusion is almost inevitable 
that all the hubbub and confusion 
which arose throughout Europe, 
chiefly at the instance of England, 
on the publication of the Treaty, 
were caused not nearly so much by 
the provisions of that Treaty as by 
the refusal of Russia to bring it 
into Congress, It was felt that this 
was a breach of faith; that neutral- 
ity had been secured by represen- 
tations which were now forgotten ; 
that Russia was again seeking to 
tear up the treaty of Paris of her 
own free-will, and ostentatiously to 
present the signatory Powers with 
the pieces. The diplomacy of Rus- 
sia, with all its trickiness and dupli- 
city, is essentially short-sighted ; 
ready to risk substantial advantage, 
however promising, for the doubt- 
ful advancement of ‘some individual 
reputation. 

The whole country and the whole 
of Europe are agreed that if a peace- 
able international settlement is to 
be made, the very first step to be 
taken is that Russia must bring her 
treaty into Congress, In fact, it is 
doubtful how far any Government 
is acting bond fide with regard to 
Europe and its treaties if it allows 
itself to be drawn into separate 
negotiations and explanations with 
Russia, Lord Salisbury’s Circular 
was addressed to all the powers, and 
that appears to be the only way in 
’ which regular diplomatic discussion 
of the business can proceed. Mr. 
Gladstone is so eager for a Congress 
that he is indifferent as to the 
terms on which it should meet. 
He is in favour again of that “less 
accurate ” language, and that incom- 

lete indefinite understanding which 
in the Treaty of Washington was 
productive of so much mischief. He 
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declared om March 29) that 
“no greatm “wrong had ever been 
done to pe than to interrupt 
the meeting of that Congress,” even 
though it were interrupted by what 
Lord Derby calls “a very substan- 
tial dispute” as to its powers. IEf 
the sanction of Europe is to be 
given to the settlement of South- 
eastern Europe, it can only be given 
in Congress. Public Jaw is in abey- 
ance until that Congress meets ; and 
while Russia persists in the en- 
deavour to set all Europe at de- 
fiance, she is running the risk of 
universal war, and forcing upon 
every nation those increased arma- 
ments which are the inevitable 
result of public distrust. 

There is, however, the important 
declaration of Lord Derby, that in 
the interests of the peace of Europe 
it is a less misfortune that Congress 
should not meet at all, than that 
having met, and serious difficulties 
having arisen at the outset of its 
sitting, it should break up without 
any result having been arrived at. 
Mr. Gladstone insists that a pre- 
liminary conference according to 
the German proposal would clear 
away difficulties. But until Russia 
has given evidence of good faith, 
has acknowledged the necessity for 
a new treaty by submitting her 
proposals, it is impossible to clear 
away ‘ difficulties. It is no use 
making a treaty if Russia repudi- 
ates it beforehand. While Russia 


is of opinion that she can dispense 
with Europe and rely on what was 
done at Sas Stefano, no confer- 
ence, preliminary or otherwise, will 


mend the situation. Lord Ham- 
mond, eover, in the debate of 
March 24 condemned the proposal 
of a prelimindry conference for the 
purpose of settling the bases on 
which the Congress should proceed. 
It would, he argued, tie down the 
representatives of the Powers to 
foregone conclusions. 
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We need not criticise events in 
their chronological order; and as 
the interest attaching ‘to the Rus- 
sian view of the position is intense, 
we will refer to it first. The Rus- 
sian press appears to have been sin- 
gularly unanimous in regarding the 
Treaty of San Stefano as “a model 
of diplomatic art,” and it pointed out 
‘(see ‘Times,’ March 28) the satis- 
factory manner in which “Slav and 
Russian interests have been attend- 
ed to, the bitter lot of Turkey sweet- 
ened, and the Anglo-Austrian preten- 
sions satisfied.” In fact, they con- 
sidered the interests of Austria had 
been so tenderly treated that “ one 
might suppose an Austrian pleni- 
potentiary had taken an active part 
in the negotiations.” M. Onou, how- 
ever, the Russian dragoman, who 
was sent on g recent mission to Con- 
stantinople, Is reported to have de- 
scribed the, Treaty in terms more 
nearly soppeenes to the general 
opinion of Europe. He is reported 

to have said :— 


“From the point of view of Russian 
diplomacy, we have taken from Tur- 
key everything which we could de- 
mand from her without breaking 
European peace. The least alteration 
in the Treaty would cause an infraction 
of our own or of European interests. 
Turkey remains in Europe—but, in the 
military sense, she becomes a mere 
spectre; and at a more conyenient 
season Russia may, by a single word 
or threat, without having recourse to 
arms, compel the Porte to grant the 
demands which will inevitably arise in 
the futare.” 


That, no doubt, is an excessively 
neat and accurate description of what 
Russia has attempted to do. 

It is interesting to place side by 
side with this frank avowal Prince 
Gortschakoff’s view of the Treaty as 
he expounded it in reply to Lord 
Salisbury’s Circular, According to 
that reply, the Constantinople Con- 
ference wished to endow Bulgaria 
with a material existence and a real 
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administrative autonomy, and would 
have planted as a germ the very 
plant which at San Stefano reached 
maturity. In other words, the new 
Treaty only promises “ a programme 
more complete, more précis,and more 
practical” than that of the Confer- 
ence. It is, moreover, only prelimin- 
ary—which is explained to mean that 
it merely lays ae the principle, 
leaving the application to be guided 
by the “ technical studies, the exact 
appreciation of geographical neces- 
sities, and the conciliation of numer- 
ous interests,” which, pre-eminently, 
a congress would supply. He de- 
nies that the new state will be un- 
der the control of Russia, and alleges 
that it will be more independent 
than Roumania: he denies that. 
military occupation is a step to- 
wards a prise de possession; its. 
ports in the Aigean Sea are solely 
with a view to commercial develop- 
ment; its government and adminis- 
tration are not being provided with 
a view to render Bulgaria a part of 
the Russian political system, but to 
protect its national deyelopment. 
The attempt in the Trtaty to 
ameliorate the institutions of Epir- 
us and Thessaly, and to provide for 
the protection of the members of 
the Banton Church, is not, accord- 
ing to Prince Gortschakoff, with a 
view to extend the power of the 
Russian empire. In fact, even the 
retrocession of Bessarabia is partial, 
and leaves the delta and navigation 
of the Danube untouched. Batoum 
is only required for commerce, the 
other strongholds in Armenia sim- 
ply for defensive purposes, “ Terri- 
torial cessions,” he exclaims, “are a 
natural consequence of war.” The 
consequences lamentably differ from 
the causes. The latter always, in 
the language of Russian diplomacy, 
spring from philanthropic and be- 
nevolent motives, accompanied by 
solemn pledges that no aggrandise- 
ment is aimed at, and no annexa- 
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tion desired. But as time goes on, 
great “sacrifices” are made, and 
territorial cessions naturally follow ; 
but they are purely for defensive 
purposes, and involve no increase 
whatever to the power or influence 
of Russia, nor any danger to British 
interests or European commerce! 
It is argued also, that the indemnity 
arrangement is designed to care for 
Turkey as well as the interests of 
Europe, “ and to maintain the Turk- 
ish Government in the fulfilment 
of its engagements, and of all pacific 
relationships which would be pro- 
fitable to all.” The contrary view 
argues sheer mistrust, and “against 
mistrust there is no remedy.” 

There breathes throughout this 
remarkable production the spirit 
which is natural to the beati possi- 
dentes. It was a saying of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s that there is no rep- 
artee like a majority; and cer- 
tainly any arguments are good 


enough for the master of many 
legions who is for the time being 


in undisputed occupation of his 
neighbour's territory. It is a con- 
cession® to the force of public 
opinion that he condescends to 
argue at all, and more particularly 
so that he argues in an explanatory 
and apologetic manner. Great 
Britain, however, is differently 
situated. We have our fleet in the 
Sea of Marmora as the symbol of 
our determination to have a voice 
in the settlement, and to keep 
open maritime communications. 
Apart from that we have to pro- 
test from the standpoint of the 
Treaties of Paris and of 1871, which 
ereate our rights, with the object 
of arriving at some adjustment of 
those rights, having regard to the 
claims of Russia, the welfare of 
the Christians, and our own security. 
The first step, accordingly, is to 
bring out in a strong and clear 
light all the deviations from the 
old Treaty which are contained in 
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the new. The word “ violation” 
is expressly avoided; and, as it’ 
seems to us, the whole object of 
Lord Salisbury’s Circular and of 
the speeches of Ministers is not 
so much to indict the Treaty of 
San Stefano as an outrage, as to 
demonstrate the absolute necessity 
that so broad an innovation upon 
existing public law should be 
moulded into a permanent shape 
by the will and voice of Europe. 
It is impossible to regard the minis- 
terial criticism of the Treaty as a 
menace of immediate or inevitable 
war; but as a determined asser- 
tion that the Treaty is of a nature 
to require the sanction of Europe 
—that otherwise it cannot be re- 
cognised—and that if persisted in 
without that sanction, it gives 
to euch of the powers rights of 
separate action which each must 
judge for itself to what extent they 
will be enforced and acted upon. 
It was a purely diplomatic storm 
which arose, and it was occasioned 
by Russia’s refusal to lay her Treaty 
on the table of the Congress. 

The Circular of Lord Salisbury, 
though containing a general indict- 
ment of the Treaty of San Stefano, 
did not in any way profess to close 
discussion on its provisions. It left 
it an open question how far these 
might commend themselves as ex- 
pedient to the European Powers. 
It admitted that the policy of re- 
forming Turkey under the Ottoman 
Government had been frustrated by 
the Ottoman Government itself; and 
that in the circumstances which 
had happened “large changes may, 
and no doubt will, be requisite in 
the treaties by which South-eastern 
Europe has hitherto been ruled.” 
Moreover, the English Government 
would willingly have entered into a 


Congress in order to examine the 


stipulations of the Treaty of San 
Stefano taken as a whole, and to 
consider the general interests affected 
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by them. The discussion upon the 
Treaty is not refused, nor are ‘its 
stipulations declared to be inadmis- 
sible; but they must be considered 
and adjusted “in their relation to 
existing treaties, to the acknow- 
ledged rights of Great Britain and 
other Powers, and to the benificent 
ends which the united action of 
Europe has always been directed to 
secure.” 

If Russia is not obstinately bent 
upon a purely Russian settlement 
‘of the Eastern Question, to be 
effected with every mark of in- 
dignity to the Powers, the Circular 
of Lord Salisbury does not bar her 
way to a reasonable and satisfactory 
settlement. If, on the other hand, 
Russia refuses to bring her pro- 
jected arrangements into Congress, 
and seeks to execute her treaty in 
defiance of Europe, she forces the 
Powers back upon the treaty of 
Paris, which is their only locus 
standi. Until formal proposals are 
laid before the signatory Powers 
to modify the existing treaties, the 
present position can only be logi- 
cally or legally dealt with in the light 
of their provisions. Viewed in that 
way, every material stipulation which 
the Treaty of San Stefano contains 
involves a departure from the treaty 
of 1856. So says the British Cir- 
cular; but the British Government 
is none the less willing and desirous 
to discuss the subject with a view 
to an amicable and satisfactory 
settlement, 

We read Lord Derby’s criticism 
of this Circular with great regret. 
In fact, Lord Derby’s appearance in 
the debate did not equal, in point 
of taste, tact, and judgment, the 
oy which he played in announcing 

is resfgnation. And, on the other 
side, the naviget Anticyram of the 
Premier, with the rebukes adminis- 
tered by Lord Salisbury, betrayed 
the existence of some warmth of 
feeling, the natural result of what 
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must have been the somewhat 
strained relations between the late 
Foreign Secretary and the Cabinet. 
But the description given by Lord 
Derby of the Circular, that its 
publication and accompaniments 
amounted to a demand that the 
Treaty of San Stefano should be 
torn up by the roots, which demand 
would be supported by foree, and 
rendered concession on the part 
of Russia difficult and humiliating, 
was exaggerated. The terms, also, 
in which that view was expressed, 
were likely to increase rather than 
soften the difficulty of the position. 
There was a certain asperity, more- 
over, towards Austria, on which it 
is premature to pronounce judg- 
ment. The conduct of Austria has 
not been satisfactory, and we had 
far better learn to rely upon our- 
selves than upon her, 

Lord Salisbury’s Circular has 
been variously applauded as a war 
manifesto, and denounced as a total 
reversal of his own policy at the 
Constantinople Conference. It is 
neither the one nor the other. It 
is an emphatic but by no means an 
arrogant or impracticable protest 
against, and repudiation of, the 
scheme by which Russia is attempt- 
ing to arrogate to herself the ex- 
clusive settlement of the Eastern 
Question, and to liberate herself 
from her existing engagements with 
the Powers, withc at their consent, 
and by refusing discussion. The 
despatch was directed to prove that, 
having regard to the declaration in 
London of 1871, the provisions of 
the new treaty could not be with- 
drawn from the cognisance of the 
Powers, and that those provisions 
could not be separately discussed. 
Their combined effect upon the in- 
terests of the signatory Powers must 
be considered ; but there is no state- 
ment that they form an inadmis- 
sible basis of discussion and nego- 
tiation. 
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The innovations proposed by the 
Treaty were summed up in this 
way. A strong Slav state will be 
created, regardless of Greek inter- 
ests, under the control of Russia, 
and largely increasing her power, 
even beyond the boundaries of the 
new state, to the prejudice not 
merely of the Grecks, but of every 
Mediterranean Power. The Gov- 
ernment of the Porte will be sev- 
ered from its provinces, increas- 
ing the difficulty of administration, 
whilst means are provided for co- 
ercing that Government, and sub- 
ordinating its policy in all respects 
to that of Russia, whose predomi- 
nance over all the region of the 
Black Sea is carefully provided for. 

Nevertheless, the Circular in 


terms leaves it open for discussion 
whetker or not these stipulations 
are consistent with “the attainment 
of lasting peace and stability in the 
at sa of European and Asiatic 


urkey,” which it describes as “the 
highest object of all present negoti- 
ations.” But the signatory Powers, 
and especially Great Britain, must 
approach the subject from the point 
of view of the balance of maritime 
power, and the altered status of the 
Ottoman Government. Great Brit- 
ain sees that the key of the Straits, 
the dominion at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, on the shores of the 
Levant, and in the neighborhood 
of the Suez Canal, are virtually trans- 
ferred to another Power, and that 
that transference involves danger to 
English interests and to the per- 
manent peace of Europe. 

To denounce this as a war mani- 
festo, implies that no resistance is 
to be offered to any policy of Rus- 
sia, however subversive of British 
interests, or however menacing to 
public tranquility. To denounce it 
as a reversal of the policy at the 
Conference implies that a willing- 
ness to reform Turkey under the 
Ottoman Government was equiva- 
lent to a willingness to abandon 
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every safeguard of British dominion 
which might be perilled by its fall. 
The Salisbury Circular achieved 
the signal success of commanding 
at once almost universal approval 
abroad, The bold exposure of the 
extremely Muscovite character of 
the Treaty fostered, if it did not 
create, a strong reactionary feeling 
against Russia in France, Italy, and 
even in Germany. The reputed 
organ of Prince Bismarck was 
heard denouncing the Treaty as a 
masterpiece of .cunning, quite as 
much in respect of what it design- 
edly left undone and reserved for 
future opportunities, as for what it 
did. There is little doubt but that 
the remnant of Turkish power is 
preserved, in the hopes that it may 
prove serviceable to Russia, to whom 
the policy recommended by the 
Berlin ‘Post’ of proclaiming at 
Constantinople the extinction of the 
Turkish Power in Europe, and of 
then inviting a European resettle- 
ment of the provinces, would prob- 
ably have been distasteful. The 
effect of European unanimity, in 
support of the English Government, 
has evidently produced in the mind 
of the Imperial Cabinet a disposi- 
tion at least to waver and hesitate, 
and call for separate negotiations, 
which we trust will be denied. 
Accordingly, the Russian answer \ 
closed by noting the acquiescence 
of the British Government in the 
ends ostensibly proposed of good 
government, peace, and liberty 
amongst the populations of Turkey, 
and the admission that those ends 
have been hitherto frustrated by 
the action of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. And it asked by what ar- 
rangements England is willing that 
these ends shall be realised, her 
own rights preserved, and compen- 
sation for Russian sacrifices adjust- 
ed; what, in other words, are the 
great changes which Lord Salisbury 
admits must and ought to be made. 
The tone of the Russian Circular, 
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moreover, was certainly not hostile 
or impracticable. It suggested no 
solution, offered no compromise, 
and left the matter where it was. 
No doubt in the details of the 
arrangements it takes a one-sided 
and ,unreasonable view. But it 
is not about details of admini- 
stration or the exact boundaries of 
Turkish provinces that this coun- 
try will find a casus belli, Our 
policy of neutrality, our silence at 
the proposals of June 1877, our 
admissions in Lord Salisbury’s Cir- 
cular, all point to large changes 
being acquiesced in and regarded as 
inevitable. The precise nature of 
these changes may be the subject 
of argument amongst experts from 
now till the crack of doom. Ex- 
perts alone are qualified to appreci- 
ate their full bearing; the popular 
mind will never understand them, 
What the instinctiive common- 
sense judgment of this country 
tells it is, that Russia proposes to 
herself a great increase of power and 
territory—that all the projected ar- 
rangements are made or proposed 
with that view exclusively, regard- 
less of the peace and stability of 
the provinces—that an extension 
of her influence is probable in the 
future—that the security of our com- 
munications is or will be brought 
into jeapordy—and that now is the 
time to insist upon our being in 
that respect replaced in a position 
as nearly as possible equivalent to 
that we have lost. The right course 
to adopt is, for the nations of 
Europe, in Congress assembled, to 
adjust their rights and claims by 
mutual consent to the altered circum- 
stances created by the war. If that 
is impossible, England must provide 
the means of her own security in 
the present and in the future. She 
has no right to resort to separate 
action with that view until she has 
patiently exhausted all the re- 
sources of diplomacy and all recog- 
nised modes of appeal to interna- 


tional right and law, And further, 
there is not the slightest occasion 
for her to be in a hurry. 

The two arguments, the British 
and the Russian, are alike in this, 
that they demonstrate the absolute 
necessity for a Congress. Both 
agree that the existing European 
settlement is virtually abrogated, 
and that both English and Russian 
rights, infer se, and in relation to 
the subject-matter of controversy, 
must be readjusted. It is clear that 
the settlement must be a European 
one, and that the whole of it must 
be, sooner or latter, discussed from a 
European point of view, and in 
reference to the interests of every 
Power affected. Ultimately a Con- 
gress must assemble, or each Power 
whose interests are sufficientiy im- 
perilled must resort to separate 
action. Separate negotiations with 
Russia, with a view to separate 
settlement, are out of the question ; 
for they would immediately render 
the Power which resorted to them 
particeps criminis, and constitute a 
waiver of its existing treaty rights. 

The position, no doubt,is extreme- 
ly critical, but by no means hopeless. 
It is said that Germany is endeav- 
ouring to mediate between Russian 
and English views respecting the 
Congress, but it is difficult to see 
what via media is possible. The 
position is, that in England the 
vast preponderance of opinion is in 
favour of treating the provisions of 
the Treaty of San Stefano as admis- 
sible bases of discussion at a Con- 
gress, but to regard them as they 
stand as imcompatible with English 
intefests, and to repudiate separate 
discussions with Russia of Euro- 
pean matters. Unless the stress of 
actual circumstances, including a 
daily military expenditure, it is 
said on good authority, of 7,000,000 
francs—i. ¢., nearly two millions 
sterling a-week—coupled with the 
remonstrances of united Europe, 
induce the Government of the 
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Czar to modify its policy consider- 
ably, we may be on the eve of a 
European war. There is a general 
reluctance to embark in it, and it 
will, we hope, be avoided. One 
thing, however, seems to be quite 
certain, that we have nothing to 
gain by haste; that with a Cabinet 
which satisfies the warlike senti- 
ment by its language and acts, it is 
perfectly practicable to wait; that 
it is quite as much our interest to 
avoid being left in the lurch to 
fight the battles of Europe by our- 
selves, as it is to be prepared and 
determined to fight our own with 
pertinacity when the fitting moment 
arrives, 

At such a moment it is of ex- 
treme importance to note the atti- 
tude of fas f leaders, and the de- 

gree i ich their respective 
volicies attract attention and ap- 
proval. The House of Lords unan- 
imously, and the House of Com- 
mons by a majority of 255, approved 
the calling out of the Reserve 
Forces; thus indicating the opinion 
that a grave emergency had arisen. 
And public opinion has all but 
unanimously approved it. That 
decision must be judged of by 
the light of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
speech which opened the discus- 
sion, It wasa grave and moment- 
ous declaration, made by the most 
powerful Prime Minister of the 
century, ratified by the approval of 
the country. 

His indictment against the 
Treaty of San Stefano was the 
heaviest and most uncompromising 
of any which have been uttered. 
It was negotiated, he said, in se- 
erecy and encircled in mystery. 
“It completely abrogates what is 
known as Turkey in Europe; it 
abolishes the dominion of the Ot- 
toman empire in Europe; it creates 
a large State which, under the name 
of Bulgaria, is inhabited by many 
races not Bulgarians.” The result 
of that and other arrangements is, 
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that “we say all the European do- 
minions of the Ottoman Porte are 
taken from the Porte and put under 
the administration of Russia. The 
effect of all the stipulations com- 
bined will be to render the Black 
Sea as much a Russian lake as the 
Caspian.” The claim with regard 
to Bessarabia revokes a stipulation in 
the Treaty of Paris which Lord 
Palmerston regarded as of the 
greatest importance as involving 
the emancipation of the Danube. 
The cessions in Kurdistan give 
Russia the power of stopping Eu- 
ropean commerce with Central Asia. 
The Treaty, moreover, by reducing 
the Sultan to a state of absolute 
subjugation to Russia, practically 
places the navigation and opening 
of the Straits at the command of 
Russia. Nevertheless Lord Bea- 
consfield was prepared to submit 
this instrument to a bond fide Con- 
gress, with a view to arriving ata 
satisfactory settlement, “with a due 
consideration for the circumstances 
in which Russia was placed.” He 
alluded to the possibility of armies 
being marched to menace Egypt 
and the Suez Canal. He declared 
that, under the circumstances pre- 
vailing in the East, we must not 
merely have a powerful navy in 
those waters, but also, if neces- 
sary, nok a very considerable, , but 
an adequate and efficient army.” 

Lord Beaconsfield also makes this 
significant remark—viz., that with- 
out the neutrality of tbe other 
Powers Russia could not have 
gained the advantages she enjoyed ; 
and also, that that neutrality would 
not have been shown unless it had 
been believed that, as regarded the 
other Powers, Russia would feel 
bound by the Treaties of 1856 and 
1871. 

The tone of the speech was as 
firm and patriotic as possible. It 
insists upon the Treaty being sub- 
mitted to a Congress; and it inti- 
mates as clearly as words can put 
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it that British interests are seriously 
imperilled by the projected arrange- 
ments, and that unless they are modi- 
fied, military and naval action will 
be resorted to in order to provide 
for the security of the empire. 

It is really painful to contrast 
these manly declarations with the 
speech of his guondam rival, whose 
indiscretions confound all criticism. 
One can only recount his sayings 
in silent astonishment. Mr. Glad- 
stone (see ‘Times’ March 25) told 
the Greenwich “ Five Hundred ” 
that his great consolation at this try- 
ing period is to talk over economy, 
retrenchment, and the minimum 
of public establishments with Mr. 
Bright. He persisted in declaring 
that the vote of six millions was 
waste, and worse than waste—an 
attempt to mix up military prepa- 
tions with peaceful negotiations. 
He preferred the Alabama arbitra- 
tion, and actually boasted that, in- 
asmuch as the money then awarded 
was paid out of surplus of the year, 
it was (apparently for that reason) 
a wise and satisfactory settlement. 
And he appeared to think that if 
we could only drink ourselves out 
of the Eastern difficulty, it would 
be “a step onwards towards civiliza- 
tion. He openly declares that for 
England during such a critical period 
as the last two or three months of 
her history to “ put every dockyard 
and every arsenal into a state of 
preparation for war,” is a step back- 
wards from civilization, a step to 
which he is inflexibly opposed, 
Such a view can only be explained 
by one circumstance — viz., that 
“looking at all the wars of recent 
times, he knows of none that has 
produced results more glorious than 
the one which has so recently been 
brought to a conclusion.” He pro- 
tests against the presence of the 
British fleet where it is, in defiance 
of treaties, 

This, it, is true, was an extra- 
parliamentary utterance, and there- 


fore must be taken cum grano salis. 
In the House of Commons he made 
as usual, a vigorous and eloquent 
speech, but one which has fallen 
flat on the country, and which, it 
is obvious at a glance, misses all the 
salient points of the case, He began . 
by saying, in reference to the ex- 
tremely temperate speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer — a 
speech which evidently means that 
no war measures are‘in immediate 
contemplation, and that diplomacy 
has still much to do, that by far the 
greater portion of Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s speech was one which he 
would have had no hesitation in 
using. Still he denied that any 
great emergency had arisen, He 
differed from Lord Derby in that 
he declared that “the heart of the 
vast mass of the people of this 
country was set upon having a 
Congress.” He wanted a prelim- 
inary conference to meet and clear 
away difficulties. He declared that, 
according to Lord Salisbury’s Cir- 
cular, there always would be great 
emergencies as long as England 
ruled India and did not master the 
entire portion of the globe between 
us and our dependency. He de- 
nounced what he called the mis- 
representations of Lord Salisbury’s 
Circular, and concluded: “ When 
I read Lord Salisbury’s vigorous 
argument, I confess it appeared to 
me that all this argument showed 
how imperative is the necessity for 
going into a Congress.” ‘“ The worse 
the Treaty of San Stefano is, the 
greater is the need of the Congress,” 

We entirely agree in this conclu- 
sion, and a good deal of the criti- 
cism which he passed upon the 
Government proceedings was well 
worthy of careful consideration. 
The astonishing thing to us is, that 
at such a moment as this, when 
England needs the help of her fore- 
most. statesmen on either side of 
politics to guide her to a sound 
conclusion—when in the perplexity 
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of the situation experienced counsel 
is anxiously sought—Mr. Gladstone 
can throw away all influence and 
all usefulness by the speeches which 
he thinks good enough for pro- 
vincial audiences, 

Both this speech, which was in 
marked contrast to that with which 
the faithful “Five Hundred” were 
favoured, and also the speeches of 
Lord Granville and Lord Harting- 
ton, show that. the Opposition have 
no alternative policy to propose, 
—that the Treaty is viewed with 
gencral dislike, though the degree 
of hostility varies,—that war ‘is re- 
cognised as imminent, although the 

recise occasion or purpose thereof 

is not yet shaped. In fact, every- 
thing depends on the future course 
of Russia, and our action must be 
suited to hers. 

It is impossible to forget that 
during a very critical time the 
Ministry of this country has been 
a divided one. The debate in the 
House of Lords brought that cir- 
eumstance very clearly to light. 
There were two observations relat- 
ing to that subject in Lord Derby’s 
speech, which deserved note, be- 
sides the confession that he was 
opposed to the early meeting of 
Parliament, and also to the grant 
of the six millions. One was a 
sarcastic reference to the circum- 
stance that our conditions never 
affected our neutrality, which is 
perfectly true ; the other, that there 
are proposals of the Government 
not yet devulged to which he conld 
not consent and therefore resigned, 
which proposals evidently lie at the 
root of our future policy. Lord 
Derby has evidently considered all 
along that our neutrality was based 
upon indifference to Russian designs, 
and that our interests were not 
affected or hkely to be affected 
to any extent which necessitated 
war. He denied that any emer- 
gency had arisen to justify call- 
ing out the Reserves. The dead 


lock in regard to the Congress, he 
declared, was not an emergency— 
for, except Austria, no single Power 
was anxious that it should be held; 
an announcement which, under the 
circumstances, is perfectly astound- 
ing. It would be as easy to con- 
duct negotiations, he declared, with- 
out as within a Congress; and 
therefore we presume that he does 
not object to separate negotiations, 
He deprecated such comprehensive 
objections to the Treaty as those 
put ferward in Lord Salisbury’s 
Circular being stated in so public 
a manuer; raising the impression 
that England “demands that the 
Treaty of San Stefano should be 
torn up, and is preparing to sup- 
port that demand by force.” The 
Circular, he said, greatly increased 
the difficulty in the way of Russia 
consenting to a liberal modification 
of her” proposals; which, more- 
over, is only to be obtained by 
diplomacy. If we obiiged Russia, 
by war, to give back nearly all she 
had taken, even then “you will 
not have destroyed Russian influ- 
ence or substituted English in- 
fluence.” Russian influence, he 
added, in that country which is 
now to be called Bulgaria, rests only 
in a slight degree upon military 
success. “It rests upon what you 
cannot take away—identity of race, 
community of religion, similarity of 
religion, traditional historic sym- 
pathies, and the common hatred 
which was now felt against the 
common foe.” If we gain our 
object, our work will have to be 
done again in twenty or twenty- 
five years. He warned us not to 
rely on an Austrian alliance. The 
speech was that of a man who was 
oppressed by the difficulties of the 
situation in the present and the 
future. In its disappointment and 
discontent, its perplexity, and its 
querulous tone with regard to thé 
public, there were all the symptoms 
of conscious failure. It reads very 
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much as if his mind had been un- 
duly influenced by Mr, Gladstone 
and the Philo-Russian party eighteen 
months ago, and as if the present 
outburst of hostility towards Russian 
designs had annoyed and disgusted 
him. If he could not satisfactorily 
steer his way between those oppos- 
ing currents, there are still other 
opposing difficulties to be dealt with 
which will test the firmness and 
judgment of those upon whom the 
task must fall. 

It is imperative upon us to back 
up our diplomacy by manifesting a 
strong determination to make our 
will respected; and at the same 
time common prudence should pre- 
vent our undertaking, single-handed, 
a task which is equally incumbent 
upon the Germanic Powers. Inthe 
difficult game which is being played 
out, it is quite as disastrous to be 
too forward as to be too backward. 
We trust that there will be no more 
forcing the hand of diplomacy by 
senseless outbursts of popular emo- 
tion, whether on one side or the 
other. Fortunately, the Cabinet 
holds public opinion, as well as the 
subject, firmly in their hands, and 
whether they bid the nation fight 
or compromise, will probably be 
obeyed. For ourselves, we believe 
in the virtues of ripe preparation 
and determined resolution. We 
have no fear of such preparations, 
or of any outburst of military ar- 
dour which they may occasion, 
driving the Government into war 
one moment before it is necessary 
or prudent, Whether the Prime 
Minister is right or not in every 
step which he has taken or allowed, 
he is a man who knows his own 
mind, and he is of far too firm and 
tenacious purpose to allow his hand 
to be forced in any of the difficult 
crises which occur. To trust a weak 
and vacillating Premier with six 
millions of money and any amount 
of warlike demonstration would ren- 
der war inevitable. Iu the hands of 
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Lord Beaconsfield they are remnases 
of peace—a final, but by no means 
desperate, chance of averting war. 

Nevertheless, Lord Derby’s re- 
signation is a great blow to the Con- 
servative party. The immediate loss 
has been easily repaired. Lord 
Salisbury at once takes the Foreign 
Office with almost universal ap- 
proval, the heir of Knowsley goes 
to the War Office, and the resistance 
of the House of Stanley to the Gov- 
ernment is minimised or prevented. 
But in the future, when these 
foreign complications have passed 
away, it is impossible not to regret 
the loss of that capacity for affairs, 
that penetrating power of intelli- 
gence and jndicial impartiality of 
general conduct of which Lord 
Beaconsfield spoke. Doubtless, 
with regard to this Eastern Ques- 
tion, he has failed, and it would 
ogee | have been better if he 

ad resigned with Lord Carnar- 
von. But a quarter of a century’s 
public service and party fidelity, 
joined to the recollection of all that 
Conservatives owe to their former 
leader, ought to restrain obloquy, 
and prohibit any criticism which 1s 
uncandid or ungenerous, 

The new Foreign Secretary evi- 
dently regards the present position 
of foreign affairs from a different 
point of view. He denounced this 
“huge Bulgaria” as the great blot 
on the treaty, and contrasted it with 
the proposed arrangements at the 
Conference at Constantinople. When 
our conditions of neutrality were 
framed, we still had the assurance 
that no annexation was intended ; 
and although afterwards they were 
qualified, there was still the engage- 
ment that the terms of peace would 
be settled at a Conference. With 
regard to there not being any casus 
belli, he reminded Lord Derby that 
he himself had declared the occupa- 
tion of Constantinople by the Rus- _ 
sians to be a casus belli ; and “is 
the possession of Constantinople 
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more threatening to English inter- 
ests than the possession of the 
Aigean sea?” He added, with 
regard to the future, “We are 
bound to foster the aspirations of 
the rising races of the South-east 
of Europe; we are bound to con- 
solidate their nationalities, and in 
their patriotism, in their love of 
their own traditional history and 
past glories, to find a security for 
future stability and peace,” » 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speeches appear to us to throw 
most light on the situation, In 
proposing the address to the Crown, 
he put our dispute with Russia on 
this ground, that she “has not at 
the present time agreed to that full 
discussion of the Treaty of San 
Stefano, in all its articles in rela- 
tion to their bearing on existing 
treaties, that we desire, and that we 
think essential.” England has no 
desire, he added, to interfere with 
a proper and reasonable settlement; 
she wishes for one which shall be 
beneficial to Europe and to Russia 
as a part of Europe, On the other 
hand, “if we are denied the advan- 
tage of taking part in a general 
European settlement such as we 
desire, it is the paramount duty 
of the Government to see that the 
interests of England should take no 
damage.” Our policy is to “ main- 
tain the integrity of the empire, 
and to maintain the communica- 
tions between its different parts.” 

In reply, he reiterated his denial 
that the measures of the Govern- 
ment were “intended or likely to 
precipitate war.” They were in- 
tended and well qualified to avert 
and prevent war, His objection, 
like that of other Ministers, to the 
Treaty of San Stefano, was that, as 
it stands, “ it places Russia in snch 
a position of command over the 
territory of Turkey, that it would 
enable her to exercise a most dan- 
gerous and _ prejudicial influence 
over that quarter of the world in 
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which we have the greatest inter. 
est.” Further on, “in our opinion 
our communication with India and 
with Egypt would be threatened if 
the provisions of the Treaty were 
to be carried into effect.” He de. 
nied that we were going to fight, 
Two alternatives were before us: 
either to replace the Treaty of 1856 
by a new arrangement, or to go 
on without any arrangement at ai 
He hoped that a great international 
arrangement would take the place 
of the old Treaty. If not “we 
must stand aside, and make the 
best provision we could for our 
own safety and our own security.” 
If no Congress meets, therefore, or 
if no new European Treaty is made, 
we must “take steps to protect the 
interests of our empire,” and the 
Government in that case was “ de- 
termined to act.” 

We infer from this that it is not 
in contemplation to attempt single- 
handed to dislodge Russia from her 
present position. We are waiting 
to take our part in a European 
settlement, and we will, no doubt, 
if Europe has to apply force, take 
our share of the burden and the 
necessary efforts for that purpose. 
But if Europe means to let judg- 
ment go against her by default, we 
should not fight alone the battles 
which Europe declines, We shall 
stand aside, refuse to recognise 
what has been done, and _ take 
measures for our own security in 
the present and in the future. Such 
a policy is consistent with the 
course which has hitherto been 
pursued ; and if we succeed in rep- 
dering the defences of the empire 
and its communications impreg- 
nable in that part of the world, the 
Eastern Question may possibly cease 
to be one in which British interests 
are vitaily affected. But whatever 
the undivulged plans which Lord 
Derby condemns beforehand may 
turn out to be, in order to be ade- 
quate they must not merely estab- 
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lish our defences in the east of the 
Mediterranean, but they must fin- 
ally guarantee the freedom of the 
Straits. The task before us may 
involve serious effort; and appa- 
rently our military forces will be 
drawn from India as well as 
from home. Mr. Hardy’s transfer- 
ence from the War to the India 
Office at this critical moment points 
in that direction, and would be in- 
explicable on any other ground. 

We have thus summarised the 
extraordinary occurrénces of ‘the 
month, and have now to estimate 
the present position and immediate 
prospects of this Eastern Question, 
With the publication of the Treaty 
of San Stefano a wholly new situa- 
tion has been created. The Turks 
disappear as a factor of any great 
importance as regards the ultimate 
settlement ; and unless by those dis- 
graceful massacres which are report- 
ed from the neighborhood of Greek 


insurrection they again arouse the 


indignation of civilised men, the 
disposition is to think that they 
have already suffered enough, and 
that for the future their interests 
and security must be duly consider- 


ed. The subject henceforth stands 
clear of all the questions which 
arose out of Bulgarian atrocities, 
and were so unduly ard factiously 
exaggerated, It is one purely of 
Russian domination, the spread of 
her mechanical and repressive sys- 
tom, the extension of her territory. 
The Treaty which she has made 
represents the triumph of the purely 
military party, which, flushed with 
sudden and unexpected success, for- 
got the existence of Europe. Its 
policy is short-sighted in its dis- 
regard of the extraordinary diffi- 
culties, moral, diplomatic, and stra- 
tegic, which it immediately creates. 
Its cunning is too barefaced, its 
craft too little veiled, its insatia- 
ble greéd too plainly confessed. The 
ordinary characteristics of Russian 
statesmanship—caution, adaptation 
7 
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of the real schemes to the avowed 
motives, of self-aggrandisement to 
ostensible philanthropy, careful ap- 
preciation of actual as distinguished 
from apparent gains—are wanting, It 
is difficult to believe that any long- 
sighted politician presided over the 
conclusion of arrangements which 
have ushered in such a formidable 
array of difficulties as those which 
now beset the Russian Cabinet. If 
ever the provisions of that Treaty 
are carried into execution, it must 
be in defiance of Europe, and in the 
face of a passive hostility within 
and without which is as costly and 
ruinous as war itself, 

We cannot describe the Treaty 
better than in the language of the 
‘Times’ (April 4), which, in the 
situation created by the terms of 
the new Treaty, has so vigorously 
expressed the sentiments of the 
English people, and enforced a 
policy of spirit and determina- 
tion :-— 


“Not one article,” it says, ‘‘ of this 
Treaty has the promise of endurance. 
The annexations, autonomies, and in- 
dependencies cannot stand. Every 
part of the Turkish empire is placed 
on the side to roll down into the open 
lap of Russia. The money will have 
to be paid in territory, the indepen- 
dencies will gravitate to their stronger 
neighbour, the autonomies will strug- 
gle for independence, and be well 
helped thereto, in the hope of further 
change. The arrangements which en- 
able Russia to grasp the neck of the 
Danube cannot possibly stand longer 
than circumstances shall compel her 
neighbors to endure it. As soon as 
ever the additional hold gained by 
Russia on the Bosphorous is found in- 
jurious to the commerce or the security 
of the world, war there will certainly 
be, and no ordinary one, or leading 
to any lame or impotent conclusion. 
Here there is nothing but a house of 
cards. There is scarcely the illusion 
of fixity. . . . As for the Turk himself, 
he was the sick man; he is now the 
ghost:of himself. Turkey will not be 
able to do any part of the very humble 
réle left her. She will not be able to 
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govern, to collect oth to pay her 
debts, not even the las ntracted, ex- 
cept by the surrender of territory.” 

The position thus created was 
promptly answered by the British 
Cabinet publicly appealing to the 
faith of treaties, and adopting cer- 
tain resolutions to be at once or 
ultimately carried into effect in case 
its appeal is unanswered. What 
those resolutions may be we are not 
informed ; but that they involve a 
determined vindication of British in- 
terests, and active measures to secure 
the rights of the empire in the 
east of the Mediterranean, is ob- 
vious. The immediate results of 
that line of action are extremely 
satisfactory. They disclose a state 
of international relations out of 
which war may no doubt arise, but 
which is much more likely, if this 
country takes care ¢o let its will 
be decisively known, to lead to a 
pacific and even a satisfactory settle- 
ment. 4 

The first result was to reveal the 
absolute isolation of Russia. No 
sooner did England denounce her 
Treaty as a flagrant departure from 
the Treaty of Paris, than the public 
— of every country in Europe 
(Germany included) ratified that 
denunciation, and joined in demand- 
ing that the proposed arrangements 
should be forthwith submitted to a 
Congress. It is in vain for Russia 
to struggle against that.gemand. It 
is in vain for Prince Gortschakoff 
to shelter himself behind the 
imposing phrase of each Power 
having full liberty of its appre- 
ciations and its actions. He says 
it is difficult te see the differ- 
ence between the English demand 
and the Russian concession ; if so, 
let him remove all chante of diffi- 
culty by admitting that what he is 
willing to do is equivalent-to laying 
the Treaty of San Stefano on the 
table of the Congress. He can use 
any phrase he pleases as long as it 
means that, and is understood by 


! 


others to bear that meaning. No 
compromise is possible, upless the 
difficulty is got rid of by the 
Powers agreeing beforehand to cer- 
tain defined bases, and subject 
thereto to discuss the new Treaty in 
its relation to the old. To abandon 
our demand in substance is equiva. 
lent to surrendering our appeal to 
public law, to cutting from beneath 
our feet the very ground on which 
we stand. If Russia has gained 
any rights at all as against Europe 
by the recent war, there is no 
known principle upon which those 
rights can be in any way limited, 
Our position is, that as regards the 
sigoatory Powers not parties to the 
war, she has gained no rights at all, 
but is bound by her treaties until 
released by common consent on 
terms accepted by all. To invali- 
date that position by any concession 
would be to forfeit the moral sup- 
port of Europe—the enormous ad- 
vantage of having written law, the 


conscience, safety, and interests -ef: 


Europe, entirely on our side. 

The great merit of the Salisbury 
Circular and of the ministerial 
speeches in both Houses was, that 
while plainly indicating that Eng- 
land was prepared to accede in the 
regular way to considerable changes 
being effected in the system by 
which South-eastern Europe is 
governed, she utterly repudiated 
the Muscovite claim to recast that 
system in the sole interests of 
Russian predominance. She boldly 
peer that the settlement must 

e a European one; that the Treaties 
of 1856 and 1871 can only be re- 
vised by the same authority which 
created them. It is a hopeful sign 
in the interests of future tranquility 
and public order that the master of 
a victorious army and a defeated 
empire, however much he may fret 
under the curb, is obliged in the 
end to acknowledge the binding 
force of public law, and recognise 
that organised Europe, when suit 
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ably led, is not the thing of im- 

otence which has been so frequent- 
ly described. Even while we write 
the news ‘arrives that owing, it is 
said, to mediation, equally astute 
and powerful, the Berlin Congress 
will probably soon assemble, and 
that when it meets difficulties 
will soon disappear. It is said 
that Russia has already discovered 
that it is not of vital importance to 
her interests to intercept the road 
from Trebizon to Persia, and that 
the “huge Bulgaria” may be longi- 
tudinally divided.. It is said that 
although Russia will not allow her 
Treaty to be torn up by the roots 
(whatever that may mean), no single 
clause need stand in the way of a 
satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion. An appeal to treaty law, 
supported by the presence of a for- 
midable fleet, and by ripe military 
preparations on both sides the globe, 
sanctioned and enforced by every 
people within the confines of the 
Turkish empire, and by every 
European nation and Government 
outside it, are outweighing in the 
balance the crude appeals of Rus- 
sian military authorities to the suc- 
cessful issue of force and fraud. 
With the Turk annibilated, and the 
Muscovite wearied, outwitted, and 
surrounded, the hopes of a satis- 
factory settlement of the Eastern 
Question will begin to reanimate 
Christendom. 

Even the Gortschakoff answer, 
though it held out in a. no hope 
of a compromise, and did not seem 
to advance in any way the solution 
of the question, was yet of satisfac- 
tory promise from the very princi- 
ples to which it appealed, and from 
the standard of criticism which it 
recognised and approved. Through- 
out it implicitly admitted that Rus- 
sian predominance was a thing to 
be avoided; that the reform and 
securety of the Christian popula- 
tions were the ends in view; that 
European control was the agency 
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to .be established : and with these 
aba 29 admitted and formally 
appealed to by Russia, the work of 
revising the Treaty of San Stefano 
may be harmoniously proceded 
with. That answer involves in terms 
those admissions, and in terms sup- 
plies those principles by which the 
provisions of the new Treaty, that 
rash product of military insubordi- 
nation, may be ratified with the ap- 
proval of riper Russian statesman- 
ship. According to Prince Gorts- 
chakoff, the object sought by the new 
Treaty is to lay down, in principle, a 
complete, precise, and practical pro- 
gramme of reforms for European 
Turkey, without prejudicing the ap- 
plication of that principle. It does 
not, according to the Prince, seek to 
place the new Bulgaria under the 
control of Russia. The occupation of 
that province may be shortened as 
much as possibly. _Its delimitation 
has been indicated only in general 
terms. That measure admittedly 
must be effected with regard to the 
majority of the population—the 
rights of minorities being guaranteed 
by express stipulation. It is not 
to be placed through its chief under 
the control of Russia, and the free 
election of its chief is to be guaran- 
teed. It is not to be drawn into 
the Russian political system ; but, 
on the contrary, its own national 
development is to be the exclusive 
object of all arrangements. The 
institutions for Epirus and Thessal 

are not to be improved merely wit 

a view to extend Russian influence. 
In fact, according to the Annex, 
the increase of Russian Power is to 
be scrupulously avoided and care- 
fully guarded against. The freedom 
of the navigation of the Danube ; 
the defensive security of Russia in 
Armenia; the freedom of European 
trade from Trebizond through Persia; 
the imposibility of Russia being 
allowed to substitute new terri- 
torial acquisitions as a substitute 
for the indemnity; the duty of re- 
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specting the interests both of Tur- 
key and Europe; the adjustment of 
the old treaties to the recognized 
rights of Great Britain and the 
Powers, to the new rights acquired 
by Russia, and to the benevolent 
designs of Europe,—are all of them 
principles which are appealed to in 
this Annex itself as sacred. It is 
true that the object of the appeal is 
in most cases to defend the existing 
provisions of the Treaty of San 
Stefanc. But a Congress of the 
Powers may adopt the principles 
and regulate their application with 
greater appreciation of geographical 
necessities, and more successful re- 
conciliation of numerous interests. 
If the actual arrangements are made 
to correspond with the avowed de- 
sign, we shall none of us have any 
reason to complain. 

It was frequently complained in 
the London press that this com- 
munication offered no compromise. 
It seeems to us to be full of hope; 
and we must recollect that the 
Russian Government is in a diffi- 
cult position. We know from what 
passes within our own shores that 
defiance and combativeness are not 
confined to military circles, but are 
prone to animate al] ranks and class- 
es of society. The unofficial world 
at St. Petersburg is apt to regard an 
invitation to bring this Treaty into 
Congress as an injustice and an in- 


sult; just as irresponsible politicians: 


in England may clamour for forci- 
ble repression of Russian ambition, 
But we are assured by the. ‘Times’ 
correspondent at St. Petersburg 
(April 19), that “those who have 
the direction of affairs foresee clearly 
the ruinous consequences of a new 
war, and desire a pacific solution of 
the difficulty.” It was a great 
political mistake for a victorious 
but exhausted Power to advance a 
claim which, at the instigation of 
England, brought down upon her 
the moral opposition of all Europe. 
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The military mind, no doubt, cal- 
culated that neither England nor 
Austria could or would go to war 
alone, and that the opposition of 
one could be bought off at the 
expense of the other. It was not 
prepared for the isolation which 
has followed, or for the crush- 
ing weight of public reprobation. 
And as Russian statesmen look 
round them, they can discern but 
little promise in the situation, which 
their experienced judgement must 
tell them is full of peril. They 
have, according to the ‘St. Peters- 
burg Exchange Gazette,’ expended 
120 millions of money down to the 
date of peace, as well as lost, at 
least, 100,000 men, probably more. 
Their new levies show that they have 
got tothe end of their resources 
in men; their attempts to raise a 
loan prove that in finance alone they 
have abundant reason to avoid a 
war. Their present expenses are com- 
puted at a quarter of a million per 
diem. Yet the mere repugnance of 
Austria, and the English occupation 
of the sea of Marmora, compel, and 
may for an indefinite time compel, 
them to incur the continuance of this 
profuse expenditure. The Berlin 
‘Post ’ long ago pointed out that the 
only result of a Congress not meeting, 
or proving a failure, would be that 
Russia and England would continue 
at peace but arm for war, and it 
urged upon the Czar’s attention 
that England could infinitely better 
afford prolonged armaments than 
Russia, who would speedily be re- 
duced to exhaustion, At the same 
time the ‘ Journal de St. Petersburg’ 
was declaring that Russia would 
not endure a position in which she 
would be obliged to maintain her 
armaments for an indefinite. time. 
The organ of Prince Bismarck ar- 
gued that as Russia cannot attack 
England, while England is perfectly 
in a position to bide her time, and 
wait until the right moment arrives, 
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the Czar will probably be driven to 
extend his conquests in the interval, 
the better to be prepared for the 
collision when it does occur. “ But 
in such a case, Austria and Greece 
would join England to protect their 
own interests. As to Germany, she 
would never fight for Russian or any 
other foreign interests. Russia, 
thererore, had better restrain her 
ambition.” We may add to this 
that the Turks are in a formidable 
force, and will not be friendly. 
Hints like these should not be 
thrown away. What can Russia 
do? If she advances, she commits 
herself to war with England or 
Austria, or both; if she withdraws, 
What becomes of her Treaty? If she 
does neither,-she endures insolation, 
and fans to a white heat the irrita- 
tion and hostility of the provinces. 
Her land communications are long, 
costly, and no longer through a 
friendly territory. We know the 
intense hostility of Roumania; that 
to the south is not much less. 
Meanwhile England, according to 
the evidence even of the ‘Times’ 
correspondent at Pera (April 16), is 
gradually winning back her old posi- 
tion in the esteem of both Moham- 
medan and Christian Turkey. The 
hopes and sympathies, he adds, of 
all the non-Slavic races of the Levant 
cling to England, which, in Lord 
Derby’s words, it is hoped will hold 
the balance in the adjustment of the 
interests of those races. Premature 
action he argues, on the part of 
England, will not advauce the settle- 
ment of the Eastern Question, or 
further the cause of eitber Greek, 
Turk, or Armenian. The success of 
such action could itself only lead to 
a European Congress or a European 
settlement, which in all prdbability 
time and diplomacy alone will suf- 
fice to give us, All that is neces- 
sary is to recognise ‘that Russia 
entertains a distinct and well-defined 
scheme of aggrandisement in Kastern 
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Europe and Asia Minor. To the 
success of that scheme time and 
destiny are, we believe, inexorably 
hostile. And Russia, says the cor- 
respondent, cannot compete with 
England for the respect and sym- 
pathy of the races which are strug- 
gling into existence, which would 
thankfully follow the lead and 
guidance of England. If they were 
to be assured those blessings of 
good government and tranquil exist- 
ence which both the Salisbury Cir- 
cular and the Gortschakoff Annex 
promise to them, the secret machina- 
tions of Russia in the future would 
be neutralised, and her means of 
action reduced to open warfare. 

If we are right in the judgment 
we have formed of he extraordinary 
position which has been created by 
the Treaty, followed by the energetic 
remonstrance and armed preparation 
of England, the Russian army is iv 
a cul-de-sac, ‘ither England or 
Austria can reduce it to one line of 
communication, which will be diffi- 
cult and costly, The two together 
can reduce it to ultimate sur- 
render. But, as it seems to us, 
there is no occasion for either to 
take that extreme step. Time and 
public law will inevitably second 
the suggestions of a ruinous expen- 
diture, and render inevitable a Con- 
gress, which, the more it is felt to 
be indispensable, the greater will 
be its powers, Our own belief is 
that when that Congress meets, the 
increasing difficulties of the position 
will be such that Englishmen may 
find that resistance to Russia’s pre- 
sent designs is of less importance 
than provision for ultimate security, 
and the task of carrying out those 
beneficent aims which ali Europe 
entertains, and Russia in the long- 
run will be powerless to prevent. 
At all eveuts, this much seems 
clear that no Congress is possible 
without England ; that England will 
not enter one until Russia has pre- 
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viously admitted its jurisdiction, 
and that she will recognise no de- 
parture from the Treaty of Paris 
unauthorised by the signatories 
thereto. Europe acquiesces in that 
decision;.and recognises its justice 
and spirit. If Russia refuses obe- 
dience to international law, and is 
determined to disregard her treaties, 
her alternative course is to revive 
the Triple Alliance. She will prob- 
ably be unable to do that, except 
at the price of surrendering that 
exclusive predominance in the Bal- 
kan peninsula for which she has 
stipulated. The diminished fruits 
of her ill-gotten. victories would 
still leave outstanding the unad- 
justed claims of Great Britain. 
We shall stand aside from any 
arrangements which the three im- 
perial Powers may make in de- 
fiance of Europe; and we shall 
take care that these arrangements— 
which, illegal as they must be, we 
shall not sanction—do not imperil 
our own interests. We shall not 
stand by while Constantinople is 
seized and the Black Sea is closed. 
And as with the fall of the Otto- 
man empire in Europe the question 
of the ultimate dominion over the 
imperial city and the control of the 
Straits is brought into prominence, 
we cannot retire till it is satisfac- 


torily disposed of. We stand by the 
treaties we have made, and will en- 
force the rights which these have 
given us. The new arrangements, 
whatever they may be, must be so 
adjusted as not to infringe them. We 


may be quite sure that unless we are 
armed and determined to. uphold 
them, these rights will, undoubtedly 
be disregarded. But in the present 
attitude of the British Ministry and 
people, no solution of the Eastern 
Question, temporary or otherwise, 
is possible, without our concur- 
rence. Russia can do nothing. in 
spite of us; nor can she mend her 
position by going to war with us, 
Whether at war or at peace, it is 
chiefly a question of endurance. In 
the end Great Britain cannot be 
disrgarded, or our legitimate claims 
set at defiance. All we want—and 
sooner or later we must get it—is 
that Russia should bring her whole 
Treaty, and every proposal she his 
to make, whether in the Treaty or 
not, and lay it before the signatory 
Powers. She is then free to make 
the best bargain that she can with 
them. In arranging its terms, all 
must have due consideration for the 
altered circumstances of the case; 
and while each will insist upon full 
security for its own immediate vital 
intersts, all will, doubtless, join 
in devising the best available securi- 
ties for the peace and prosperity of 
the provinces. War will be of no 
use, for none of its operations or 
probable issues would be likely to 
affect the result. What England 
aims at is the peaceful triumph of 
puble law and international right; 
and until that is secured her fleet 
will mount guard in the Straits, 
and her armies prepare to second 
its operations in case of need. 
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